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PEEFiCE  TO  YOL.  IL 


Now  that,  hj  tliia  iasne  of  Parts  V  and  YI,  along  with 
Part  IV"  previonaly  pnblisbed,  I  have  succeeded  in  com- 
pleting the  second  volnme  of  7^  Prmciplea  of  Ethics, 
which  some  years  since  I  despaired  of  doing,  mj  satisfac- 
tion is  somewhat  dashed  by  the  thonght  that  these  new 
parts  fall  short  of  expectation.  The  Doctriiie  of  Evolution 
has  not  farnished  guidance  to  the  extent  I  had  hoped. 
Most  of  the  oonclnsions,  drawn  empirically,  are  snch  as 
right  feelings,  enlightened  by  cnltivated  intelligence,  have 
already  sufficed  to  establish.  Beyond  certain  general  sanc- 
tions indirectly  referred  to  in  verification,  there  are  only 
here  and  there,  and  more  especially  in  the  closing  chapters, 
conclosions  evolutionary  in  origin  that  are  additional  to,  or 
difierent  from,  those  which  are  current 

Some  such  result  might  have  been  foreseen.  Kight 
r^nlation  of  the  actions  of  so  complex  a  being  as  Man, 
living  mider  conditions  so  complex  as  those  presented  by 
a  society,  evidently  forms  a  subject-matter  unlikely  to  admit 
of  definite  conclusions  throughout  its  entire  range.  The 
simplest  division  of  it — private  condnct — necessarily  depen- 
dent in  part  on  the  natnro  of  the  individual  and  his  cir- 
cumstances— can  be  prescribed  but  approximately;  and 
guidance  must,  in  the  main,  be  obt^ned  by  a  judicial 
balancing  of  requirements  and  avoidance  of  extremes. 
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Entrance  on  tlie  first  great  division  of  public  conduct — 
Justice — does,  indeed,  introduce  us  to  conclusions  which  are 
in  large  degree  definite.  Happily,  into  this  most  important 
portion  of  Ethics,  treating  of  certain  right  relations  between 
individuals,  irrespective  of  their  natures  or  circumstances, 
there  enters  tlie  ruUng  conception  of  equity  or  equalness — 
there  is  introduced  the  idea  of  measure  /  and  the  inferences 
reached  acquire  a  certain  quantitative  character  which 
partially  assimilates  them  to  those  of  exact  science.  But 
when,  leaving  this  all-important  division,  the  injunctions  of 
which,  as  forming  a  basis  of  harmonious  social  co-operation, 
are  peremptory,  and  take  no  cognisance  of  personal  elements, 
we  pass  into  the  remaining  divisions — ^Negative  and  Positive 
Beneficence — we  enter  a  region  in  which  the  complexities 
of  private  conduct  are  involved  with  the  complexities  of 
relations  to  the  no  less  complex  conduct  of  those  around : 
presenting  problems  for  the  solution  of  wliich  we  have 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  measure  to  guide  us.  The  factors 
are  many  and  variable.  There  are  the  immediate  effects 
which  actions  produce  upon  benefactor  and  beneficiary; 
and  there  are  the  remote  effects  produced  on  them.  There 
are  the  immediate  and  the  remote  effects  produced  on  the 
dependents  of  both.  And  there  are  the  immediate  and  the 
remote  effects  produced  on  society.  No  one  of  these  is  fixed 
or  measurable ;  and  hence  the  conclusions  empirically  drawn 
can  be  but  approximations  to  the  truth. 

In  addition  to  a  certain  general  congruity  which  the 
evolutionary  mode  of  thought  gives  to  them,  tlie  contents 
of  Parts  V  and  VI  have  no  further  claims  to  attention  than 
these : — First,  that  under  each  head  there  are  definitely  set 
down  the  various  requirements  and  limitations  which  should 


be  taken  into  accoimt :  so  aiding  tlie  formatioQ  of  balanced 
jndgments.  Second,  that  by  this  methodic  treatment  there 
is  given  a  certain  coherence  to  the  confused  and  often 
inconeistent  ideas  on  the  sabject  of  Beneficence,  which  are 
at  present  lying  all  abroad.  And  third,  that  the  coherent 
body  of  doctrine  which  results,  is  made  to  include  regulation 
of  snndry  kinds  of  conduct  which  arc  not  token  cognisance 
of  by  Ethics  as  ordinarily  conceived, 

n.  S. 

Londm,  April,  1893. 


PREFACE  TO  PART  IV. 

WHEN  FIRST  ISSUED  SEPARATELY. 


In  the  Preface  to  The  Data  of  Ethics,  poblielied  iu  June, 
1879,  there  occurred  the  sentence : — "  Hints,  repeated  of 
Iftte  jeare  with  increasing  freqnency^  and  dietiactnese,  have 
shown  me  that  health  ma;  permanently  fail,  even  if  life 
does  not  end,  before  I  reached  the  last  part  of  the  task  1 
have  marked  ont  for  myself."  There  followed  the  state- 
ment that  since  "  this  last  part  of  the  task  " — the  affiliation 
of  Ethics  on  the  doctrine  of  Evolntion — was  that  "  to  which 
I  regard  all  the  preceding  parts  as  sobsidiar;,"  I  did  not 
-like  to  contemplate  the  probability  of  failure  in  executing  it. 
Hence  the  decision  to  write  The  Data  of  Ethics  in  advance. 

Something  like  the  catastrophe  foreseen  gradually  came. 
Years  of  declining  health  and  decreasing  power  of  work, 
brought,  in  1886,  a  complete  collapse;  and  further  elabo- 
ration of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy  was  suspended  until 
the  beginning  of  1890,  when  it  became  again  posEible 
to  get  through  a  small  amount  of  serious  work  daily.  Of 
course  there  arose  the  question — What  work  to  undertake 
first?  Completion  of  The  Principles  of  Mhics  was,  with 
out  hesitation,  decided  upon :  the  leading  divisions  of  The 
Principles  of  Sociology  having  been  executed.  A  further 
question  presented  itself — What  part  of  The  Pririciples  of 
Ethics  should  have  precedence  ?  Led  by  the  belief  that  my 
remaining  enei^es  would  probably  not  carry  me  through 
the  whole,  I  concluded  that  it  wonld  be  best  to  begin  with 
the  part  of  most  importance.  Hence,  passing  over  Part  II, 
— "  The  Inductions  of  Ethics,"  and  Part  III,—"  The  Ethics 
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of  Individual  Life,"  I  devoted  myself  to  Part  IV, — "  The 
Etliics  of  Social  Life  :  Justice,"  and  have  now,  to  my  great 
satisfaction,  succeeded  in  iinisliing  it. 

Should  improved  health  be  maintained,  I  hope  that,  before 
the  close  of  next  year,  I  may  issue  parts  II  and  III,  complet- 
ing the  first  volume ;  and  should  I  be  able  to  continue,  I 
shall  then  turn  my  attention  to  Part  V, — "  The  Ethics  of 
Social  Life :  Negative  Beneficence,"  and  Part  VI, — "  The 
Ethics  of  Social  Life  :  Positive  Beneficence." 

Between  this  Part  IV  of  The  Principles  of  Ethics^  and 
my  first  work.  Social  Statics^  with  the  constructive  portion 
of  wliich  it  coincides  in  area,  there  are  considerable  differ- 
ences. One  difference  is  that  what  there  was  in  my  first 
book  of  supernaturalistic  interpretation  has  disappeared,  and 
the  interpretation  has  become  exclusively  naturalistic — that 
is,  evolutionary.  With  this  difference  may  be  joined  the 
concomitant  difference,  that  whereas  a  biological  origin  for 
ethics  was,  in  Social  Statics^  only  indicated,  such  origin 
has  now  been  definitely  set  forth ;  and  the  elaboration  of 
its  consequences  has  become  the  cardinal  trait  And  a 
further  distinction  is  that  induction  lias  been  more  habitually 
brought  in  support  of  deduction.  It  has  in  every  case  been 
shown  that  the  corollaries  from  the  first  principle  laid  down, 
have  severally  been  in  course  of  verification  during  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

It  seems  proper  to  add  that  the  first  five  chapters  have 
already  been  published  in  The  Nineteaith  Century  for  March 
and  April,  1890. 

H.  S. 

London^  June^  1891. 
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JUSTICE. 


AHnUL-BTHICS. 

§  216.  TboBe  who  have  not  read  the  first  diviaioii  of  this 
work  will  he  sarprised  h;  the  abore  title.  Bat  the 
chapters  on  "  Coodact  in  Qeneral "  and  "  The  Evolatioii  of 
Condnct,"  will  have  made  clear  to  those  who  have  read  them 
that  something  which  maj  be  regarded  as  animal-ethics  is 
implied 

It  was  there  shown  that  t^e  condnct  which  Ethics  treats 
of  is  not  separable  from  oondoct  at  large ;  that  the  highest 
condnct  is  that  which  conduces  to  the  greatest  length, 
-  breadth,  and  completeoesa  of  life ;  and  that,  by  implication, 
there  ia  a  condnct  proper  to  each  species  of  animal,  whioh  is 
the  relatively  good  oonduct — s  condact  which  stands  to- 
wards that  species  as  the  conduct  we  morally  approve  stands 
towards  the  haman  Bpeciea. 

Most  people  regard  the  snbject-matter  of  Ethics  as  being 
condact  considered  as  calling  forth  approbation  or  reproba- 
tion. Bat  the  primary  s abject-matter  of  Ethics  is  condact 
considered  objectively  as  prodacing  good  or  bad  results  to 
self  or  others  or  both. 

Even  those  who  think  of  Ethics  as  concerned  only  with 
oonduct  which  deserves  praise  or  blame,  tacitly  recognize 
aa  animal-ethics ;  for  certain  acts  of  animals  excite  in  them 
Mitipathy  or  sympathy.  A  bird  which  feeds  its  mate  while 
Bhe  is  sitting  is  regarded  with  a  sentiment  of  approval.   For 
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a  lien  whicli  refuses  to  sit  upon  Iier  eggs  there  is  a  feeling 
of  aversion;  while  one  which  fights  in  defence  of  her 
chickens  is  admired. 

Egoistic  acts,  as  well  as  altruistic  acts,  in  animals  are 
classed  as  good  or  bad.  A  squirrel  which  lays  up  a  store 
of  food  for  the  winter  is  thought  of  as  doing  that  which  a 
squirrel  ought  to  do ;  and,  contrariwise,  one  which  idly 
makes  no  provision  and  dies  of  starvation,  is  thought  of 
as  properly  payiug  the  penalty  of  improvidence.  A  dog 
which  surrenders  its  bone  to  another  without  a  struggle, 
and  runs  away,  we  call  a  coward — a  word  of  reprobation. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  clear  that  acts  which  are  conducive  to 
preservation  of  offspring  or  of  the  individual  we  consider  as 
good  relatively  to  the  species,  and  conversely. 

§  247.  The  two  classes  of  cases  of  altruistic  acts  and 
egoistic  acts  just  exemplified,  show  us  the  two  cardinal 
and  opposed  principles  of  animal-ethics. 

During  immaturity  benefits  received  must  be  inversely 
proportionate  to  capacities  possessed.  Within  the  family- 
group  most  must  be  given  where  least  is  deserved,  if  desert 
is  measured  by  worth.  Contrariwise,  after  maturity  is 
reached  benefit  must  vary  directly  as  worth :  worth  being 
measured  by  fitness  to  the  conditions  of  existence.  The  ill 
fitted  mast  suffer  the  evils  of  unfitness,  and  the  well  fitted 
profit  by  their  fitness. 

These  are  the  two  laws  which  a  species  must  conform  to 
if  it  is  to  be  preserved.  Limiting  the  proposition  to  the 
higher  types  (for  in  the  lower  types,  parents  give  to 
offspring  no  other  aid  than  that  of  laying  up  small  amounts 
of  nutriment  with  their  germs :  the  result  being  that  an 
enormous  mortality  has  to  be  balanced  by  an  enormous 
fertility) — ^thus  limiting  the  proposition,  I  say,  it  is  clear 
that  if,  among  the  young,  benefit  were  proportioned  to 
eflSciency,  the  species  would  disappear  forthwith ;  and  that 
if,  among  adults,  benefit  were  proportioned  to  inefficiency, 
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tho  speciea  ni,ald  disappear  by  decay  in  a  few  generationa 
[aeo  Princij)lai  of  Sociology,  §  822). 

§  248.  What  ia  the  ethical  aspect  of  these  principles  F 
In  the  first  place,  animal  life  of  all  but  tho  lowest  kinds 
has  been  maintaiaed  by  virtae  of  them.  Exclading  the 
Protozoa,  among  which  their  operation  ia  scarcely  discern- 
ible, we  Bee  that  without  grat-ia  benefits  to  offspring,  and 
earned  benefits  to  adults,  life  could  not  hare  continued. 

In  the  second  place,  by  virtue  of  them  life  has  gradually 
evolved  into  higher  forms.  By  care  of  offspring,  which 
has  become  greater  with  advancing  organization,  and  by 
sarviral  of  the  fittest  in  the  competition  among  adalts,  which 
has  become  more  habitnal  with  advancing  organization, 
superiority  has  been  perpetually  fosterod  and  further 
advances  caascd. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that  to  this  self-sacrificing 
care  for  the  young  and  this  struggle  for  existence  among 
adults,  has  been  due  the  carnage  and  the  death  by  starva- 
tion which  have  characterized  the  evolation  of  life  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  also  true  that  the  processes  consequent  on 
conformity  to  these  principles  are  responsible  for  tho 
production  o£  tortaring  parasites,  which  out-number  in  their 
kinds  all  other  creatures. 

To  those  who  take  a  pessimist  view  of  animal-life  in 
general,  contemplation  of  these  principles  can  of  course 
yield  only  dissatisfaction.  But  to  those  who  take  an 
optimist  view,  or  a  meliorist  view,  of  life  in  general,  and 
who  accept  the  postulate  of  hedonism,  contemplation  of 
these  principles  must  yield  greater  or  less  satisfaction,  and 
fulfilment  of  them  must  be  ethically  appi-oved. 

Otherwise  considered,  these  principles  are,  according 
to  the  current  belief,  expressions  of  the  Divine  will,  or 
else,  according  to  the  agnostio  belief,  iudicate  the  mode 
in  which  works  the   Unknowable  Power  throughout  the 
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Uniyerse ;  and  in  cither  case  they  have  the  warrant  hence 
derived. 

§  249.  But  here^  leaving  a'side  the  ultimate  controversy 
of  pessimism  versvs  optimism^  it  will  sa£Sce  for  present 
purposes  to  set  ont  with  a  hypothetical  postolatCj  and  to 
limit  it  to  a  single  species.  If  the  preservation  and  pros- 
perity of  such  species  is  to  be  desired,  there  inevitably 
emerge  one  most  general  conclusion  and  from  it  three  less 
general  conclusions. 

The  most  general  conclusion  is  that,  in  order  of  obligation, 
the  preservation  of  the  species  takes  precedence  of  the 
preservation  of  the  individual.  It  is  true  that  the  species 
has  no  existence  save  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals; 
and  it  is  true  that,  therefore,  the  welfare  of  the  species 
is  an  end  to  be  subserved  only  as  subserving  the 
welfares  of  individuals.  But  since  disappearance  of  the 
species,  implying  disappearance  of  all  individuals,  in- 
volves absolute  failure  in  achieving  the  end,  whereas 
disappearance  of  individuals,  though  carried  to  a  great 
extent,  may  leave  outstanding  such  number  as  can,  by 
the  continuance  of  the  species,  make  subsequent  fulfil- 
ment of  the  end  possible;  the  preservation  of  the  indi- 
vidual must,  in  a  variable  degree  according  to  circum- 
stances, be  subordinated  to  the  preservation  of  the 
species,  where  the  two  conflict.  The  resulting  corollaries 
are  these : — 

First,  that  among  adults  there  must  be  conformity  to  the 
law  that  benefits  received  shall  be  directly  proportionate  to 
merits  possessed :  merits  being  measured  by  power  of  self- 
sustentation.  For,  otherwise,  the  species  must  suffer  in  two 
ways.  It  must  suffer  immediately  by  sacrifice  of  superior 
to  inferior,  which  entails  a  general  diminution  of  welfare  ; 
and  it  must  suffer  remotely  by  further  increase  of  the 
inferior  which,  by  implication,   hinders   increase   of  the 
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superior,  and  causes  a  general  deterioration,  ending  in 
extinction  if  it  is  continued. 

Second,  that  daring  early  life,  before  self-snstentation  has 
beoomci  possible,  and  also  while  it  can  be  bnt  partial,  the 
aid  given  mnst  be  the  yrftfttiPBt  wrhftrp  the  worth  shewn  is 
ibe  HmaUestrr-benefita  received  mnat  be  inversely  pro- 
portionate to  merits  possesBed :  merits  being  measured  by 
power  of  self- BOS tentatioQ.  UnlesB  tiiere  are  gratis  benefits 
to  ofipring,  nnqnalified  at  first  and  afterwards  qualified  by 
decrease  as  maturity  is  approached,  the  species  must  dis- 
appear by  extinction  of  its  young.  There  is,  of  coarse, 
necessitated  a  proportionate  self-snbordination  of  adults. 

Third,  to  this  aelf-Bubordination  entailed  by  parenthood 
has,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  added  a  farther  self-subordination. 
If  the  constitation  of  the  species  and  its  condition?  of  ex- 
istence are  such  that  sacrifices,  partial  or  complete,  of 
some  of  ita  individnals,  so  subserve  the  welfare  of  the 
species  that  its  numbers  are  better  maintained  tban  they 
would  otherwise  be,  then  there  results  a  justification  for 
Buch  sacrifices. 

Such  are  the  laws  by  conformity  to  which  a  species  is 
maintained ;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  preservation  of  a 
particular  species  is  a  dendereUum,  there  arises  in  it  an 
obligation  to  conform  to  these  laws,  which  we  may  call, 
aoocurding  to  the  case  in  question,  ijuasi-etbical  or  ethical. 


CHAPTER  n. 

SUBHUMAN   JUSTICE. 

§  250.  Of  tlie  two  essential  but  opposed  principles  of 
action  by  pursuance  of  whicli  eacb  species  is  preserved,  we 
are  here  concerned  only  witb  the  second.  Passing  over 
the  law  of  the  family  as  composed  of  adults  and  young,  we 
have  now  to  consider  exclusively  the  law  of  the  species  as 
composed  of  adults  only. 

This  law  we  have  seen  to  be  that  individuals  of  moat 
worth,  as  measured  by  their  fitness  to  the  conditions  of 
existence,  shall  have  the  greatest  benefits,  and  that  inferior 
individuals  shall  receive  smaller  benefits,  or  suffer  greater 
evils,  or  both — a  law  which,  under  its  biological  aspect,  has 
for  its  implication  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Interpreted 
in  ethical  terms,  it  is  that  each  individual  ought  to  be  subject 
to  the  effects  of  its  own  nature  and  resulting  conduct. 
Throughout  sub-human  life  this  law  holds  without  qualifica- 
tion ;  for  there  exists  no  agency  by  which,  amoug  adults, 
the  relations  between  conduct  and  consequence  can  bo 
interfered  with. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  import  of  this  law,  we  may  with 
advantage  pause  a  moment  to  contemplate  an  analogous 
law;  or^  rather,  the  same  law  as  exhibited  in  another 
sphere.  Besides  being  displayed  in  the  relations  among 
members  of  a  species,  as  respectively  well  sustained  or  ill 
sustained  according  to  their  well-adapted  activities  or  ill* 
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adapted  activities,  it  is  displaced  in  the  rclatioos  of  the 
piirts  of  each  organism  to  one  another. 

Every  muscle,  every  viscus,  every  gland,  receives  blood 
in  proportion  to  fanction.  If  it  does  little  it  is  ill-fed  and 
dwindles;  if  it  does  much  it  ia  well-fed  and  grows. 
By  this  balancing  of  ezpenditnre  and  nntrition,  there 
is,  at  the  same  time,  a  balancing  of  the  relative  powers 
of  the  parts  of  the  organism;  bo  that  the  organism  as  a 
whole  is  fitted  to  its  existence  by  having  its  parts  con- 
tinaoosly  proportioned  to  the  requirements.  And  clearly 
this  principle  of  self -adjustment  within  each  individual,  is 
parallel  to  that  principle  of  self-adjastment  by  which  the 
species  as  a  whole  keeps  itself  fitted  to  its  environment. 
For  by  the  better  nntrition  and  greater  power  of  propaga- 
tion which  come  to  members  of  the  species  that  have 
faculties  and  consequent  activities  best  adapted  to  the  needs, 
joined  with  the  lower  snstentation  of  self  and  offspring  which 
accompany  less  adapted  faculties  and  activities,  there  is 
caused  such  special  growth  of  the  species  as  most  conduces 
to  its  survival  in  face  of  surrounding  conditions. 

This,  then,  is  the  law  of  sub-human  justice,  that  each 
individual  shall  receive  the  benefits  and  the  evils  of  its  own 
nature  and  its  consequent  conduct. 

§  251.  But  sub-human  justice  is  extremely  imperfect, 
alike  ia  general  and  in  detail. 

In  general,  it  is  imperfect  in  the  sense  that  there  exist 
multitudinous  species  the  sustentation  of  which  depends  on 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  other  species;  and  this  whole- 
sale destruction  implies  that  the  species  serving  as  prey 
have  the  relations  between  conduct  and  consequence  so 
habitually  broken  that  in  very  few  individuals  are  they  long 
maintained.  It  is  true  that  in  such  cases  the  premature 
loss  of  life  suffered  from  enemies  by  nearly  all  members 
of  the  species,  mnst  be  considered  aa  resulting  from  their 
natures — their  inability  to  contend  with  the  destructive 
agencies  they  are  exposed  to.     Bat  we  may  fitly  recognize 
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the  truth  that  this  violent  ending  of  the  immense  majority 
of  its  liveSj  implies  that  the  species  is  one  in  which  justice^ 
as  above  conceived^  is  displayed  in  but  small  measure. 

Sub-human  justice  is  extremely  imperfect  in  detail^  in 
the  sense  that  the  relation  between  conduct  and  conse- 
quence is  in  such  an  immense  proportion  of  cases  broken 
by  accidents — accidents  of  kinds  which  fall  indiscriminately 
upon  inferior  and  superior  individuals.  There  are  the 
multitudinous  deaths  caused  by  inclemencies  of  weather, 
whichj  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  best  members  of 
the  species  are  liable  to  like  the  worst.  There  are  other 
multitudinous  deaths  caused  by  scarcity  of  food,  which,  if 
not  wholly,  stiU  in  large  measure,  carries  off  good  and  bad 
alike.  Among  low  types,  too,  enemies  are  causes  of  death 
which  so  operate  that  superior  as  well  as  inferior  are 
sacrificed.  And  the  like  holds  with  invasions  by  parasites, 
often  widely  fatal.  These  frequently  destroy  the  best 
individuals  as  readily  as  the  worst. 

The  high  rate  of  multiplication  among  low  animals, 
required  to  balance  the  immense  mortality,  at  once  shows  us 
that  among  them  long  survival  is  not  insured  by  superiority ; 
and  that  thus  the  sub-human  justice,  consisting  in  con- 
tinued receipt  of  the  results  of  conduct,  holds  individually 
in  but  few  cases. 

§  252.  And  here  we  come  upon  a  truth  of  great  signifi- 
cance— the  truth  that  sub-human  justice  becomes  more 
decided  as  organization  becomes  higher. 

Whether  this  or  that  fly  is  taken  by  a  swallow,  whether 
among  a  brood  of  caterpillars  an  ichneumon  settles  on  this 
or  that,  whether  out  of  a  shoal  of  herrings  this  or  that  is 
swallowed  by  a  cetacean,  is  an  event  quite  independent  of 
individual  peculiarity :  good  and  bad  samples  fare  alike. 
With  high  types  of  creatures  it  is  otherwise.  Keen  senses, 
sagacity,  agility,  give  a  particular  carnivore  special  power 
to  secure  prey.  In  a  herd  of  herbivorous  creatures,  the 
one  with  quickest  hearing,  clearest  vision,  most  sensitive 
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nostril,  or  greatest  speed,  is  the  one  most  likely  to  save 
itself. 

Evidently,  in  proportion  ex  the  endowments,  mental 
and  bodily,  of  a  species  are  high,  and  as,  consequently,  its 
ability  to  deal  witb  tlie  incidents  of  the  environment  is 
^reat,  the  continued  life  of  each  individaid  ia  less  depen- 
dent on  accidents  against  which  it  cannot  guard.  And, 
eridently^  in  proportion  as  this  result  of  general  superiority 
becomes  marked,  the  results  of  special  superiorities  are 
felt.  Individual  differences  of  faculty  play  larger  parts  in 
determining  individual  fates.  Kow  deficiency  of  a  power 
shortens  life,  and  now  a  large  endowment  prolongs  it. 
That  is  to  say,  individuals  experience  more  fully  the  results 
of  their  own  natures — the  justice  is  more  decided. 

§  253.  As  displayed  among  creatures  which  lead  solitary 
lives,  the  nature  of  sub-human  justice  is  thus  sufficiently 
expressed }  bnt  on  passing  to  gregarious  creatures  we  dia- 
oover  in  it  an  element  not  yet  specified. 

Simple  association,  as  of  deer,  profits  the  individual  and 
the  species  only  by  that  more  efficient  safeguarding  which 
resnlts  from  the  superiority  of  a  multitude  of  eyes,  ears, 
and  noses  over  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nose  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. Through  the  alarms  more  quickly  given,  all 
benefit  by  the  senses  of  the  most  acute.  Where  this, 
which  we  may  call  passive  co-operation,  rises  into  active 
oo-operation,  as  among  rooks  where  one  of  the  fiock  keeps 
watob  while  the  rest  feed,  or  as  among  the  cimarrons,  a 
mnoh-hunted  variety  of  mountain  sheep  in  Central  America, 
which  similarly  place  sentries,  or  as  among  beavers  where  a 
nnmber  work  together  in  making  dams,  or  as  among  wolves 
where,  by  a  plan  of  attack  in  which  the  individoals  play 
different  parts,  prey  is  caught  which  wonld  otherwise  not 
be  csoght;  there  are  still  greater  advantages  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  species.  And,  speaking  generally,  we 
may  say  that  gregarionsnees,  and  co-eperatiou  more  or  loss 
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actiTe,  estalilisli  ttcmselves  in  a  species  only  becanae  ttey 
are  profitable  to  it;  since,  otherwise,  survival  of  the  fittest 
must  prevent  establi aliment  of  them. 

Eat  DOW  mark  that  this  profitable  aKsociation  is  made 
possible  oulj  by  observance  of  certain  conditions.  The 
acts  directed  to  self-suatcntatioa  which  each  performs,  are 
performed  more  or  less  in  presence  of  others  performing 
like  acta;  and  there  tends  to  result  more  or  less  inter- 
ference. If  the  interference  is  great,  it  may  render  the 
association  unprofitable.  For  the  association  to  be  profitable 
the  acts  must  be  restrained  to  such  extent  as  to  leave  a 
balance  of  advantage.  Survival  of  the  fittest  will  else  exter- 
minate that  variety  of  the  species  in.  which  association  begins. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  further  factor  in  sub-human  justice. 
Each  individual,  receiving  the  benefits  and  the  injaries  due 
to  its  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct,  has  to  carry  on 
that  conduct  subject  to  the  restriction  that  it  shall  not  in 
any  large  measure  impede  the  conduct  by  which  each 
other  individual  achieves  benefits  or  brings  on  itself 
injuries.  The  average  conduct  must  not  be  so  aggressive 
as  to  cause  evils  which  out-balance  the  good  obtained  by 
co-operation.  Thus,  to  the  positive  element  in  sub-human 
justice  has  to  be  added,  among  gregarious  creatures,  a 
negative  element. 

§  254.  The  neceasity  for  observance  of  the  condition 
that  each  member  of  the  group,  while  carrying  on  self- 
Bustentation  and  sustentation  of  offspring,  shall  not 
seriously  impede  the  like  pursuits  of  others,  makes  itself 
80  felt,  where  association  is  established,  as  to  mould  the 
species  to  it.  The  mischiefs  from  time  to  time  experienced 
when  the  limits  are  transgressed,  continually  discipline  all 
in  such  ways  as  to  produce  regard  for  the  limits;  so  that 
such  regard  becomes,  in  course  of  time,  a  natural  trait  of 
the  species.  For,  manifestly,  regard lessn ess  of  the  limits,  if 
[^reat  and  general,  causes  dissolution  of  the  group.     Thuse 
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Tarieties  only  can  Barvire  as  gregarious  Tarieties  in  which 
there  is  an  iaherited  tendency  to  maiotain  the  limits. 

Yet  farther,  there  ariees  such  general  conEcionsneES  of 
the  need  for  maintaining  the  limits,  that  pnnishmenta  ara 
infiicted  on  transgressors — not  ob\j  hj  aggrieved  membera 
of  the  group,  bnt  by  the  group  as  n  whole.  A  "  rogue  " 
elephant  (always  distinguished  as  nnusually  malicions)  is 
one  which  has  been  expelled  from  the  herd :  doubtless 
becansfl  of  condnct  obnoxioua  to  the  rest — probably  aggres- 
sive. It  is  said  that  from  a  colony  of  beavers  an  idler  is 
banished,  and  thus  prevented  from  profiting  by  labours  in 
which  he  does  not  join :  a  statement  made  credible  by  the  fact 
that  drones,  when  no  longer  needed,  are  killed  by  worker- 
bees.  The  testimonies  of  observers  in  different  countries 
show  that  a  flock  of  crowa,  after  prolonged  noise  of  con- 
saltation,  will  Baromanly  execute  an  offending  member. 
And  an  eye-witness  affirms  that  among  rooks,  a  pair  which 
steals  the  sticks  from  neighbouring  nests  has  its  own  nest 
pnlled  to  pieces  by  the  rest. 

Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  a  priori  condition  to  har* 
monions  co-operation  comes  to  be  tacitly  recogni?ed  as 
something  like  a  law ;  and  there  is  a  penalty  consequent 
on  breach  of  it. 

§  255.  That  the  individual  sball  experience  all  the  con- 
sequenceB,  good  and  evil,  of  its  own  nature  and  consequent 
conduct,  which  is  that  primary  principle  of  Bub-hnman 
justice  whence  results  survival  of  the  fittest,  is,  in  creatures 
that  lead  solitary  lives,  a  principle  complicated  only  by  the 
I«sponsibilities  of  parenthood.  Among  them  the  purely 
egoistic  actions  of  aelf-sustentation  have,  during  the  repro- 
daotive  period,  to  be  qualified  by  that  self-subordination 
which  the  rearing  of  offspring  necessitates,  bat  by  no  other 
■elf-snbordination.  Among  gregarious  creatures  of  con- 
siderable intelligence,  however,  disciplined,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  into  doe  regard  for  the  limits   imposed  by  other's 
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presence^  the  welfare  of  the  species^  besides  demanding 
self-subordination  in  the  rearing  of  offsprings  occasionally 
demands  a  farther  self-subordination. 

We  read  of  bisons  that,  during  the  calving  season,  the 
bulls  form  an  encircling  guard  round  the  herd  of  cows  and 
calves,  to  protect  them  against  wolves  and  other  predatory 
animals:  a  proceeding  which  entails  on  each  bull  some 
danger,  but  which  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  the 
species.  Out  of  a  herd  of  elephants  about  to  emerge  from 
a  forest  to  reach  a  drinking  place,  one  will  first  appear  and 
look  round  in  search  of  dangers,  and,  not  discerning  any, 
will  then  post  some  others  of  the  herd  to  act  as  watchers  ; 
after  which  the  main  body  comes  forth  and  enters  the 
water.  Here  a  certain  extra  risk  is  ran  by  the  few  that 
the  many  may  be  the  safer.  In  a  still  greater  degree  we  are 
shown  this  kind  of  action  by  a  troop  of  monkeys,  the  members 
of  which  will  combine  to  defend  or  rescue  one  of  their 
number,  or  will  fitly  arrange  themselves  when  retreating 
from  an  enemy — '^  the  females,  with  their  young,  leading  the 
way,  the  old  males  bringing  np  the  rear  •  •  •  the  place 
of  danger '';  for  though  in  any  particular  case  the  species 
may  not  profit,  since  more  mortality  may  result  than  would 
have  resulted,  yet  it  profits  in  the  long  run  by  the  display 
of  a  character  which  makes  attack  on  its  groups  dangerous. 

Evidently,  then,  if  by  such  conduct  one  variety  of  a 
gregarions  species  keeps  up,  or  increases,  its  numbers,  while 
other  varieties,  in  which  self-subordination  thus  directed  does 
not  exist,  fail  to  do  this,  a  certain  sanction  is  acquired 
for  such  conduct.  The  preservation  of  the  species  being 
the  higher  end,  it  results  that  where  an  occasional  mor« 
tality  of  individuals  in  defence  of  the  species  furthers  this 
preservation  in  a  greater  degree  than  would  pursuit  of  ex- 
clasive  benefit  by  each  individual,  that  which  we  recognize 
as  sub-human  justice  may  rightly  have  this  second  limitation. 

§  256.  It  remains  only  to  point  oat  the  order  of  priority, 
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maA  ihe  respectiTe  nmgea,  of  tbese  prindplea.  The  law  of 
relation  between  conduct  and  consequence,  wMch,  througli- 
oat  the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  brings  prosperity  to  those 
indiTidnals  which  are  atractnrally  best  adapted  to  their 
oonditions  of  existence,  and  which,  under  its  ethical  aspect, 
is  expressed  in  the  principle  that  each  individual  ought  to 
receive  the  good  and  the  eril  which  arises  from  its  own 
nature,  is  the  primary  law  holding  of  all  creatures ;  and  is 
applicable  without  qualification  to  creatures  which  lead 
solitary  lives,  save  by  that  self- sub  ordination  needed  among 
the  higher  of  them  for  the  rearing  of  oSspring. 

AmoBg  gregarioos  creatures,  and  in  ao  iacreasing  degree 
as  they  co-operate  more,  there  comes  into  play  the  law, 
second  in  order  of  time  and  authority,  that  those  actions 
throngb  which,  in  fnlfilment  of  its  nature,  the  individual 
achieves  benefits  and  avoids  evils,  shall  be  reBtraioed  by  the 
need  for  non-interferecce  with  the  like  actions  of  associated 
individuals.  A  snbstantial  respect  for  this  law  in  the 
average  of  cases,  being  the  condition  under  which  alone 
gregariooBness  can  continue,  it  becomes  an  imperative  law 
for  creatures  to  which  gregariousness  is  a  benefit.  But, 
obviously,  this  secondary  law  is  simply  a  Bpecifioation  of 
that  form  which  the  primary  law  takes  under  the  conditionB 
of  gregarious  life ;  since,  by  asserting  that  in  each 
individual  the  inter-actions  of  conduct  and  consequence 
must  be  restricted  in  the  specified  way,  it  tacitly  re-asserts 
that  these  inter-actions  must  be  maintained  in  other  in- 
dividualsj  that  is  in  all  individuals. 

Later  in  origin,  and  narrower  in  range,  is  the  third  law, 
that  under  conditions  such  that,  by  the  occasional  sacxifices 
of  some  members  of  a  species,  the  species  as  a  whole 
prospers,  there  arises  a  sanction  for  such  sacrificest,  and  a 
consequent  qualification  of  the  law  that  each  individual  shall 
receive  the  benefits  and  evils  of  its  own  nature. 

Finally,  it  should  be  observed  that  whereas  the  first  law 
ii  absolute  for  animals  in  general,  and  whereas  the  second 
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law  is  absolate  for  gregarioas  animals^  the  third  law  is 
relative  to  the  existence  of  enemies  of  such  kinds  that^ 
in  contending  with  them^  the  species  gains  more  than 
it  loses  hj  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  members;  and  in  the 
absence  of  sach  enemies  this  qualification  imposed  bj  the 
third  law  disappears. 


CHAPTER  m, 

HUMAN  JUBTICB. 

g  357.  The  contents  of  the  last  chapter  foreshadow  the 
contents  of  this.  As,  from  the  evolution  point  of  view, 
hnman  life  mnst  be  regarded  as  a  farther  development  of 
6ab>hnmsn  life,  it  follows  that  from  this  same  poist  of  view, 
hmnaji  jnstioe  mnst  be  a  farther  development  of  sob-human 
jnstice.  For  convenience  the  two  are  here  separately  treated, 
bat  they  are  essentially  of  the  same  natare,  and  form  parts 
of  a  eontinaooB  whole. 

Of  man,  as  of  ^  inferior  creatares,  the  law  by  conformity 
to  whicK  the  species  is  preserved,  is  that  among  adults  the 
individuals  best  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  their  existence 
shall  prosper  most,  and  that  individuals  least  adapted  to 
the  conditions  of  their  existence  shall  prosper  least — a  law 
which,  if  nninterfered  with,  entails  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  spread  of  the  most  adapted  varieties.  And  as  before 
so  here,  we  see  that,  ethically  considered,  this  law  imphes 
that  each  individual  ought  to  receive  the  benefits  and  the 
evils  of  his  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct :  neither 
being  prevented  from  having  whatever  good  his  actions 
normally  bring  to  him,  nor  allowed  to  shoulder  off  on  to 
other  persons  whatever  ill  is  brought  to  hiai  by  his  actions. 

To  what  extent  such  ill,  naturally  following  from  his 
actions,  may  be  voluntarily  borne  by  other  persons,  it  does 
not  concern  ns  now  to  inquire.     The  qualifying  effecta  of 
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piiy^  meroy^  and  generosity^  will  be  considered  bereafter 
in  the  parts  dealing  witli  ''Negative  Beneficence''  and 
''Positive  Beneficence."  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with 
pare  Justice. 

The  law  thas  originating^  and  thns  ethically  expressed^ 
is  obviously  that  which  commends  itself  to  the  common 
apprehension  as  just.  Sayings  and  criticisms  daily  heard 
imply  a  perception  that  conduct  and  consequence  ought 
not  to  be  dissociated.  When^  of  some  one  who  suffers  a 
disaster^  it  is  said — ^"  He  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself/' 
there  is  implied  the  belief  that  he  has  not  been  inequitably 
dealt  with.  The  comment  on  one  whose  misjudgment  or 
misbehaviour  has  entailed  evil  upon  him,  that  "he  has 
made  his  own  bed,  and  now  he  must  lie  in  it/'  has  behind  it 
the  conviction  that  this  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  is 
proper.  Similarly  with  the  remark — "  He  got  no  more  than 
he  deserved/'  A  kindred  conviction  is  implied  when, 
conversely,  there  results  good  instead  of  evil.  "He  has 
fairly  earned  his  reward; "  "  He  has  not  received  due  recom- 
pense;" are  remarks  indicating  the  consciousness  that  there 
should  be  a  proportion  between  efibrt  put  forth  and  advan- 
tage achieved — that  justice  demands  such  a  proportioxi* 

§  258.  The  truth  that  justice  becomes  more  pronounced 
as  organization  becomes  higher,  which  we  contemplated  in 
the  last  chapter,  is  further  exemplified  on  passing  from  sub- 
human justice  to  human  justice.  The  degree  of  justice  and 
the  degree  of  organization  simultaneously  make  advances. 
These  are  shown  alike  by  the  entire  human  race,  and  by  its 
superior  varieties  as  contrasted  with  its  inferior. 

We  saw  that  a  high  species  of  animal  is  distinguished 
from  a  low  species,  in  the  respect  that  since  its  aggregate 
suffers  less  mortality  from  incidental  destructive  agencies, 
each  of  its  members  continues  on  the  average  for  a  longer 
time  subject  to  the  normal  relation  between  conduct  and 
consequence;  and  here  we  see  that  the  human  race  as  a 
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whole,  ftur  lower  in  its  rate  of  mortality  than  nearly  aQ  raoea 
of  inferior  kinda,  nanaUy  anbjects  ita  membera  for  mnch 
longer  periode  to  the  good  and  evil  results  of  well-odapted 
and  Hi-adapted  oondact.  We  alao  saw  that  as,  among  the 
higher  animals,  a  greater  average  longevity  makes  it 
possible  for  individual  differences  to  show  their  eSects  for 
longer  periods,  it  results  that  the  nnlike  fates  of  different 
indiyidoalfl  are  to  a  greater  extent  determined  by  that 
Dormal  relation  between  conduct  and  consequence  which 
constttntes  justice ;  and  we  here  see  that  in  mankind, 
imlikenesses  of  faculty  in  still  greater  degrees,  and  for  still 
longer  periods,  work  out  their  effects  in  advantaging  the 
enperior  and  disadvantaging  the  inferior  in  the  continuoas 
play  of  conduct  and  consequence. 

Similarly  is  it  with  the  civilized  rarieties  of  mankind  as 
compared  with  the  savage  varieties.  A  still  further 
diminished  rate  of  mortality  implies  that  there  is  a  still 
larger  proportion,  the  membera  of  which  gain  good  from 
well-adapted  acts  and  saCTer  evil  from  ill-adapted  acts. 
While  also  it  is  manifest  that  both  the  greater  differeuces 
of  longevity  among  iodiriduals,  and  the  gpreater  differences 
'  of  eoci&l  position,  imply  that  in  cirilieed  societies  more  than 
in  savage  societies,  differences  of  endowment,  and  conse- 
quent differences  of  conduct,  are  enabled  to  canse  their 
appropriate  differences  of  results,  good  or  evil:  the  justice 
is  greater. 

g  259.  More  clearly  in  the  hnmnn  race  than  in  lower 
races,  we  are  shown  that  gregariousness  establishes  itself 
becaase  it  profits  the  variety  in  which  it  arises ;  partly  by 
fnrthering  general  safety  and  partly  by  facilitating  sustenta- 
tion.  And  we  are  shown  that  the  drgree  of  gregariousness 
is  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  it  thus  subserves  the 
interests  of  the  variety.  For  where  the  variety  is  one  of 
which  the  members  live  on  wild  food,  they  associate  only  in 
■mall   groups  :    game   and   frnita  widely  distributed,  osn 
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Bapport  these  only.  Bat  greater  gregarionsness  arises 
where  agriculture  makes  possible  the  support  of  a  large 
number  on  a  small  area;  and  wHere  the  accompanying 
development  of  industries  introduces  manj  and  various 
co-operations. 

We  come  now  totlie  tmtli — ^faintly  indicated  among  lower 
beings  and  conspicuously  displayed  among  buman  beings-— 
that  the  advantages  of  co-operation  can  be  had  only  by 
conformity  to  certain  requirements  which  association 
imposes.  The  mutual  Hindrances  liable  to  arise  during 
the  pursuit  of  their  ends  by  individuals  living  in  proximity^ 
must  be  kept  within  such  limits  as  to  leave  a  surplus  of 
advantage  obtained  by  associated  life.  Some  types  of  men, 
as  the  Abors,  lead  solitary  lives,  because  their  aggressive- 
ness is  such  that  they  cannot  live  together.  And  this 
extreme  case  makes  it  clear  that  thougb,  in  many  primitive 
groups,  individual  antagonisms  often  cause  quarrels,  yet 
the  groups  are  maintained  because  their  members  derive  a 
balance  of  benefit — cbiefly  in  greater  safety.  It  is  also 
clear  that  in  proportion  as  communities  become  developed, 
their  division  of  labour  complex,  and  their  transactions 
multiplied,  the  advantages  of  co-operation  can  be  gained 
only  by  a  still  better  maintenance  of  those  limits  to  each 
man's  activities  necessitated  by  the  simultaneous  activities 
of  others.  This  truth  is  illustrated  by  the  unprosperous  or 
decaying  state  of  communities  in  whicb  the  trespasses  of 
individuals  on  one  another  are  so  numerous  and  great  as 
generally  to  prevent  them  from  severally  receiving  the 
normal  results  of  their  labours. 

The  requirement  that  individual  activities  must  be 
mutually  restrained,  which  we  saw  is  so  felt  among  certain 
inferior  gregarious  creatures  that  they  inflict  punishments 
on  those  who  do  not  duly  restrain  them,  is  a  requirement 
which,  more  imperative  among  men,  and  more  distinctly 
felt  by  them  to  be  a  requirement,  causes  a  still  more  marked 
habit  of  inflicting  punishments  on  offenders.     Though  in 
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primitive  groupa  it  is  oommoiily  left  to  any  one  wlio  is 
iojored  to  revenge  himselE  on  tlie  injarer ;  and  though  even 
io  dte  societies  of  feadal  Earope,  the  defending  and  en- 
forcing of  his  daims  was  ia  mxaj  cases  held  to  be  each 
man's  personal  concern;  yet  there  has  ever  tended  to  grow 
np  snoh  perception  of  tiie  need  for  internal  order,  and  each 
sentiment  Bccompanying  the  perception,  that  inSiction  of 
pnnisbments  bj  the  commnnity  as  a  vhole,  or  by  its 
established  agents,  has  become  habitual.  And  that  a 
system  of  laws  enacting  restrictions  on  oondnct,  and 
pnnishmenta  for  breaking  them,  is  a  natnral  prodnct  of 
hnman  life  carried  on  nnder  soci^  conditions,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  nnmerons  nations  composed  of  varioas 
types  of  mankind,  similar  actions,  similarly  regarded  as 
trespasses,  have  been  similarly  forbidden. 

TbroQgh  sU  which  sets  of  facts  is  maoifeated  the  tmtb, 
recognized  practically  if  not  theoretically,  that  each 
individoal  carrying  on  the  actions  which  subserve  his  life, 
and  not  prevented  from  receiving  their  normal  resnlts, 
good  and  bad,  shall  carry  on  these  actions  nnder  snch 
restraints  as  are  imposed  by  the  carrying  on  of  kindred 
actions  by  other  individoals,  who  have  similarly  to  receive 
such  normal  resnlts,  good  and  bad.  And  vaguely,  if  not 
definitely,  this  is  seen  to  constitute  what  is  called  jn&tice. 

§  260.  We  saw  that  among  inferior  gregarious  creatures, 
justice  in  its  nniversal  simple  form,  besides  being  qualified 
by  the  self-subordination  which  parenthood  implies,  and 
in  some  measure  by  the  self-restraint  necessitated  by  as- 
sociation, is,  in  a  few  cases,  further  qualified  in  a  small 
degree  by  the  partial  or  complete  sacrifice  of  individuals 
made  in  defence  of  the  species.  And  now,  in  the  highest 
gregarious  creature,  we  see  that  this  further  qualification 
of  primitive  jnstice  assumes  large  proportions. 

Ho  longer,  as  among  inferior  beings,  demanded  only  by 
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the  need  for  defence  against  enemies  of  other  kinds^  this 
farther  self-snbordination  is,  among  haman  beings,  also 
demanded  bj  the  need  for  defence  against  enemies  of  the 
same  kind.  Having  spread  wherever  there  is  food,  gronps 
of  men  have  come  to  be  everywhere  in  one  another's  way ; 
and  the  mntnal  enmities  hence  resulting,  have  made  the 
sacrifices  entailed  by  wars  between  groaps,  far  greater 
than  the  sacrifices  made  in  defence  of  groaps  against 
inferior  animals.  It  is  donbtless  trae  with  the  haman  race, 
as  with  lower  races,  that  destraction  of  the  gronp,  or  the 
variety,  does  not  imply  destraction  of  the  species ;  and  it 
follows  that  snch  obligation  as  exists  for  self-snbordination 
in  the  interests  of  the  gronp,  or  the  variety,  is  an  ob- 
ligation of  lower  degree  than  is  that  of  care  of  offspring, 
without  fulfilment  of  which  the  species  will  disappear, 
and  of  lower  degree  than  the  obligation  to  restrain  actions 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  social  conditions,  without  ful- 
filment, or  partial  fdfilment,  of  which  the  group  will 
dissolve.  Still,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  obb'gation  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  maintenance  of  the  species  is 
subserved  by  the  maintenance  of  each  of  its  groups. 

But  the  self-subordination  thus  justified,  and  in  a  sense 
rendered  obligatory,  is  limited  to  that  which  is  required  for 
defensive  war.  Only  because  the  preservation  of  the 
group  as  a  whole  conduces  to  preservation  of  its  members' 
lives,  and  their  ability  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life,  is  there 
a  reason  for  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  its  members ;  and  this 
reason  no  longer  exists  when  war  is  offensive  instead  of 
defensive. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  contended  that  since  offensive  wars 
initiate  those  struggles  between  groups  which  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  weaker,  offensive  wars,  furthering  the 
peopling  of  the  Earth  by  the  stronger,  subserve  the 
interests  of  the  race.  But  even  supposing  that  the  oon« 
quered  groups  always  consisted  of  men  having  smaller 
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mental  or  bodiljr  fitness  for  war  (whicli  they  do  not  j  for  it 
is  in  part  a  question  of  numbers,  and  the  smaller  groups 
may  consist  of  the  more  oapable  warriors),  ttero  would  still 
be  an  adequate  answer.  It  is  only  dnriog  the  earlier 
stages  of  hamsQ  progress  that  tlie  development  of 
strengtli,  ooaraf^,  aad  canniag,  are  of  chief  importance. 
After  societies  of  considerable  size  have  been  formed,  and 
ihe  anbordination  needed  for  organizing  them  produced, 
other  and  higher  faculties  become  those  of  chief  impor* 
tance ;  and  the  straggle  for  existence  carried  on  by  Tioleuce, 
does  not  always  farther  the  sarrival  of  the  fittest.  The 
fact  that  but  for  a  mere  accident  Persia  would  haTO  con- 
qoered  Greece,  and  the  fact  that  the  Tartar  hordes  very 
nearly  overwhelmed  European  civilization,  show  that 
offensive  war  can  be  trusted  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  race  only  when  the  capacity  for  a  high  social  life  does 
not  exist;  and  that  in  proportion  as  this  capacity  develops, 
offensive  war  tends  more  and  more  to  hinder,  rather  than 
to  further,  human  welfare.  In  brief  we  may  say  that 
the  arrival  at  a  stage  in  whioh  ethical  considerations  come 
to  be  entertained,  is  the  arrival  at  a  stage  in  which 
offensive  war,  by  no  means  certain  to  further  predominance 
of  races  fitted  for  a  high  social  life,  and  certain  to  cause 
injorious  moral  reactions  on  the  conqaering  as  well  as  on  the 
conquered,  ceases  to  be  jastifiable ;  and  only  defensive 
war  retains  a  quasi-ethical  justification. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  self-subordination 
which  defensive  war  involves,  and  the  need  for  such 
qualification  of  the  abstract  principle  of  justice  as  it 
implies,  belong  to  that  transitional  state  necesBitated  by 
the  physical- force  conflict  of  races;  and  that  they  must 
disappear  when  there  is  reached  a  peaceful  state.  That  is 
to  say,  all  questions  concerning  the  extent  of  such  quali- 
fications pertain  to  what  we  have  distinguished  as  relative 
cthioaj    and  are  not  recognised  by  that  absolute  ethics 
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which  is  concerned  with  the  principles  of  right  conduct  in 
a  society  formed  of  men  fully  adapted  to  social  life. 

This  distinction  I  emphasize  here  becanse^  throughout 
succeeding  chapters^  we  shall  find  that  recognition  of  it 
helps  ns  to  disentangle  the  involyed  problnmB  of  political 
ethioSt 


CHAPTER  rv. 
THE  SENTIMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

§  261.  Aoceptanofl  of  the  doctrina  of  organic  oToIntion 
determines  oertaia  ethical  conceptions.  The  doctrine 
implies  that  the  namerona  organs  in  each  of  the  innnmer- 
able  species  of  animala,  hare  been  either  directly  or 
indirectly  moulded  into  fitness  for  the  requirements  of  life 
by  conBtant  converse  vith  those  requirements.  Simnl- 
taneoosly,  throagh  nerrons  modifications,  there  have  been 
derelopmenta  of  the  sensations,  instincts,  emotions,  and 
intellectnal  aptitudes,  needed  for  the  appropriate  oses  of 
these  organs ;  as  we  see  in  caged  rodents  which  exercise 
their  jaw-moscles  and  incisors  by  parpoaeless  gnawing,  in 
gregarious  creatures  which  are  miaerable  if  they  cannot 
join  their  fellows,  in  beavers  which,  kept  in  confinement, 
shov  their  passion  for  dam-building  by  heaping  up  whatever 
stiolcB  and  stones  they  can  find. 

Has  this  process  of  mental  adaptation  ended  with  primi- 
tive man  t  Are  human  beings  incapable  of  having  their 
feelings  and  ideas  progressively  adjusted  to  the  modes  of 
life  imposed  on  them  by  the  social  state  into  which  they 
have  grovn  t  Shall  we  suppose  that  the  nature  which 
fitted  them  to  the  exigencies  of  savage  life  has  remained 
unchanged,  and  will  remain  unchanged,  by  the  exigencies 
of  civilized  life  f  Or  shall  we  suppose  that  this  aboriginal 
nature,  by  repression  of  some  traits  and  fostering  of  others, 
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18  mado  to  approach  more  and  more  to  a  nature  which  finds 
developed  society  its  appropriate  environment^  and  the 
required  actirities  its  normal  ones  ?  There  are  many 
believers  in  the  doctrine  of  evolution  who  seem  to  have  no 
faith  in  the  continued  adaptability  of  mankind.  While 
glancing  but  carelessly  at  the  evidence  famished  by  com- 
parisons of  different  human  races  with  one  another,  and  of 
the  same  races  in  different  ages,  they  ignore  entirely  the 
induction  from  the  phenomena  of  life  at  large.  But  if  there 
is  an  abuse  of  the  deductive  method  of  reasoning  there  is 
also  an  abuse  of  the  inductive  method.  One  who  refused 
to  believe  that  a  new  moon  would  in  a  fortnight  become 
full  and  then  wane,  and,  disregarding  observations 
accumulated  throughout  the  past,  insisted  on  watching  the 
successive  phases  before  he  was  convinced,  would  be  con- 
sidered inductive  in  an  irrational  degree.  But  there  might 
not  unfairly  be  classed  with  him  those  who,  slighting  the 
inductive  proof  of  unlimited  adjustability,  bodily  and 
mental,  which  the  animal  kingdom  at  large  presents,  will 
not  admit  the  adjustability  of  human  nature  to  social  life 
until  the  adjustment  has  taken  place :  nay^  even  ignore  the 
evidence  that  it  is  taking  place. 

Here  we  shall  assume  it  to  be  an  inevitable  inference 
from  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  that  the  highest 
type  of  living  being,  no  less  than  all  lower  types,  must  go 
on  moulding  itself  to  those  requirements  which  circum- 
stances impose.  And  we  shall,  by  iinplication,  assume  that 
moral  changes  are  among  the  changes  thus  wrought  out. 

§  262.  The  fact  that  when  surfeit  of  a  favourite  food 
has  caused  sickness,  there  is  apt  to  follow  an  aversion  to 
that  food,  shows  how,  in  the  region  of  the  sensations, 
experiences  establish  associations  which  influence  conduct. 
And  the  fact  that  the  house  in  which  a  wife  or  child  died, 
or  in  which  a  long  illness  was  suffered,  becomes  so  associated 
with  painful  states  of  mind  as  to  be  shunned,  sufficiently 
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flhutrates,  in  tiie  emotional  region,  the  mode  in  which 
■otioDS  may  be  determined  hj  mental  connexions  formed  in 
the  oonrse  of  life.  When  the  cironn^tanoeB  of  a  species 
make  certain  relations  between  conduct  and  consequence 
hahifaial,  the  appropriately-linked  feeliDgs  ma/  come  to 
characterize  the  species.  Either  inheritances  of  modiSca> 
tionM  prodooed  by  habit,  or  more  numerous  surrivala  of 
indrvidnala  having  nerrons  stractnres  which  hare  varied  in 
fit  ways,  gradaally  form  gniding  tendenciesj  prompting 
appropriate  behaviour  and  deterring  from  inappropriate. 
The  contrast  between  fearless  birds  foand  on  islands  never 
before  visited  by  man,  and  the  birds  around  ns,  which  show 
fear  of  man  immediately  they  are  oat  of  the  nest,  exemplifies 
moh  adaptations. 

By  virtae  of  this  process  there  have  been  produced  to 
■ome  extent  among  lower  creatures,  and  there  are  being 
further  produced  in  man,  the  sentiments  appropriate  to 
social  life.  A^^ssive  actions,  while  they  are  habitually 
injuriong  to  the  group  in  which  they  occur,  are  not 
nnfrequently  injurions  to  the  individuals  committing  them; 
since,  tfaongfa  certain  pleasures  may  be  gained  by  them, 
they  often  entail  pains  greater  than  the  pleasares.  Con- 
versely, condaot  restrained  within  the  required  limits, 
calling  out  no  antagonistio  passions,  favours  harmonious 
ocM^teration,  profits  the  group,  and,  by  implication,  profits 
the  average  of  its  individuals.  Consequently,  there  results, 
other  tilings  equal,  a  tendency  for  groups  formed  of  m  embers 
having  this  adaptation  of  nature,  to  snrvive  and  spread. 

Among  the  social  sentiments  thus  evolved,  one  of  chief 
importance  is  the  sentiment  of  justice.  Let  ns  now  consider 
more  closely  its  natore. 

§  268.  Btop  Bu  animal's  nostrils,  and  it  mates  frantto 
efforts  to  free  its  head.  Tie  its  limbs  together,  and  its 
atmggles  to  get  them  at  liberty  are  violent.  Chain  it  by 
tike  neck  or  leg,  and  it  is  some  time  before  it  ceases  its 
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attempts  to  escape.  Put  it  in  a  cage,  and  it  long  continues 
restless.  Generalizing  these  instances^  we  see  tHat  in 
proportion  as  the  restraints  on  actions  by  which  life  is 
maintained  are  extreme,  the  resistances  to  them  are  great. 
Conversely,  the  eagerness  with  which  a  bird  seizes  the 
opportunity  for  taking  flight,  and  the  joy  of  a  dog  when 
liberatedi  show  how  strong  is  the  love  of  unfettered  more- 
ment. 

Displaying  like  feelings  in  like  ways,  man  displays  them 
in  other  and  wider  ways.  He  is  irritated  by  invisible 
restraints  as  well  as  by  visible  ones ;  and  as  his  evolution 
becomes  higher,  he  is  affected  by  circumstances  and  actions 
which  in  more  remote  ways  aid  or  hinder  the  pursuit  of 
ends.  A  parallel  will  elucidate  this  truth.  Primitively  the 
love  of  property  is  gratified  only  by  possession  of  food  and 
shelter,  and,  presently,  of  clothing;  but  afterwards  it  is 
gratified  by  possession  of  the  weapons  and  tools  which  aid  in 
obtaining  these,  then  by  possession  of  the  raw  materials  that 
serve  for  making  weapons  and  tools  and  for  other  purposes, 
then  by  possession  of  the  coin  which  purchases  them  as  well 
as  things  at  large,  then  by  possession  of  promises  to  pay 
exchangeable  for  the  coin,  then  by  a  lien  on  a  banker,  regis- 
tered in  a  pass-book.  That  is,  there  comes  to  be  pleasure  in 
an  ownership  more  and  more  abstract  and  more  remote  from 
material  satisfactions.  Similarly  with  the  sentiment  of 
justice.  Beginning  with  the  joy  felt  in  ability  to  use  the 
bodily  powers  and  gain  the  resulting  benefits,  accompanied 
by  irritation  at  direct  interferences,  this  gradually  responds 
to  wider  relations :  being  excited  now  by  the  incidents  of 
personal  bondage,  now  by  those  of  political  bondage,  now 
by  those  of  class-privilege,  and  now  by  small  political 
changes.  Eventually  this  sentiment,  sometimes  so  little 
developed  in  the  Negro  that  he  jeers  at  a  liberated  com- 
panion because  he  has  no  master  to  take  care  of  him, 
becomes  so  much  developed  in  the  Englishman  that  the 
slightest  infraction  of  some  mode  of  formal  procedure  at  a 
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public  meeting  or  in  Parliament,  which  cannot  iDtrinaically 
concern  him,  is  vehemently  opposed  because  in  some 
distant  and  indirect  way  it  may  help  to  give  possible 
powers  to  nn-named  authorities  who  may  perhaps  impose 
unforeseen  burdens  or  restrictions. 

Clearly,  then,  the  egoistic  sentiment  of  justice  is  a  sub- 
jective attribate  which  answers  to  that  objective  require^  1 
ment  constitutiug  justioe^the  requirement  that  each  adult  \ 
ahall  receive  the  results  of  his  own  nature  and  conseqaent  ' 
actions.     For  unless  the  faculties  of  all  kinds  have  free 
play,  these  results  cannot  be  gained  or  suffered,  and  unless 
there  exists  a  sentiment  which  prompts  maintenance  of  the 
sphere  for  this  free  play,  it  will  be  trenched  upon  and  the 
free  play  impeded, 

§  264.  While  we  may  thus  nnderstand  how  the  egoistio 
sentiment  of  justice  is  developed,  it  is  much  less  easy  to 
nnderstand  how  there  is  developed  the  alt^stic  sentiment 
of  justice.  On  the  one  hand,  the  implication  is  that  the 
altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  can  come  into  existence  only 
in  the  course  of  adaptation  to  social  life.  On  the  other 
hand  the  implication  is  that  social  life  is  made  possible  only 
by  maintenance  of  those  equitable  relations  which  imply 
the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice.  How  can  these  reciprocal 
requirements  be  fulfilled  T 

The  answer  is  that  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  can 
come  into  existence  only  by  the  aid  of  a  sentiment  which 
temporarily  supplies  its  place,  and  restrains  the  actions 
prompted  by  pure  egoism — a  pro-altraistic  sentiment  of 
justice,  as  we  may  call  it.  This  has  several  components 
which  we  must  successively  glance  at. 

The  first  deterrent  from  aggression  is  one  which  we  see 
among  animals  at  large — the  fear  of  retaliation.  Among 
creatures  of  the  same  species  the  food  obtained  by  one,  or 
place  c^  vantage  taken  possession  of  by  it,  ie  in  some 
measure  insured  to  it  by  the  dread  which  most  others  feel 
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of  the  yengeance  tliat  may  follow  any  attempt  to  take  it 
away ;  and  among  men^  especially  daring  early  stages  of 
social  life,  it  is  chiefly  such  dread  which  secures  for  each 
man  free  scope  for  his  activities^  and  exclusive  use  of  what* 
ever  they  bring  him. 

A  further  restraint  is  fear  of  the  reprobation  likely  to  be 
shown  by  unconcerned  members  of  the  group.  Though  in 
the  expulsion  of  a  **  rogue  ^'  elephant  from  the  herd,  or  the 
slaying  of  a  sinning  member  of  the  flock  by  rooks  or  storks, 
we  see  that  even  among  animals  individuals  suffer  from  an 
adverse  public  opinion;  yet  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
among  animals  expectation  of  general  dislike  prevents 
encroachment.  But  among  mankind,  '^  looking  before  and 
after''  to  a  greater  extent,  the  thought  of  social  disgrace 
is  usoally  an  additional  check  on  ill-behaviour  of  man  to  man. 

To  these  feelings,  which  come  into  play  before  there  is 
any  social  organization,  have  to  be.  added  those  which 
arise  after  political  authority  establishes  itself.  When  a 
successful  leader  in  war  acquires  permanent  headship,  and 
comes  to  have  at  heart  the  maintenance  of  his  power,  there 
arises  in  him  a  desire  to  prevent  the  trespasses  of  his  people 
one  against  another ;  since  the  resulting  dissensions  weaken 
his  tribe.  The  rights  of  personal  vengeance  and,  as  in 
feudal  times,  of  private  war,  are  restricted;  and, 
simultaneously,  there  grow  up  interdicts  on  the  acts  which 
cause  them.  Dread  of  the  penalties  which  follow  breaches 
of  these,  is  an  added  restraint. 

Ancestor^worship  in  general,  developing,  as  the  society 
develops,  into  special  propitiation  of  the  dead  chief's  ghost, 
and  presently  the  dead  king's  ghost,  gives  to  the 
injunctions  he  uttered  during  life  increased  sanctity ;  and 
when,  with  establishment  of  the  cult,  he  becomes  a  god, 
his  injunctions  become  divine  commands  with  dreaded 
punishments  for  breaches  of  them. 

These  four  kinds  of  fear  co-operate.  The  dread  of 
letaliationj  the  dread  of  social  dislikoj  the  dread  of  legal 
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pnmsliment,  and  the  dre&d  of  diviDe  vengeance,  united  in  ] 
variooB  proportions,  form  a  body  of  feeling  which  checks 
the  piimitdTe  tendency  to  pargne  the  ohjecta  of  desire  ' 
without  regard  to  the  interests  of  fellow-men.  Containing 
none  of  the  altmistio  sentiment  of  jnstice,  properly  so 
called,  this  pro-altraistic  sentiment  of  jnstice  serres  tem- 
porarily to  caoBe  respect  for  one  another's  claims,  and  so  to 
make  social  co-operation  possible, 

§265.  CreatnreswhichhecomegTegarions  tend  to  become  ' 
sympathetic  in  degrees  proportionate  to  their  intelligences. 
Not,  indeed,  that  the  resulting  eympathetio  tendency  ia 
exclnsively,  or  even  mainly,  of  that  kind  which  the  words 
ordinarily  imply;  for  in  some  there  is  little  beyond 
sympathy  in  fear,  and  in  others  little  beyond  sympathy  in 
ferocity.  All  that  ia  meant  is  that  in  gregarions  creatures 
a  feeling  displajred  by  one  is  apt  to  aronse  kindred  feelings 
in  others,  and  is  apt  to  do  this  in  proportion  as  others  are 
intelligent  enongh  to  appreciate  the  signs  of  the  feeling. 
In  two  chapters  of  the  Priimplet  of  Psychology — "Sociality 
and  Sympathy"  and  "Altmistic  Sentiments" — I  have 
endeavonred  to  show  how  sympathy  in  general  arises,  and 
how  there  is  erentnally  prodoced  altmistio  sympathy. 

The  implication  is,  tiben,  that  the  associated  state  having 
been  maintained  among  men  by  the  aid  of  the  pro-altmistic 
sentiment  of  jnstice,  there  have  been  maintained  the  con- 
ditions nnder  which  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice 
itself  can  develop.  In  a  permanent  groap  there  occur,  ' 
generation  after  generation,  incideots  simnlcaneonsly 
drawing  from  its  members  manifestations  of  like  emotions 
— rejoicings  over  victories  and  escapes,  over  prey  jointly 
captured,  over  supplies  of  wild  food  discovered ;  ae  well  as 
laments  over  defeats,  scarcities,  inclemencies,  &c.  And  to 
these  greater  pleasures  and  pains  felt  in  common  by  all,  and 
so  expressing  themselves  that  each  sees  in  others  the  signs  of 
feelings  like  those  which  he  has  and  ia  displaying,  must  be 
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added  the  smaller  pleasures  and  pains  daily  resulting  from 
meals  taken  together^  amusements,  games^  and  from  the 
not  infrequent  adverse  occurrences  which  affect  several 
persons  at  once.  Thus  there  is  fostered  that  sympathy 
which  makes  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  possible. 

But  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  is  slow  in  assuming 
a  high  form,  partly  because  its  primary  component  does  not 
become  highly  developed  until  a  late  phase  of  progress, 
partly  because  it  is  relatively  complex,  and  partly  because 
it  implies  a  stretch  of  imagination  not  possible  for  low 
intelligences.     Let  us  glance  at  each  of  these  reasons. 

Every  altruistic  feeling  presupposes  experience  of  the 
corresponding  egoistic  feeling.  As,  until  pain  has  been  felt 
there  cannot  be  sympathy  with  pain,  and  as  one  who  has  no 
ear  for  music  cannot  enter  into  the  pleasure  which  music 
gives  to  others ;  so^  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  can 
arise  only  after  the  egoistic  sentiment  of  justice  has  arisen. 
Hence  where  this  has  not  been  developed  in  any  considerable 
degree,  or  has  been  repressed  by  a  social  life  of  an  adverse 
kind,  the  altruistic  sentiment  of  justice  remains  rudimentary. 

The  complexity  of  the  sentiment  becomes  manifest  on 
observing  that  it  is  not  concerned  only  with  concrete 
pleasures  and  pains,  but  is  concerned  mainly  with  certain 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  are  obtainable  or 
preventible.  As  the  egoistic  sentiment  of  justice  is  gratified 
by  maintenance  of  those  conditions  which  render  achieve- 
ment of  satisfactions  unimpeded,  and  is  irritated  by  the 
breaking  of  those  conditions,  it  results  that  the  altruistic 
sentiment  of  justice  requires  for  its  excitement  not  only  the 
ideas  of  such  satisfactions  but  also  the  ideas  of  those 
conditions  which  are  in  the  one  case  maintained  and  in  the 
other  case  broken. 

Evidently,  therefore,  to  be  capable  of  this  sentiment  in 
a  developed  form,  the  faculty  of  mental  representation  must 
be  relatively  great.  Where  the  feelings  with  which  there 
it  to  be  sympathy  are  simple  pleasures  and  pains^  the 
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liigher  gregariona  aaimnls  occasionally  display  it :  pity  and 
generosity  are  from  time  to  time  felt  by  them  as  well  as 
by  human  beings.  But  to  conceire  Bimnltaneonsly  not  only 
tlie  feelings  produced  in  another,  bat  the  ploxaa  of  acta  and 
relations  inTolred  in  the  production  of  sucH  feelings,  pre- 
eupposes  tiie  putting  together  in  thought  of  more  elements 
than  an  inferior  creature  can  grasp  at  the  same  time.  And 
when  we  come  to  those  most  abstract  forms  of  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  which  ere  concerned  with  public  arrange- 
ments,  we  see  that  only  the  higher  varieties  of  men  are 
capable  of  eo  conceiving  the  ways  in  which  good  or  bad 
institutions  and  laws  will  eventually  affect  their  spheres  of 
action,  as  to  be  prompted  to  support  or  oppose  them; 
and  that  only  among  these,  therefore,  is  there  excited, 
under  such  conditions,  that  sympathetic  sentiment  of 
juBtice  which  makes  them  defend  the  political  interests  of 
fellow-citizens. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  close  connexion  between  the  senti- 
ment of  justice  and  the  social  type.  Predominant  militancy, 
by  the  coercive  form  of  organization  it  implies,  alike  in 
the  fighting  body  and  in  the  society  which  supports  it, 
affords  no  scope  for  the  egoistic  sentiment  of  justice,  but, 
contranwise,  perpetually  tramples  on  it;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  sympathies  which  originate  the  altruistic  sentiment 
of  justice  are  perpetually  seared  by  militant  activities. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  propoFttoa  as  the  regime  of  status  is 
replaced  by  the  regime  of  contract,  or,  in  other  words,  as 
fast  as  Tolautary  co-operation  which  characterizes  the 
industrial  type  of  society,  becomes  more  general  than 
compulsory  co-operation  which  characterizes  the  militant 
type  of  society,  individual  activities  become  less  restrained, 
and  the  sentiment  which  rejoices  in  the  scope  for  them 
is  encouraged;  while,  simuItAueously,  the  occasions  for 
repressing  the  sympathies  become  less  frequent.  Hence, 
during  warlike  phases  of  social  life  the  sentiment  of  justice 
retrogrades,  while  it    advances  during  peaceful    phases. 
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and  can  reach  its  full  development  only  in  a  permanently 
peaceful  state.* 

*  Permanent  peace  does  in  a  few  places  exist,  and  where  it  exists  the 
sentiment  of  justice  is  exceptionally  strong  and  sensitiTe.  I  am  glad  to  have 
again  the  occasion  for  pointing  out  that  among  men  called  unoiWlized, 
there  are  some,  distinguished  by  the  entire  absence  of  warlike  activities,  who 
in  their  characters  pat  to  shame  the  peoples  called  civilized.  In  PoUtieal 
IfutitutUmMt  a  437  and  674, 1  have  given  eight  examples  of  this  oonntssion 
of  facts,  taken  from  raoeo  of  difPArent  typoo. 


CHAPTER  V, 

THE  IDEA  OF  JUSTIOB. 

§  266.  While  describing  the  sentiment  of  justice  the 
wstj  has  been  prepared  for  describing  the  idea  of  jastice. 
Thoagh  the  two  are  intimately  connected  the/  may  ba 
clearly  distinguished. 

One  who  has  dropped  his  pocket-book  and,  turning 
round,  finds  that  another  who  has  picked  it  np  will  not 
Barrender  it,  is  indignant.  If  the  goods  sent  home  by  a 
shopkeeper  are  not  those  he  purchased,  he  protests  against 
the  fraud.  Should  his  seat  at  a  theatre  be  usurped  during 
a  momentary  absence,  he  feels  himself  ill-used.  Morning 
noises  from  a  neighbonr'a  poultry  he  complains  of  as 
grievances.  And,  meanwhile,  he  sympathizes  with  the 
anger  of  a  friend  who  has  been  led  by  false  statements  to 
join  ft  disastrous  enterprise,  or  whose  action  at  law  has 
been  rendered  futile  by  a  flaw  in  the  procedure.  Bnt 
though,  in  these  cases,  bis  sense  of  justice  is  offended,  he 
may  fail  to  distingnish  the  essential  trait  which  in  each 
case  causes  the  offence.  He  may  hare  the  sentiment 
of  jastice  in  full  measure  while  bis  idea  of  justice 
remains  ragne. 

This  relation  between  sentiment  and  idea  is  a  matter  of 
course.  The  ways  in  which  men  trespass  on  one  another 
become  more  numerous  in  their  kinds,  and  more  inrolreH, 
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as  society  grows  more  complex ;  and  they  must  be  experi- 
enced in  their  many  forms^  generation  after  generation^  before 
analysis  can  make  clear  the  essential  distinction  between 
legitimate  acts  and  illegitimate  acts.  The  idea  emerges 
and  becomes  definite  in  the  coarse  of  the  experiences 
that  action  may  be  carried  np  to  a  certain  limit  without 
causing  resentment  from  others,  but  if  carried  beyond  that 
limit  produces  resentment.  Such  experiences  accumulate ; 
and  gradually,  along  with  repugnance  to  the  acts  which 
bring  reactive  pains,  there  arises  a  conception  of  a  limit 
to  each  kind  of  activity  up  to  which  there  is  freedom 
to  act.  But  since  the  kinds  of  activity  are  many  and 
become  increasingly  various  with  the  development  of  social 
life,  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  general  nature  of  the 
limit  common  to  all  cases  can  be  conceived.* 

A  further  reason  for  this  slowness  of  development  should 
be  recognized.  Ideas  as  well  as  sentiments  must,  on  the 
average,  be  adjusted  to  the  social  state.  Hence,  as  war  has 
been  frequent  or  habitual  in  nearly  all  societies,  such  ideas 
of  justice  as  have  existed  have  been  perpetually  con- 
fused by  the  conflicting  requirements  of  internal  amity  and 
external  enmity. 

§  267.  Already  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  idea  of 
,  justice^  or  at  least  the  human  idea  of  justice,  contains  two 

*  The  genesis  of  the  idea  of  simple  limits  to  simple  actions  is  exhibited  to 
us  by  intelligent  animals,  and  serves  to  elucidate  the  process  in  the  case  of 
more  complex  actions  and  less  obvious  limits.  I  refer  to  the  dogs  of  Con- 
stantinople, among  which,  if  not  between  individuals  yet  between  groups  of 
individuals,  there  are  tacit  assertions  of  claims  and  penalties  for  invasions  of 
claims.  This  well-known  statement  has  been  recently  verified  in  a  striking 
way  in  the  work  of  Major  E.  C.  Johnson,  On  the  Track  of  the  Crescent.  He 
says  (pp.  58-9) : — **  One  evening  I  was  walking  [in  Constantinople]  with  an 
English  o£Scer  of  gendarmerie  when  a  bitch  came  up  and  licked  his  hand. 
.  .  .  She  followed  us  a  little  way,  and  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  She  wagged  her  tail,  and  looked  wistfully  after  us,  but  never  stirred 
when  we  called  her.  A  few  nights  afterwards  ...  the  same  bitch  .  .  • 
recognized  me  •  .  .  and  followed  me  to  the  boundary  of  her  district.*' 
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elements.  On  tKe  one  hand,  tKere  is  that  positiTe  element 
imph'ed  by  each  m&n'a  recognition  of  his  claims  to  unimpeded 
activities  and  the  benefits  they  bring.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  that  negative  element  implied  by  the  consciousness 
of  limits  which  the  presence  of  other  men  having  like 
claims  necessitates.  Tvro  opposite  traits  in  these  two 
components  especially  arrest  the  attention. 

Inequality  is  the  primordial  idea  suggested.  For  if  the 
principle  is  that  each  shall  receive  the  benefits  and  evils  doe 
to  his  own  natare  and  consequent  condact,  then,  since  men 
differ  in  their  powers,  there  must  be  differences  in  the  results 
of  their  conduct.     Unequal  amounts  of  benefit  are  implied. 

Mutual  limitations  to  men's  actions  surest  a  contrary 
idea.  When  it  is  seen  that  if  each  pursues  his  ends 
regardless  of  bis  neighbour's  claims,  quarrels  must  result, 
there  arises  the  consciousness  of  bounds  which  must  be  set 
to  the  doings  of  each  to  avoid  the  quarrels.  Experience 
shows  that  these  bounds  are  on  the  average  the  same  for 
all.  And  the  thought  of  spheres  of  action  bounded  by 
one  another,  which  hence  results,  involves  the  conception 
of  equality. 

Unbalanced  appreciations  of  these  two  factors  in  human 
justice,  lead  to  divergent  moral  and  social  theories,  which 
WD  must  now  glauce  at. 

§  268.  In  some  of  the  rudest  men  the  appreciations 
are  no  higher  than  -those  which  we  see  among  inferior 
gregarious  animals.  Here  the  stronger  takes  what  he 
pleases  from  the  weaker  without  exciting  general  repro- 
l&tion — as  among  the  Dogribs ;  while,  elsewhere,  there  is 
practised  and  tacitly  approved  something  like  communism 
— as  among  the  Fuegians.  But  where  habitual  war  has 
developed  political  organization,  the  idea  of  inequality 
becomes  predominant.  If  not  among  the  conquered,  who 
Are  made  slaves,  yet  among  the  conquerors,  who  naturally 
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tbink  of  tbat  which  condnces  to  their  interest  as  that  which 

ought  to  bO;  there  is  fostered  this  element  in  the  conception 

of  justice  which  implies  that  superiority  shall  have  the 

benefits  of  superiority. 

Though  the   Platonio  dialogues  may  not  be  taken  as 

measures  of  Greek  belief ,  yet  we  may  gather  from  them 

what  beliefs  were  general.     Glaucon^  describing  a  current 

opinion,  says : — 

'*  This,  as  they  affirm,  it  the  origin  and  natare  of  jostioe : — ^there  is  a 
mean  or  compromise  between  the  best  of  all,  which  is  to  do  and  not  to  suffer 
injustice,  and  the  worst  of  all,  which  is  to  suffer  without  the  power  of 
retaliation ;  and  justice,  being  the  mean  between  the  two,  is  tolerated  not  as 
good,  but  as  the  lesser  evil.*'  And  immediately  afterwards  it  is  said  that 
men  "  are  only  diverted  into  the  path  of  justice  by  the  force  of  law." 

In  this  significant  passage  several  things  are  to  be  noted. 
There  is  first  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  above  indicated,  that 
at  an  early  stage  the  practice  of  justice  is  initiated  by  the 
dread  of  retaliation,  and  the  conviction,  suggested  by 
experience,  that  on  the  whole  it  is  desirable  to  avoid 
aggression  and  to  respect  the  limit  which  compromise 
implies :  there  is  no  thought  of  intrinsic  fiagitiousness  in 
aggression,  but  only  of  its  impolicy.  Further,  the  limit.to 
each  man's  actions,  described  as  "  a  mean  or  compromise,'* 
and  respect  for  which  is  called  'Hhe  path  of  justice,'*  is 
said  to  be  established  only  '^  by  the  force  of  law."  Law 
is  not  considered  as  an  expression  of  justice  otherwise 
cognizable,  but  as  itself  the  source  of  justice;  and  hence 
results  the  meaning  of  a  preceding  proposition,  that  it  is 
just  to  obey  the  law.  Thirdly,  there  is  an  implication  that 
were  it  not  for  retaliation  and  legal  penalties,  the  stronger 
might  with  propriety  take  advantage  of  the  weaker.  There 
is  a  half-expressed  belief  that  superiority  ought  to  have 
all  the  advantages  which  superiority  can  take  :  the  idea  of 
inequality  occupies  a  prominent  place,  while  the  idea  of 
equality  makes  no  definite  appearance. 

What  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  or  rather  of  Socrates,  on 
the  matter  is  not  very  easy  to  find  out.     Greek  ideas  on 
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many  matterg  had  not  yet  reached  the  stags  of  definiteness, 
and  throQghoat  the  dinlogaea  the  thinking  is  hazy.  Justice, 
which  is  in  some  places  exemplified  by  honesty,  is  elsewhere 
the  eqaivalent  of  virtae  at  large,  and  then  (to  quote  from 
Jowetf  s  aammary)  is  regarded  as  "universal  order  or  well 
being,  first  in  the  State,  and  aecondly  in  the  individnal." 
This  last,  which  is  the  finished  conclusion,  implies  estab- 
lished predominance  of  a  ruling  class  and  Bubjection  of 
the  rest.  Justice  consists  "in  each  of  the  three  classes 
doing  the  work  of  its  onn  class : "  carpenter,  shoemaker, 
or  what  not,  "doing  each  his  own  business,  and  not 
another's ; "  and  all  obeying  the  class  whose  business  it  is 
to  rule.*  Tbns  the  idea  of  justice  is  developed  from  the 
idea  of  inequality.  Though  there  is  some  recognition  of 
equality  of  positions  and  of  claims  among  members  of  the 
same  class,  yet  the  regulations  respecting  community  of 
wires  &o.  in  the  guardian-class,  have  for  their  avowed 
purpose  to  establish,  even  within  that  class,  unequal 
privileges  for  the  benefit  of  the  superior. 

That  the  notion  of  jostice  had  this  general  character 
among  the  Greeks,  is  farther  shown  by  the  fact  that  it 
recurs  in  Aristotle.  In  Chapter  V.  of  his  Politics,  he 
oonclades  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  both 
advantageons  and  just. 

Bat  now  observe  that  though  in  the  Greek  conception  of 
*  On  aaothsr  pige  tbeK  u  Auniibed  t,  tjpical  eiunpls  of  Socratia 
winning.  It  U  hold  to  ba  &  jmt  "  principle  that  indindn&ls  an  neilher  to 
tkka  vhatia  uiothei'a,  nor  to  be  deprited  ol  what  ii  their  own."  Fromthii 
U  It  infaired  that  josttes  ooiuiita  in  "having  and  doinf  ^^b*  '"  *  mui'' 
oim ; "  and  than  oomu  the  further  infeienos  that  it  is  nnjnst  toi  one  man 
to  aianme  another'!  ocenpation,  and  "  force  hia  iraj"  oat  of  one  class  into 
another.  Here,  then,  btcaoM  a  roan's  own  pn^ertj  and  his  own  ocenpation 
an  both  called  hii  own,  the  aame  conclusion  is  drawn  ooneeming  both.  Two 
(allaci«a  are  involTsd — the  one  that  a  man  can  "  own  "  a  trade  in  the  lama 
war  that  ha  owns  a  coat,  and  the  other  that  beeanee  he  ma;  not  be  dtpritti 
of  the  ooat  ha  most  be  ratrieUd  to  the  trade.  The  Flatonio  dialognes  aro 
•rerTwfaers  Titiat«d  bj  fallacies  of  thti  kind,  eansad  bj  oontonnding  word* 
with  things  -nnity  of  name  with  nnitj  of  aatorsL 
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justice  there  predominates  tbe  idea  of  inequality^  wUIe  the 
idea  of  equality  is  inconspicuous^  the  inequality  refers^  not 
to  the  natural  achievement  of  greater  rewards*  by  greater 
merits^  but  to  the  artificial  apportionment  of  greater  rewards 
to  greater  merits.  It  is  an  inequality  mainly  established  by 
authority.  The  gradations  in  the  civil  organization  are 
of  the  same  nature  as  those  in  the  military  organization. 
Regimentation  pervades  both;  and  the  idea  of  justice  is 
conformed  to  the  traits  of  the  social  structure. 

And  this  is  the  idea  of  justice  proper  to  the  militant  type 
at  large^  as  we  are  again  shown  throughout  Europe  in  sub- 
sequent ages.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out  that  along  with 
the  different  law-established  positions  and  privileges  of 
different  ranks,  there  went  gradations  in  the  amounts  paid 
in  composition  fur  crimes^  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
injured.  And  how  completely  the  notion  of  justice  was 
determined  by  the  notion  of  rightly-existing  inequalities^  is 
shown  by  the  condemnation  of  serfs  who  escaped  into  the 
towns,  and  were  said  to  have  ''  unjustly  "  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  the  control  of  their  lords. 

Thus,  as  might  be  expected,  we  find  that  while  the 
struggle  for  existence  between  societies  is  going  on 
actively,  recognition  of  the  primary  factor  in  justice  which 
is  common  to  life  at  large,  human  and  sub-human,  is  very 
imperfectly  qualified  by  recognition  of  the  secondary  factor. 
That  which  we  may  distinguish  as  the  brute  element  in  the 
conception  is  but  little  mitigated  by  the  human  element. 

§  269,  All  movements  are  rhythmical,  and,  among  others, 
social  movements,  with  their  accompanying  doctrines. 
After  that  conception  of  justice  in  which  the  idea  of 
inequality  unduly  predominates,  comes  a  conception  in 
which  the  idea  of  equality  unduly  predominates. 

A  recent  example  of  such  reactions  is  furnished  by  the 
ethical  theory  of  Bentham.    As  is  shown  by  the  following 
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extract  from  Mr.  Mill's  Utilitarianism  (p.  91),  the  idea  of 
inequality  here  entirely  disappears. 

The  OTMtwt-H&ppinesi  Piindple  i>  ft  mere  tonn  of  woria  without  ratioDsl 
aigiufieBtioii,  onlen  one  person's  Ii&ppinesa,  Enpposed  eqniJ  in  degiee  (vitli 
the  pioper  sUowMice  made  for  kind),  ia  coonted  tor  exactly  as  mnoli  u 
vioth«s's.  Those  oonditions  being  supplied, Bentham's  diotmn,  "everybody 
to  ooQQt  for  one,  nobody  for  mora  than  one,"  might  be  mitten  nndor  tks 
plinoiple  ol  utility  ■■  an  explanatory  oonunentaiy. 

Now  thoagli  Bentliam  ridicules  the  taking  of  justice  as 
our  guide,  saying  that  while  happiuess  is  an  end  intelligible 
to  all,  joatice  is  a  relatively  nnintelligible  end,  yet  he  tacitly 
asserts  that  his  principle — "everybody  to  count  for  one, 
nobody  for  more  than  oue,"  is  just ;  since,  otherwise,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  admit  that  it  is  unjust,  and  we  may  not 
suppose  he  woald  do  so.  Hence  the  implication  of  his 
doctrine  is  that  justice  means  an  equal  apportionment  of 
the  benefits,  material  and  immaterial,  which  men's  activi- 
ties bring.  There  is  no  recognition  of  the  propriety  of 
inequalities  in  men's  shares  of  happiness,  consequent  on 
inequalities  in  their  facalties  or  characters. 

This  ia  the  theory  which  Commanism  wnald  reduce  to 
practice.  From  one  who  knows  him,  I  learn  that  Prince 
Krapotkin  blames  the  English  socialists  because  they  do 
not  propose  to  act  out  the  mle  popularly  worded  as  "  share 
and  share  alike."  In  a  recent  periodical,  M.  de  Laveleye 
snmmed  np  the  commnnistio  principle  as  being  "  that  the 
individual  works  for  the  profit  of  the  State,  to  which  he 
hands  over  the  produce  of  his  labour  for  equal  division 
among  all."  In  the  commnnistic  Utopia  described  in  Mr. 
Bellamy's  Looking  Backward,  it  is  held  that  each  "shall 
make  the  flame  effort/'  and  that  if  by  the  same  effort,  bodily 
or  mental,  one  produces  twice  as  much  as  another,  he  is  not 
to  be  advantaged  by  the  difference.  The  intellectually  nr 
physically  feeble  are  to  bo  quite  as  well  off  as  others :  the 
assertion  being  that  the  existing  r^ime  is  one  of  "robbing 
the  incapable  class  of  their  plain  right  in  leaving  them 
unprovided  for." 

The  principle  of  inequality  is  thus  denied  absolutely.     lb 
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is  assamed  to  be  anjast  tliat  superiority  of  natare  sliall 
bring  superiority  of  results,  or,  at  any  rate,  superiority  of 
material  results ;  and  as  no  distiuction  appears  to  be  made 
in  respect  either  of  physical  qualities  or  intellectual  qualities 
or  moral  qualities,  the  implication  is  not  only  that  strong  and 
weak  shall  fare  alike,  but  that  foolish  and  wise,  worthy  and 
unworthy,  mean  and  noble,  shall  do  the  same.  For  if, 
according  to  this  conception  of  justice,  defects  of  nature, 
physical  or  intellectual,  ought  not  to  count,  neither  ought 
moral  defects,  since  they  are  all  primarily  inherited. 

And  here,  too,  we  have  a  deliberate  abolition  of  that 
cardinal  distinction  between  the  ethics  of  the  family  and 
the  ethics  of  the  State,  emphasized  at  the  outset :  an  aboli- 
tion which,  as  we  saw,  must  eventuate  in  decay  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  species  or  variety  in  which  it  takes  place. 

§  270.  After  contemplating  these  divergent  conceptions 
of  justice,  in  which  the  ideas  of  inequality  and  equality 
almost  or  quite  exclude  one  another,  we  are  now  prepared 
for  framing  a  true  conception  of  justice. 

In  other  fields  of  thought  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  show 
that  the  right  view  is  obtained  by  co-ordinating  the 
antagonistic  wrong  views.  Thus,  the  association-theory  of 
intellect  is  harmonized  with  the  transcendental  theory  on 
perceiving  that  when,  to  the  effects  of  individual  experiences, 
are  added  the  inherited  effects  of  experiences  received  by  all 
ancestors,  the  two  views  become  one.  So,  too,  when  the 
moulding  of  feelings  into  harmony  with  requirements,  gener- 
ation after  generation,  is  recognized  as  causing  an  adapted 
moral  nature,  there  results  a  reconciliation  of  the  expediency- 
theory  of  morals  with  the  intuitional  theory.  And  here  we 
see  that  a  like  mutual  correction  occurs  with  this  more 
special  component  of  ethics  now  before  us. 

For  if  each  of  these  opposite  conceptions  of  justice  is 
accepted  as  true  in  part,  and  then  supplemented  by  the 
other,  there  results  that  conception  of  justice  which  arises 
on  contemplating  the  laws  of  life  as  carried  on  in  the  social 
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etate.  The  eqnali^  concerns  the  mntnally-limited  spheres 
of  action  which  mnst  be  maintained  if  associated  men  are 
to  co-operate  harmoniously.  The  inequality  concerns  the 
results  nhich  each  may  achieve  by  carrying  on  his  obtions 
within  the  implied  limits.  No  iucongrnity  exists  when  the 
ideas  of  eqnality  and  inequality  are  applied  the  one  to  the 
bonnds  and  the  other  to  the  benefits.  Contrariwise,  the  two 
may  be,  and  mnst  be,  simultaneously  asserted. 

Other  injunctions  which  ethics  has  to  atter  do  not  here 
concern  tu.  There  are  the  self-imposed  requirements  and 
limitations  of  private  conduct,  forming  that  large  division 
of  ethics  treated  of  in  Part  III.j  and  there  are  the  demands 
and  restraints  included  under  Negative  Beneficence  and 
FositiTd  Beneficence,  to  be  hereafter  treated  of,  which  are 
at  once  self-imposed  and  in  a  measure  imposed  by  public 
opinion.  But  here  we  have  to  do  only  with  those  claims 
and  those  limits  which  have  to  be  maintained  as  conditions 
to  harmonioQS  co-operation,  and  which  alone  are  to  be 
enforced  by  society  in  its  corporate  capacity. 

§  271.  Any  considerable  acceptance  of  so  definite  an  idea 
of  justice  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  an  idea  appropriate 
to  an  ultimate  state,  and  can  be  but  partially  entertained 
daring  tiransitional  states;  for  the  prevailing  ideas  must, 
on  the  average,  be  congruous  with  existing  institutions 
and  activities. 

The  two  essentially-difierent  types  of  social  organization, 
militant  and  industrial,  based  respectively  on  statui  and  on 
contract,  have,  as  we  have  above  seen,  feelings  and  beliefs 
severally  adjusted  to  them ;  and  the  mixed  feelings  and 
beliefs  appropriate  to  intermediate  types,  have  continually 
to  change  according  to  the  ratio  between  the  one  and  the 
other.  As  I  have  elsewhere  shown,*  during  the  thirty — or 
rather  forty — ^years'  peace,  and  consequent  weakening  of 
the  militaot  organization,  the  idea  of  justice  became  clearer : 
•  PfSaetrta  of  Sodvtory.  H  3S6-7 1  PoUtleal  tattUatioiu,  ||  673-4  and  560. 
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coercive  regulations  were  relaxed  and  each  man  left  more 
free  to  make  the  best  of  himself.  Bat  since  then,  the 
re-development  of  militancy  has  caused  reversal  of  these 
changes;  and,  along  with  nominal  increases  of  freedom, 
actual  diminutions  of  freedom  have  resulted  from  multiplied 
restrictions  and  exactions.  The  spirit  of  regimentation 
proper  to  the  militant  type,  has  been  spreading  throughout 
the  administration  of  civil  life.  An  army  of  workers  with 
appointed  tasks  and  apportioned  shares  of  products,  which 
socialism,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  aims  at,  shows  in 
civil  life  the  same  characters  as  an  army  of  soldiers  with 
prescribed  duties  and  fixed  rations  shows  in  military 
life ;  and  every  act  of  parliament  which  takes  money  from 
the  individual  for  public  purposes  and  gives  him  public 
benefits,  tends  to  assimilate  the  two.  Germany  best  shows 
this  kinship.  There,  where  militancy  is  most  pronounced, 
and  where  the  regulation  of  citizens  is  most  elaborate, 
socialism  is  most  highly  developed;  and  from  the  head  of 
the  Grcrman  military  system  has  now  come  the  proposal 
of  regimental  regulations  for  the  working  classes  through- 
out Europe. 

Sympathy  which,  a  generation  ago,  was  taking  the  shape 
of  justice,  is  relapsing  into  the  shape  of  generosity ;  and 
the  generosity  is  exercised  by  inflicting  injustice.  Daily 
legislation  betrays  little  anxiety  that  each  shall  have  that 
which  belongs  to  him,  but  great  anxiety  that  he  shall  have 
that  which  belongs  to  somebody  else.  For  while  no  energy 
is  expended  in  so  reforming  our  judicial  administration 
that  everyone  may  obtain  and  enjoy  all  he  has  earned, 
great  energy  is  shown  in  providing  for  him  and  others 
benefits  which  they  have  not  earned.  Along  with  that 
miserable  laissez-faire  which  calmly  looks  on  while  men 
ruin  themselves  in  trying  to  enforce  by  law  their  equitable 
claims,  there  goes  activity  in  supplying  them,  at  other 
men's  cost,  with  gratia  novel-reading  I 
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THB  FOBUniiA  OF  JUSTICE. 

§  272.  After  tracing  up  the  evolution  of  justice  in  its 
aimple  form,  considered  objectirelj  as  a  condition  to  the 
maiotenauce  of  life;  after  seeing  how  jnstice  as  so  con- 
sidered becomes  qnalified  hj  a  new  factor  when  the  life  in 
gregarions,  more  especially  in  the  hmnan  race ;  aud  after 
observing  the  corresponding  subjective  prodncta — the  senti- 
ment of  jnstice  and  the  idea  of  justice — arising  from  converse 
with  this  condition ;  we  are  now  prepared  for  giving  to  the 
conclnsion  reached  a  definite  form.  We  have  simply  to 
find  a  precise  expression  for  the  compromise  described  in 
the  last  chapter. 

The  formnla  has  to  noite  a  positive  element  with  u 
negative  element.  It  mnst  be  positive  in  so  for  as  it  asserts 
for  each  that,  since  he  is  to  receive  and  safier  the  good  and 
evil  resnlts  of  his  actions,  he  mnst  be  allowed  to  act.  And 
it  mnst  be  negative  in  so  far  as,  by  asserting  this  of 
everyone,  it  implies  that  each  can  be  allowed  to  act  only 
under  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  presence  of  other? 
having  like  claims  to  act.  Evidently  the  positive  element 
is  that  which  expresses  a  pre-reqnisite  to  life  in  general, 
and  the  negative  element  is  that  which  qnalifies  this  pre- 
requisite in  the  way  required  wheo,  instead  of  one  life 
carried  on  alone,  there  are  many  lives  carried  on  together. 

Hence,  that  which  we  have  to  express  in  a  precise  wav, 
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18  the  liberty  of  each  h'mited  only  by  the  like  liberties  of 
all.  This  we  do  by  saying : — ^Every  man  is  free  to  do  that 
which  he  wills^  provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom 
of  any  other  man. 

§  273.  A  possible  misapprehension  mast  be  guarded 
against.  There  are  acts  of  aggression  which  the  formula 
is  presumably  intended  to  exclude^  which  apparently  it  does 
not  exclude.  It  may  be  said  that- if  A  strikes  B,  then,  so 
long  as  B  is  not  debarred  from  striking  A  in  return,  no 
greater  freedom  is  claimed  by  the  one  than  by  the  other;  or 
it  may  be  said  that  if  A  has  trespassed  on  B's  property,  the 
requirement  of  the  formula  has  not  been  broken  so  long  as 
B  can  trespass  on  A's  property.  Such  interpretations, 
however,  mistake  the  essential  meaning  of  the  formula, 
which  we  at  once  see  if  we  refer  back  to  its  origin. 

For  the  truth  to  be  expressed  is  that  each  in  carrying  on 
the  actions  which  constitute  his  life  for  the  time  being,  and 
conduce  to  the  subsequent  maintenance  of  his  life,  shall  not 
be  impeded  further  than  by  the  carrying  on  of  those  kindred 
actions  which  maintain  the  lives  of  others.  It  does  not 
countenance  a  superfluous  interference  with  another's  life, 
committed  on  the  ground  that  an  equal  intai;ference  may 
balance  it.  Such  a  rendering  of  the  formula  is  oiie  which 
implies  greater  deductions  from  the  lives  of  each  and  all 
than  the  associated  state  necessarily  entails;  and  this  is 
obviously  a  perversion  of  its  meaning. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  though  not  the  immediate  end, 
the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  is  the  remote  end,  we  see 
clearly  that  the  sphere  within  which  each  may  pursue  happi- 
ness has  a  limit,  on  the  other  side  of  which  lie  the  similarly 
limited  spheres  of  action  of  his  neighbours ;  and  that  he 
may  not  intrude  on  his  neighbour's  spheres  on  condition 
that  they  may  intrude  on  his.  Instead  of  justifying 
aggression  and  counter-aggression,  the  intention  of  the 
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formula  ia  to  fix  a  boond  wHch  may  not  be  exoeeded  on 
eitlier  side. 

§  274.  And  herOj  on  tbia  misapprelienaion  and  this  recti- 
fication, an  instroctive  comment  ia  yielded  bj  the  facts  of 
Booial  pTo^esB.  For  tbey  show  that,  in  bo  far  as  justice  is 
concerned,  there  has  beea  an  advance  from  the  incorrect 
interpretation  to  the  correct  interpretation. 

In  early  stages  we  see  habitnal  af^gression  and  connter- 
eggression  :  now  between  societies  and  now  between  indi- 
riduals.  Neighbonring  tribes  fight  about  the  limits  to 
their  territories,  trespassing  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other;  and  farther  fights  are  entailed  by  the  require- 
ment that  mortality  soSered  shall  be  followed  by  mortality 
inSicted.  In  sncb  acta  of  revenge  and  re-rerenge  there  is 
displayed  a  Tagne  recognition  of  equality  of  claims.  This 
tends  towards  recognition  of  definite  limits,  alike  in  respect 
of  territory  and  in  respect  of  bloodshed ;  so  that  in  some 
cases  a  balance  is  maintained  between  the  numbers  of 
deaths  on  either  side. 

Along  with  this  growing  conception  of  inter-tribal  justice 
goes  a  growing  conception  of  jnstice  among  members  of 
each  tribe.  At  first  it  is  the  fear  of  retaliation  which 
causes  snch  respecf  for  one  another's  persons  and  posses- 
sions as  exists.  The  idea  of  jnstice  is  that  of  a  balancing 
of  injuries — "  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
This  remains  the  idea  during  early  stages  of  cirilizstion. 
After  jnstice,  as  so  conceived,  ceases  to  be  enforced  by 
the  aggrieved  person  himself,  it  is  this  which  he  asks  to 
have  enforced  by  the  constituted  authority.  The  cry  to 
the  ruler  for  justice  is  the  cry  for  punishment — for  the 
infliction  of  an  injury  at  least  as  great  as  the  injury 
suffered,  or,  otherwise,  for  a  compensation  equivalent  to 
the  loss.  Thns  the  equality  of  claims  is  but  tacitly  asserted 
in  the  demand  to  have  rectified,  as  far  as  nay  be,  the 
breaches  of  equality. 
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How  there  tends  gradaally  to  emerge  from  tliis  crade 
conception  of  justice  the.  finished  conception  of  justice^  it 
seems  scarcely  needful  to  explain.  The  true  idea  is 
generated  by  experience  of  the  evils  which  accompany 
the  false  idea.  Naturally,  the  perception  of  the  right 
restraints  on  conduct  becomes  clearer  as  respect  for  these 
restraints  is  forced  on  men,  and  so  rendered  more  habitual 
and  more  general.  Men's  incursions  into  one  another's 
spheres  constitute  a  kind  of  oscillation,  which,  violent  at 
the  outset,  becomes  gradually  less  with  the  progress 
towards  a  relatively  peaceful  state  of  society.  As  the 
oscillations  decrease  there  is  an  approach  to  equilibrium ; 
and  along  with  this  approach  to  equilibrium  comes  approach 
to  a  definite  theory  of  equilibrium. 

Thus  that  primitive  idea  of  justice  in  which  aggression 
is  to  be  balanced  by  counter-aggression,  fades  from 
thought  as  fast  as  it  disappears  from  practice ;  and  there 
comes  the  idea  of  justice  here  formulated,  in  which  are 
recognized  such  limitations  of  conduct  as  exclude  aggres- 
sions altogether. 

Note.  For  the  views  of  Kant  concerning  the  ultimate 
principle  of  Right,  see  Appendix  A. 
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§  275.  Before  going  farther  we  most  contemplate  this 
formnla  under  all  its  aepecta,  for  the  parpose  of  seeing 
what  may  be  said  against  it  aa  well  as  what  may  be  said  in 
its  fftTonr. 

By  those  who  bare  been  brought  np  in  the  reigning 
school  of  politic?  and  morals,  nothing  less  than  scorn  ia 
shown  for  every  doctrine  which  implies  restraint  on  the 
doings  of  immediate  expediency  or  what  appears  to  be 
sach.  Along  with  avowed  contempt  for  "  abstract  prin- 
ciples" and  generalizations,  there  goes  unlimited  faith  in 
a  motley  assemblage  of  nominees  of  caucuses,  ruled  by 
ignorant  and  fanatical  wire-pullers;  and  it  is  thought 
intolerable  that  its  judgments  should  be  in  any  way  sab- 
ordinated  by  deductions  from  ethical  truths. 

Strangely  enough  we  find  in  the  world  of  science,  too, 
this  approval  of  political  empiricism  and  disbelief  in  any 
other  guidance.  Though  it  is  a  trait  of  the  scientific  mind 
to  recognize  causation  as  aniversal,  and  though  this 
involves  a  tacit  admission  that  causation  holds  throughout 
the  actions  of  incorporated  men,  this  admission  remains 
a  dead  letter.  Kotwithstanding  the  obvious  fact  that  if 
there  is  no  causation  in  public  affairs  one  course  must  be 
as  good  as  another ;  and  notwithstanding  the  obvious  fact 
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tliat  to  repudiate  this  implication  is  to  say  that  some  cause 
determines  the  goodness  or  badness  of  this  or  that  policy ; 
no  effort  is  made  to  identify  the  causation.  Contrariwise^ 
there  is  ridicule  of  those  who  attempt  to  find  a  definite 
expression  for  the  fundamental  principle  of  harmonious 
social  order.  The  differences  among  their  views  are 
emphasized^  rather  than  the  traits  which  their  views  have 
in  common;  just  as^  by  adherents  of  the  current  creed^ 
the  differences  among  men  of  science  are  emphasized^ 
instead  of  their  essential  agreements. 

Manifestly,  then,  before  proceeding  we  must  deal  with 
the  more  important  objections  urged  against  the  formula 
reached  in  the  last  chapter. 

§  276.  Every  kind  of  evolution  is  from  the  indefinite  to 
the  definite ;  and  one  of  the  implications  is  that  a  distinct 
conception  of  justice  can  have  arisen  but  gradually.  Already 
the  advance  towards  a  practical  recognition  of  justice  has 
been  shown  to  imply  a  corresponding  advance  towards 
theoretical  recognition  of  it.  It  will  be  desirable  hero  to 
observe  more  closely  this  growth  of  the  consciousness  that 
the  activities  carried  on  for  self-conservation  by  each,  are 
to  be  restrained  by  the  like  activities  of  all. 

And  first  let  us  note  a  fact  which  might  have  been  fitly 
included  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter — the  fact  that  where 
men  are  subject  to  the  discipline  of  a  peaceful  social  life 
only,  uninterfered  with  by  the  discipline  which  inter-social 
antagonisms  entail,  they  quickly  develop  this  consciousness. 
Entirely  pacific  tribes,  uncivilized  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  word  as  some  of  them  are,  show  a  perception  of  that 
which  constitutes  equity,  far  clearer  than  the  perception 
displayed  by  civilized  peoples,  among  whom  the  habits  of 
indiistrial  life  are  qualified  more  or  less  largely  by  the 
habits  of  militant  life.  The  amiable  and  conscientious 
Lepcha,  who,  while  he  does  not  desire  to  be  killed  himself, 
refuses  absolutely  to  assist  in  killing  others;  the  Hos 
full  of  social  virtues,  who  may  be  driven  almost  to  suicide 
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b;  the  anspicion  that  he  has  committed  a  theft;  the  lowly 
Wood-Veddah,  who  can  scarcely  conceive  it  possible  that 
one  man  should  willingly  hart  another,  or  take  that  which 
does  not  belong  to  him ; — these  and  sundry  others  show  that 
though  there  is  not  intelligence  enough  to  frame  a  con- 
ception of  the  fundamental  social  law,  there  is  yet  a  strong 
sentiment  responding  to  this  law,  and  an  understanding  o£ 
its  special  applications.  Where  the  conditions  are  such  as 
do  not  require  that  respect  for  the  claims  of  fellow-tribes- 
men shall  go  along  with  freqaent  tramplings  on  the  claims 
of  men  oatside  the  tribe,  there  grow  up  simultaneously  in 
each  indiTidnal  a  regard  for  hia  own  claims  and  a  regard  for 
the  claims  of  other  individuals. 

It  ia  only  where  the  ethics  of  amity  are  entangled  with  the 
ethics  of  enmity,  that  thoughts  about  conduct  are  confused 
by  the  necessities  of  compromise.  The  habit  of  aggression 
outside  the  society  is  at  variance  with  the  habit  of  non- 
aggression  inside  the  society,  and  at  variance  with  recogni- 
tion of  the  law  implied  by  non-aggression.  A  people  which 
gives  to  its  soldiers  the  euphemistic  title  "  defenders  of 
their  country,"  and  then  exclusively  uses  them  as  invaders 
of  other  countries — a  people  which  so  far  appreciates 
the  value  of  life  that  within  its  bounds  it  forbids  prize- 
fights, but  beyond  ita  bounds  frequently  takes  scores  of 
lives  to  avenge  one  life — a  people  which  at  home  cannot 
tolerate  the  thought  that  inferiority  shall  bear  the  self- 
inflicted  evils  of  inferiority,  but  abroad  has  no  compunction 
in  using  ballet  and  bayonet  to  whatever  extent  ia  needful 
for  conquest  of  the  uncivilized,  arguing  that  the  inferior 
should  be  replaced  by  the  superior ; — such  a  people  most 
think  crookedly  about  the  ultimate  principles  of  right  and 
wrong.  Kow  enunciating  the  code  appropriate  to  its  in- 
ternal policy  and  now  the  code  appropriate  to  ita  external 
policy,  it  cannot  entertain  a  consistent  set  of  ethical  ideas. 
Alt  through  the  course  of  that  conflict  of  races  which,  by 
peopling  the  Garth  with  the  strongest,  has  been  a  preU> 
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minary  to  high  civilization^  there  have  gone  on  these  in« 
congraoas  activities  necessitating^  incongruous  sets  of  be* 
liefs^  and  making  a  congruous  set  of  beliefs  inadmissible. 

Nevertheless,  where  the  conditions  have  allowed^  the 
conception  of  justice  has  slowly  evolved  to  some  extent^  and 
found  for  itself  approximately  true  expressions.  In  the 
Hebrew  commandments  we  see  interdicts  which,  while 
they  do  not  overtly  recognize  the  positive  element  in  justice, 
affirm  in  detail  its  negative  element — ^specify  limits  to 
actions,  and,  by  prescribing  these  limits  for  all  Hebrews, 
tacitly  assert  that  life,  property,  good  name,  &c.,  must  be 
respected  in  one  as  in  another.  In  a  form  which  makes  no 
distinction  between  generosity  and  justice,  the  Christian 
maxim — *'  Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  you,"  vaguely  implies  the  equality  of  men's  claims 
— ^implies  it,  indeed,  in  too  sweeping  a  manner,  since  it 
recognizes  no  reason  for  inequality  in  the  shares  of  good 
respectively  appropriate  to  men :  there  is  in  it  no  direct 
recognition  of  any  claim  which  each  has  to  the  results  of 
his  own  activities,  but  only  an  implied  recognition  of  such 
claims  in  the  persons  of  others,  and  by  implication  a  pre- 
scribing of  limits.  Taking  no  note  of  intermediate  forms 
of  the  conception,  we  may  instance  among  modem  forms 
the  one  which  it  took  in  the  mind  of  Kant.  His  rule — '^  Act 
only  on  that  maxim  whereby  thou  canst  at  the  same  time  will 
that  it  should  become  a  universal  law,''  is,  indeed,  an  allo- 
tropic  form  of  the  Christian  rule.  The  suggestion  that  every 
other  man  must  be  imagined  to  act  after  a  manner  similar 
to  the  manner  proposed,  joined  with  the  tacit  implication 
that  if  suffering  would  be  caused,  the  act  should  not  be 
performed  (Kant  is  classed  as  an  anti-utilitarian  I),  indirectly 
assumes  that  the  welfares  of  other  men  are  to  be  considered 
as  severally  of  like  values  with  the  welfare  of  the  actor — an 
assumption  which,  while  it  covers  the  requirements  of 
Justice,  coyers  much  more. 

But  now  leaving  these  indications  of  the  beliefs  of  those 
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who  have  approacbed  the  question  from  the  religion!  side 
Kod  from  the  ethical  side,  let  db  consider  the  heliefs  of 
those  who  have  approached  it  from  the  legal  side. 

§  277.  Of  coorse,  when  jarists  set  forth  first  principles, 
or  appeal  to  them,  they  have  in  mind  the  bases  of  jastice, 
whether  thej  aae  the  word  justice  or  not ;  since  systems  of 
JDstice,  considered  in  general  or  in  detail,  form  the  sub- 
ject matters  of  their  works.  This  premised,  let  as  observe 
the  doctrines  from  time  to  time  enunciated. 

Sir  Henry  Maine,  speaking  of  certain  dangers  which 
threatened  the  development  of  Roman  law,  says : — 

"  Bot  at  ui;  nto  the;  htd  adeqaftte  protection  in  the'a  theory  of  Natural 
Law.  For  tbe  Natnnl  Iaw  of  tha  joriscoiunlta  waa  dietiiicUf  concsiTed  by 
them  aa  a  ■jstem  vhioh  ought  giadoall;  to  absorb  civil  laws,  withoat  anper- 

ieding  tham  bo  long  aa  the;  remained  unrepealed The  Talno  and 

Mrrioeablenesa  ol  the  conception  atOK  bom  ita  keeping  betoie  the  mental 
TiiioD  a  type  ol  perfect  law,  and  from  ita  inspiring  the  hope  of  an  indefinite 
approximation  to  it."  (ineieni  Low,  pp.  76-7,  Srd  edition.) 
In  the  spirit  of  these  Roman  lawyers,  one  of  oar  early 
jndges  of  high  repute.  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  uttered  the 
emphatic  assertion — 

"  Btbd  an  Act  ot  Parliament  made  against  natnral  eqnity,  as  to  make  a 
man  JndgeinhisowncaM.iiToidin  itself,  tot  jura  mUtm  nmtimmutabilia, 
and  they  are  legeM  Itgiat."  {Hobart'M  RepcrU,  Lond.  IMl,  p.  ISO.) 
So  said  a  great  authority  of  later  date.  Dominated  by 
a  creed  which  taught  that  natural  things  are  supematurally 
ordained,  Bkckstone  wrote  : — 

"  This  law  ol  nature  being  coeval  with  monltind,  and  dictated  by  Ood 
faimaelf.  ii  of  coarse  aoperior  in  obligation  to  any  other  ....  no  hmnan 
laws  are  of  any  vaUdity  if  contrary  to  this ;  and  such  o{  them  aa  are  valid 
derive  all  their  force  and  all  their  aathority,  mediately  or  immediately,  Irom 
Uiia  original."  {Chitty'M  BtaeUtont,  ToL  I.,  pp.  37-8.) 
Of  like  character  is  another  verdict,  given  by  one  who 
treated  of  legislation  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  defines  a  law  of  nature  as  being — 
"  a  aapreme,  invariable,  and  uncontrollable  role  ot  oondact  to  all  men  .  .  . 
It  ia '  th«  law  ol  nature,'  becaose  ita  general  precepts  are  essentially  adapted 
to  proiaote  the  happiness  ot  man  .  .  ■  becaose  it  ia  discoverable  by  natnral 
naion,  and  snitable  to  oat  natonl  oonstitulioa ;  and  beoania  its  fitneas  and 
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wisdom  are  fonnded  on  the  general  nature  of  human  beings,  and  not  on  any 
of  those  temporary  and  accidental  situations  in  which  they  may  be  placed.** 
(Mackintosh's  Miscellaneoui  Worki,  YoL  I.,  p.  846.) 

Even  the  despotically-minded  Austin^  idolized  by  tlie 
lawyers  of  our  days  as  having  elaborated  a  theory  of  un- 
limited legislative  authority,  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
ultimate  justification  for  the  governmental  absolutism  he 
defends,  is  ethical.  Behind  the  authority,  monarchical, 
oligarchic^  or  parliroentary,  which  enacts  laws  represented 
as  supreme,  there  is  at  length  recognized  an  authority  to 
which  it  is  subordinate — an  authority,  therefore,  which  is 
not  derived  from  human  law,  but  is  above  human  law, — 
an  authority  which  is  by  implication  ascribed,  if  not  to  divine 
enactment,  then  to  the  nature  of  things. 

Paying  some  respect  to  these  dicta  (to  which  I  may  add 
that  of  the  German  jurists  with  their  Naturrecht)  does  not 
imply  unreasoning  credulity.  We  may  reasonably  suspect 
that,  however  much  they  may  be  in  form  open  to  criticism, 
they  are  true  in  essence. 

§  278.  "  But  these  are  a  priori  beh'efs,''  will  be  the 
contemptuous  comment  of  many.  ^^They  all  exemplify 
that  vicious  mode  of  philosophizing  which  consists  in  evol- 
ving truths  out  of  the  depths  of  one's  own  consciousness," 
will  be  said  by  those  who  hold  that  general  truths  can  be 
reached  only  by  conscious  induction.  Curiously  illustrating 
the  law  that  all  movement  is  rhythmical,  the  absolute  faith 
of  past  times  in  a  priori  reasoning,  has  given  place  to 
absolute  disbelief;  and  now  nothing  is  to  be  accepted 
unless  it  is  reached  a  posteriori.  Any  one  who  contem- 
plates the  average  sweep  of  human  progress,  may  feel 
tolerably  certain  that  this  violent  reaction  will  be  followed 
by  a  re-reaction;  and  he  may  infer  that  both  of  these  anti- 
thetical modes  of  reasoning,  while  they  have  their  abuses, 
have  also  their  uses. 
Whence  come  a  priori  beliefs — ^how  happen  they  to  arise  ? 
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I  do  not  of  course  refer  to  beliefs  peouliar  to  particular 
persona,  wkicli  may  be  results  of  iutellectaal  perversions. 
I  refer  to  those  which  are  general,  if  not  universal — 
beliefs  which  all,  or  nearly  all,  do  not  profess  to  base  on 
evidence,  and  yet  which  they  hold  to  be  certain.  The  origin 
of  such  beliefs  is  either  natural  or  aupematural.  If  super- 
uatural,  then  unless,  by  believers  in  a  devil,  they  are  regarded 
as  diabolically  insiauated  into  men  to  mislead  them,  they 
must  be  regarded  as  divinely  implanted  for  purposes  of 
goidauce,  and  therefore  to  be  trnsted.  If,  not  satisfied  with 
an  alleged  supernatural  derivation,  we  ask  for  a  natural 
derivation,  then  our  conclusion  must  be  that  these  modes 
of  thought  are  detenmned  by  converse'  with  the  relations 
of  things.  One  who  adheres  to  the  current  creed  with  its 
good  and  evil  agents,  is  not  without  a  feasible  reason  for 
denying  the  value  of  a  priori  beliefs  j  but  one  who  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  Evolution  is  obliged,  if  he  is  consistent,  to 
admit  that  a  priori  beliefs  entertained  by  men  at  large,  must 
have  arisen,  if  not  from  the  experiences  of  each  individual, 
then  from  the  experiences  of  the  race.  When,  to  take  a 
geometrical  illuBtration,  it  is  affirmed  that  two  straight 
lines  cannot  inclose  a  space ;  and  when  it  is  admitted,  as  it 
must  be,  that  this  truth  cannot  be  established  a  posteriori, 
since  not  in  one  case,  still  less  in  many  cases,  can  lines  be 
pursued  out  into  infinity  for  the  purpose  of  observing  what 
happens  to  the  space  between  them;  then  the  inevitable  ad- 
mission must  be  that  men's  experiences  of  straight  lines  (or 
rather,  having  regard  to  primitive  times,  let  us  say  objects 
approximately  straight)  have  been  snch  as  to  make  impossible 
the  conception  of  space  as  inclosed  by  two  straight  lines,— 
have  been  such  as  to  make  it  imperative  to  think  of  the  lines 
as  bending  before  the  apace  can  be  inclosed.  Unques- 
tionably, on  the  Evolution-hypothesis,  this  fixed  intuition 
must  have  been  established  by  that  intercourse  with  things 
which,  throughout  an  enormous  past,  has,  directly  or  in- 
directly,   determined   the    organization    of    the    nervoa* 
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system  and  ceHain  resulting  necessities  of  thought ;  and  the 
a  priori  beliefs  determined  by  these  necessities  differ  from 
a  posteriori  beliefs  simply  in  this^  that  they  are  products 
of  the  experiences  of  innumerable  successive  iudividuals 
instead  of  the  experiences  of  a  single  individual. 

If,  then,  from  the  Evolution  point  of  view,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly so  with  those  simple  cognitions  which  concern 
Space,  Time,  and  Number,  must  we  not  infer  that  it  is  so,  in 
large  measure,  with  those  more  complex  cognitions  which 
concern  human  relations  f  I  say  ''in  large  measure;''  partly 
because  the  experiences  are  in  this  case  far  more  involved 
and  BuperficiaUy  varied,  and  cannot  hare  produced  any- 
thing  like  such  definite  effects  on  the  nervous  organization ; 
and  partly  becarise,  instead  of  reaching  back  through  an 
immeasurable  series  of  ancestral  beings,  they  reach  back 
through  a  part  of  the  human  race  only.  For  these  ex- 
periences, hardly  traceable  during  early  stages,  become 
marked  and  coherent  only  where  amicable  social  co-opera- 
tion forms  a  considerable  factor  in  social  life.  Hence 
these  cognitions  must  be  comparatively  indefinite. 

The  qualification  to  be  therefore  made  is  that  these  ethical 
intuitions,  far  more  than  the  mathematical  intuitions,  have 
to  be  subjected  to  methodic  criticism.  Even  the  judgments 
of  immediate  perception  respecting  straight  lines,  curves, 
angles,  and  so  forth,  have  to  be  tested  in  ways  devised  by 
conscious  reason :  one  line  is  perceived  to  be  perpendicular 
to  another  with  approximate  truth,  but  complete  perpen- 
dicularity can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  aid  of  a  geome- 
trical theorem .  Evidently,  then,  the  relatively  vague  internal 
perceptions  which  men  have  of  right  human  relations,  aro 
not  to  be  accepted  without  deliberate  comparisons,  rigorous 
cross-examinations,  and  careful  testings  of  all  kinds :  a 
conclusion  made  obvious  by  the  numerous  minor  disagree- 
ments which  accompany  the  major  agreement. 

Thus  even  had  the  foregoing  dicta,  and  along  with  them 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  as  recently  formulated,  no  other 
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tiian  a  priori  derivatiouB  (and  this  is  far  from  being  the  fact) 
it  would  still  be  rational  to  regard  them  as  adambrationa 
of  B  truth,  if  not  literally  true. 

§  279.  But  now  mark  that  those  who,  in  this  case,  urge 
against  a  system  of  thought  the  reproach  that  it  sets  oat 
with  an  a  priori  intaition,  may  have  the  reproach  hnrled 
back  apon  them  with  more  than  equal  force. 

Alike  in  philosophy,  in  politics,  and  in  science,  we  may 
Bee  that  the  inductive  school  has  been  carried  by  its  violent 
reaction  against  the  deductive  school  to  the  extreme  of 
assnming  that  conscious  induction  suffices  for  all  pnrpoaes, 
and  that  tfaere  is  no  need  to  take  anything  for  granted. 
Thoagh  giving  proof  of  an  alleged  truth  consists  in 
lowing  that  it  is  included  in  some  wider  established  truth, 
and  though,  if  this  wider  troth  be  questioned,  the  process 
is  repeated  by  demonabrating  that  a  still  wider  truth  in* 
clndes  it ;  yet  it  ia  tacitly  assumed  that  this  process  may 
go  on  for  ever  without  reaching  a  widest  truth,  which 
cannot  be  included  in  any  other,  and  therefore  oannot 
be  proved.  And  the  result  of  making  this  unthinking 
assumption  is  the  building  up  of  theories  which,  if  they 
have  not  a  priori  beliefs  as  their  bases,  have  no  bases  at 
all.  This  we  shall  find  to  be  the  case  with  the  utilitarian 
systems  of  ethics  and  politics.* 

For  what  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  expediency  t  When 
it  is  proposed  to  guide  ourselves  empirically,  towards  what 

*  There  ue  wme  who  not  oolf  decline  to  kdmit  an;  trathi  u  DeoeiBuy, 
bat  itaj  nee«8sit;  iUelt ;  ftpparentlj  witboat  conwioiUDeiB  ot  the  EmI  thU 
•ince,  in  maoning,  eTer;  step  from  piemiBM  to  coDclniion  hu  no  othei 
wkiTftnt  than  perception  ol  the  oeoessitj  at  dependeDce,  to  den;  necesaity 
ia  to  deny  the  Talidi^  of  eTer;  ugument,  inelnding  that  by  which  it  is 
propowd  to  proTe  the  abBanoe  of  neoesait;  I  I  reoentlj  read  a  oommeat 
on  the  atrange  reanrrectiou  ol  a  doetrine  «aid  to  haTe  been  long  ago  killed. 
Doobtteia  remarkable  enooghi  il  tnw.  I  know  oal;  one  thing  mon 
remarkable,  and  that  i«  the  way  ia  wbiob  a  lyitem  ot  thought  nuj  bt  leea 
going  about  In  high  ipirili  after  hanug  oonunitted  laieidel 
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are  we  to  guide  oarselves  f  If  onr  course  must  always  be 
determined  by  the  merits  of  the  case,  by  what  are  the  merits 
to  be  judged  f  '^  By  conduciveness  to  the  welfare  of  society, 
or  the  good  of  the  community/'  will  be  the  answer.  It  will 
not  be  replied  that  the  merit  to  be  estimated  means  increase 
of  misery ;  it  will  not  be  replied  that  it  means  increase  of  a 
state  of  indifference,  sensational  and  emotional;  and  it  must 
therefore  be  replied  that  it  means  increase  of  happiness. 
By  implication,  if  not  avowedly,  greatest  happiness  is  the 
thing  to  be  achieved  by  public  action,  or  private  action,  or 
both.  But  now  whence  comes  this  postulate  ?  Is  it  an 
inductive  truth  f  Then  where  and  by  whom  has  the  induc- 
tion been  drawn  ?  Is  it  a  truth  of  experience  derived  from 
careful  observations  ?  Then  what  are  the  observations,  and 
when  was  there  generalized  that  vast  mass  of  them  on  which 
all  politics  and  morals  should  be  built  ?  Not  only  are  there 
no  such  experiences,  no  such  obsei^ations,  no  such  induc- 
tion, but  it  is  impossible  that  any  should  be  assigned.  Even 
were  the  intuition  universal,  which  it  is  not  (for  it  has  been 
denied  by  ascetics  in  all  ages  and  places,  and  is  demurred 
to  by  an  existing  school  of  moralists),  it  would  still  have 
no  better  warrant  than  that  of  being  an  immediate  dictum 
of  consciousness. 

More  than  this  is  true.  There  is  involved  a  further  belief 
no  less  a  priori.  Already  I  have  referred  to  Bentham's 
rule — "  Everybody  to  count  for  one,  nobody  for  more  than 
one/'  joined  with  Mr.  Mill's  comment  that  the  greatest* 
happiness  principle  is  meaningless  unless  ^'one  person's 
happiness  ...  is  counted  for  exactly  as  much  as  another's." 
Hence  the  Benthamite  theory  of  morals  and  politics  posits 
this  as  a  fundamental,  self-evident  truth.  And  this  tacit 
assumption  that  one  man's  claim  to  happiness  is  as  good  as 
another's,  has  been  recently  put  into  more  concrete  shape 
by  Mr.  Bellamy,  who  says  : — 

"  The  world,  and  everything  that  la  in  it,  will  ere  long  be  recognized  ai 
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Uu  oommoD  property  ol  all,  and  und«rUken  uid  administered  for  the  oqiul 
bene&t  of  >1L" 

That  is  to  say,  whether  formulated  bjr  Beutham  himself,  or 
by  Mill  as  his  expositor,  or  by  a  commnnistic  disciple,  the 
assumption  is  that  all  men  have  equal  rights  to  happiness. 
For  this  assnmptios  no  warrant  is  given,  or  can  be  given, 
other  than  alleged  intnitire  perception.  It  is  an  a  priori 
cognition. 

"  Bat  it  is  not  a  cognition  properly  so-called,"  will 
probably  be  asserted  by  those  who  wish  to  repudiate  the 
communistic  implication,  at  the  same  time  that  they  wish  to 
repudiate  the  a  priori  reasoning.  "  It  is  merely  the  product 
of  perverted  fancy.  Happiness  itself  cannot  be  divided  out 
either  equally  or  unequally,  and  the  greatest  happiness  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  equal  division  of  the  means  to  happi- 
nesa,  or  the  benefits,  as  they  are  sboTe  called.  It  is  to  be 
obtained  rather  by  giving  a  larger  share  of  means  to  those 
who  ere  most  capable  of  happiness."  Raising  no  question 
about  the  practicability  of  such  an  adjustment,  let  us  simply 
ask  the  warrant  for  this  assertion.  Is  it  an  inductive 
warrant  F  Has  anyone  made  a  number  of  comparisons 
between  societies  in  which  the  one  method  uf  apportioning 
happiness  has  been  pursued,  and  societies  in  which  the 
other  has  been  pursued  F  Hardly  so,  considering  that 
neither  the  one  method  nor  the  other  has  been  pursued  in 
any  society.  This  alternative  assumption  has  no  more  facts 
to  stand  upon  than  the  assumption  repudiated.  If  it  does 
not  claim  for  itself  an  a  priori  warrant,  tben  it  has  no 
warrant. 

Seo  then  the  predicament.  While  reprobating  assump* 
tions  said  to  be  warranted  only  by  direct  intuition,  this 
empirical  system  makes  more  such  .assumptions  than  the 
system  to  which  it  is  opposed  I  One  of  them  is  implied  in 
the  assertion  that  happiness  should  be  the  end  sought,  and 
anotJier  of  tbem  is  implied  in  either  of  the  two  assertions 
that  men  have  equal  rights  to  happiness  or  that  they  have 
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not  equal  rights  to  happiness.  Mark,  too,  that  no  one  of 
these  intuitions  is  justified  by  so  wide  a  consensus  as  the 
intuition  rejected  as  untrustworthy.  Sir  Henry  Maine 
remarks  that — 

**  The  happiness  of  mankind  is,  no  doubt,  sometimes  assigned,  both  in  the 
popular  and  in  the  legal  literatore  of  the  Bomans,  as  the  proper  object  of 
remedial  legislation,  bat  it  is  rery  remarkable  how  few  and  faint  are  the 
testimonies  to  this  principle  compared  with  the  tributes  which  are  constantlj 
offered  to  the  oyershadowing  claims  of  the  Law  of  Nature."  (Ancient  Law, 
p.  79,  8rd  edit.) 

And  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say  that  since  Roman  times, 
there  has  continued  to  be  this  contrast  between  the  narrow 
recognition  of  happiness  as  an  end,  and  the  wide  recog- 
nition  of  natural  equity  as  an  end. 

§  280.  But  now  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  principle 
of  natural  equity,  expressed  in  the  last  chapter  as  tbe 
freedom  of  each  limited  only  by  the  like  freedom  of  all, 
is  not  an  exclusively  a  priori  belief.  Though,  under  one 
aspect,  it  is  an  immediate  dictum  of  the  human  con- 
sciousness after  it  has  been  subject  to  the  discipline  of 
prolonged  social  life,  it  is,  under  another  aspect,  a  belief 
deducible  from  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  firstly  for  the 
maintenance  of  life  at  large,  and  secondly  for  the  main- 
tenance of  social  life. 

Examination  of  the  facts  has  shown  it  to  be  a  funda- 
mental law,  by  conformity  to  which  life  has  evolved 
from  its  lowest  up  to  its  highest  forms,  that  each  adult 
individual  shall  take  the  consequences  of  its  own  nature 
and  actions :  survival  of  the  fittest  being  the  result.  And 
the  necessary  implication  is  an  assertion  of  that  full 
liberty  to  act  which  forms  the  positive  element  in  the 
formula  of  justice ;  since,  without  full  liberty  to  act,  the 
relation  between  conduct  and  consequence  cannot  be  main- 
tained. Various  examples  have  made  clear  the  conclusion, 
manifest  in  theory,  that  among  gregarious  creatures  this 
freedom  of  each  to  act,  has  to  be  restricted ;  since  if  it  is 
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nnrestncted  tliere  must  arise  saoh  clashing  of  actions  as 
prevents  the  gregsrioasneas.  And  the  fact  that,  relatively 
Qnintelligent  tbough  thej  are,  inferior  gregarioaa  oreatares 
infiict  penalties  for  breaches  of  the  needfal  restrictions, 
shows  how  regard  for  them  has  come  to  be  nnconscioosly 
established  as  a  condition  to  persistent  social  lire. 

These  two  laws,  holding,  the  one  of  all  creatures  and  the 
other  of  social  creatures,  and  the  display  of  which  is  clearer 
in  proportion  as  the  evolntion  is  higher,  find  their  last  and 
fullest  sphere  of  manifestation  in  hnman  societies.  We 
hare  recently  seen  that  along  with  the  growth  of  peaceful 
co-operation  there  has  been  an  increasing  conformity  to  this 
componnd  law  ander  both  its  positive  and  negative  aspects ; 
and  we  have  also  seen  that  there  has  gone  on  simaltaneonsly 
an  increase  of  emotional  regard  for  it  and  intellectnal 
apprehension  of  it. 

So  that  we  have  not  only  the  reasons  above  given  for 
conclnding  that  this  a  priori  belief  has  its  origin  in  the 
experiences  of  the  race,  bat  we  are  enabled  to  afBliate  it 
on  the  experiences  of  living  creatnres  at  large,  and  to 
perceive  that  it  is  but  a  con^ciona  response  to  certain 
necessary  relations  in  the  order  of  nature. 

No  higher  warrant  can  be  imagined;  and  now,  accepting 
the  law  of  eqnal  freedom  as  an  nltimate  ethical  principle, 
having  an  anthority  transcending  every  other,  ve  may 
proceed  with  oar  inqairj. 


OHAPTBE  VIII. 


ITS  COBOLLABIES. 


§  281.  Men's  activities  are  many  in  their  kinds  and  tlie 
consequent  social  relations  are  complex.  Hence,  that  the 
general  formula  of  justice  maj  serve  for  guidance,  deduc- 
tions must  be  drawn  severally  applicable  to  special  classes 
of  cases.  The  statement  that  the  liberty  of  each  is  bounded 
only  by  the  like  liberties  of  all,  remains  a  dead  letter  until 
it  is  shown  what  are  the  restraints  which  arise  under  the 
various  sets  of  circumstances  he  is  exposed  to. 

Whoever  admits  that  each  man  must  have  a  certain 
restricted  freedom,  asserts  that  it  is  right  he  should  have  this 
restricted  freedom.  If  it  be  shown  to  follow,  now  in  this 
case  and  now  in  that,  that  he  is  free  to  act  up  to  a  certain 
limit  but  not  beyond  it,  then  the  implied  admission  is  that 
it  is  right  he  should  have  the  particular  freedom  so  defined. 
And  hence  the  several  particular  freedoms  deducible  may 
fitly  be  called,  as  they  conmionly  are  called,  his  rights. 

§  282.  Words  are  sometimes  profoundly  discredited 
by  misuse.  The  true  ideas  they  connote  become  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  false  ideas,  that  they  in  large 
measure  lose  their  characters.  This  is  conspicuously  the 
case  with  the  word  *'  rights." 

In  past  times  rivers  of  blood  were  shed  in  maintaining 
the  ''right"  of  this  or  that  person  to  a  throne.     In  the 
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days  of  tlie  old  Poor  Law  the  claims  of  the  pauper  were 
habitaallf  nrged  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  "right" 
to  a  mainteDfuice  out  of  the  soil.  Not  many  years  since 
we  were  made  familiar  with  the  idea,  then  current  among 
French  work ing-men,  that  they  had  a  "right"  to  labour; 
that  is,  a  right  to  have  labour  provided  for  them.  At  the 
present  time  commnniats  oae  the  word  "  rights "  in  ways 
which  entirely  invert  the  meaning  given  to  it  by  past 
usages.  And  so  lax  ia  the  application  of  the  word  that 
those  who  pander  to  the  public  appetite  for  gossip  about 
notable  personages,  defend  themselves  by  saying  that "  the 
public  has  a  '  right '  to  know." 

The  consequence  has  been  that,  in  many  of  the  culti- 
vated, there  has  been  produced  a  confirmed,  and  indeed  con- 
temptuous, denial  of  rights.  There  are  no  snch  things, 
say  they,  except  such  as  are  conferred  by  law.  Following 
Bentham,  tbey  affirm  that  tfae  State  ia  the  originator  of 
rights,  and  that  apart  from  it  there  are  no  rights. 

But  if  lack  of  discrimination  is  shown  in  such  misase 
of  words  as  includes  under  them  more  than  should  be 
included,  lack  of  discrimination  is  also  shown  in  not  per- 
ceiving those  true  meanings  which  are  disguised  by  the 
false  meauinga. 

§  283.  As  is  implied  above,  rights,  truly  so  called,  are 
corollaries  from  tfae  law  of  equal  freedom,  and  what  are   i 
falsely  called  rights  are  not  deducible  from  it. 

In  treating  of  these  corollaries,  as  we  now  proceed  to 
do,  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  first  place,  they  one  and  all 
coincide  with  ordinaiy  ethical  conceptions,  and  that,  in 
tfae  second  place,  tfaey  one  and  all  correspond  with  legal 
enactments.  Farther,  it  will  become  apparent  tliat  so 
far  is  it  from  being  troe  that  the  warrant  for  what  are 
properly  called  rights  is  derived  from  law,  it  is^  conversely, 
troe  that  law  derives  its  warrant  from  them. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BIGHT  TO  PHYSICAL  INTEGRITY. 

§  284.  For  using  a  title  that  is  so  apparently  pedantic, 
mj  defence  must  be  that  no  other  adequately  expresses 
everything  to  be  included  in  the  chapter.  The  physical 
integrity  which  has  to  be  claimed  for  each,  may  at  tho 
one  extreme  be  destroyed  by  violence,  and  at  the  other 
extreme  interfered  with  by  the  nausea  which  a  neigh- 
bouring nuisance  causes. 

It  is  a  self-evident  corollary  from  the  law  of  equal 
freedom  that,  leaving  other  restraints  out  of  consideration, 
each  man's  actions  must  be  so  restrained  as  not  directly  to 
inflict  bodily  injury,  great  or  small,  on  any  other.  In 
the  first  place,  actions  carried  beyond  this  limit  imply 
tho  exercise  on  one  side  of  greater  freedom  than  is  exer- 
cised on  the  other,  unless  it  be  by  retaliation;  and  we 
have  seen  that,  as  rightly  understood,  the  law  does  not 
countenance  aggression  and  counter-aggression.  In  the 
second  place,  considered  as  the  statement  of  a  condition 
by  conforming  to  which  the  greatest  sum  of  happiness  is 
to  be  obtained,  the  law  forbids  any  act  which  inflicts 
physical  pain  or  derangement. 

§  285.  Only  for  form's  sake  is  it  needful  to  specify 
under  this  general  head,  the  right  to  life  and  the  conse- 
quent interdict    on    murder.     This,   which    in    civilized 
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oommnmtieB  ia  regarded  aa  tlie  blackest  of  crimeB,  may 
be  considered  as  nDconscionsly,  if  not  oonscionsly,  tbas  re- 
garded because  it  is  the  greatest  possible  breach  of  the 
law  of  equal  freedom ;  for  by  murder  another's  power  to 
act  is  not  merely  interfered  with  but  destroyed.  While, 
however,  it  is  not  oeedM  to  insist  on  this  first  deduction 
from  the"  law  of  equal  freedom,  that  life  is  sacred,  it  will 
be  instructive  to  observe  the  successive  steps  towards 
recognition  of  its  sacredness. 

Noting  as  an  extreme  case  that  of  the  Fijians,  among 
whom  murder  is,  or  wae,  thought  honourable,  we  may 
pass  to  the  many  caaea  furnished  by  savage  tribes  who 
kill  their  old,  diseased,  and  aseless  members.  Various  of 
the  early  European  peoples,  too,  did  the  like.  Grimm  tells 
US  that  among  the  Wends  "  the  children  killed  their  aged 
parents,  blood  and  other  relatives,  also  those  who  no  longer 
were  fit  for  war  or  work,  and  then  cooked  and  ate  them,  or 
buried  them  alive."  "The  Herulians,  also,  killed  their 
aged  and  sick.  .  .  Later  traces  of  the  custom  of  killing 
the  aged  and  sick  are  found  in  North  Germany." 

Apart  from  this  deliberate  destruction  of  incapable 
members  of  the  tribe,  which  very  generally  had  the 
excuse  that  it  was  needful  for  preservation  of  the  capable, 
there  has  habitually  existed,  in  primitive  social  groups,  no 
public  recognition  of  murder  as  a  crime.  Of  the  Homeric 
Greeks  Grote  writes  that  the  murderer  had  to  dread  only 
"  the  personal  vengeance  of  the  kinsmen  and  friends." 
These  might  compound  for  the  offence  by  a  stipulated  . 
payment.  All  that  the  chiefs  did  in  such  cases  was  to  see 
that  the  bargains  were  fulfilled.  In  later  times  through- 
out Europe,  the  same  ideas,  sentiments,  and  practices 
prevailed.  It  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  his  life  by 
the  man  slain  which  constituted  the  evil,  as  the  injury 
done  to  hia  family  or  clan :  this  was  the  wrong  which 
had  to  be  avenged  or  compounded  for.  Hence  it  was 
a  matter   of  comparative  indiBerence  whether  the  actual 
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murderer  was  killed  in  return,  or  whether  some  guilt- 
less member  of  the  murderer's  kindred.  And  this,  too^ 
was  probably  a  part  cause  for  the  gradation  in  the 
compensations  to  be  made  for  murders  according  to  the 
rank  of  the  murdered — compensations  which,  after  being 
in  earlier  stages  matters  of  private  agreement,  came 
presently  to  be  established  by  law.  And  to  how  small 
an  extent  the  conception  of  the  sacredness  of  life  had 
grown  up,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  slave  had  no 
wergeld  or  hot :  his  lord  could  slay  him  if  he  pleased,  and 
if  slain  by  some  one  else  his  value  as  a  chattel  only  could 
be  demanded. 

An  unobtrusive  step  towards  recognition  of  murder  as 
something  more  than  a  private  offence,  took  place  when 
part  of  the  money  paid  in  compensation  went  to  the  king : 
the  idea  being,  in  considerable  measure,  still  the  same; 
since  destruction  of  a  subject  was  destruction  of  a 
portion  of  the  king's  power  over  subjects,  and  did, 
in  effect,  diminish  the  strength  of  his  society  for  fighting 
purposes.  But  the  continuance  of  the  different  fines 
adjusted  to  different  ranks,  shows  how  little  the  intrinsic 
criminality  of  murder  was  recognized ;  and  this  is  further 
shown  by  the  distinction  which  benefit  of  clergy  made. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  a  murderer  '*  who  knew 
how  to  read  escaped  from  nearly  all  punishment.'* 

Merely  noting  that  a  great  step  was  made  under 
the  Commonwealth,  when  "  benefit  of  clergy  was  to  be 
abolished  absolutely;"  when,  ''by  a  separate  Act,  wager 
of  battle  was  abolished ; "  and  when  "  the  same  Act 
punished  duelling  with  extraorclinary  severity"  (legisla- 
tion which  recognized  the  intrinsic  guilt  of  murder)  we 
may  come  at  once  to  modem  times.  No  class-distinction 
can  now  be  pleaded  in  mitigation,  and  no  condonation 
under  any  form  is  possible. 

The  course  of  this  progress  presents  three  significant 
foots.    Maintenance  of  life  is  in  the  earliest  stages  an 
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entirel;  private  affair,  as  among  bmteB;  and  to  the  taking 
of  it  there  is  attached  scarcely  more  idea  of  irrong  than 
among  bmtes.  With  growing  social  aggregation  and 
organization,  the  taking  of  life  cornea  to  be  more  and 
more  regarded  as  a  wrong  done,  first  to  the  family  or  the 
clan,  and  then  to  the  society ;  and  it  is  punished  rather  as 
a  sin  against  socioly  than  aa  a  sin  against  the  indiridoal. 
Bat  eventually,  while  there  ia  retained  the  conception  of 
its  criminality  as  a  breach  of  the  law  needful  for  social 
order,  there  becomes  predominant  the  oonoeption  of  its 
criminality  as  an  immeasurable  and  irremediable  wrong 
done  to  the  mnrdered  man.  This  consciousness  of  Uie 
intrinsic  guilt  of  the  act,  implies  a  conscionsness  of  the 
intrinsic  claim  of  the  indiridoal  to  life :  the  right  to  life 
has  acquired  the  leading  place  in  thought. 

g  286.  The  connexion  between  such  degree  of  bodily 
injury  as  causes  death,  and  such  degree  of  bodily  injury 
as  causes  more  or  less  incapacity  for  carrying  on  life,  has 
all  along  been  too  obTioua  to  escape  recognition.  Hence, 
with  that  tacit  assertion  of  the  right  to  physical  integrity 
which  is  implied  by  the  paniahment  of  mnrderj  there  has 
gone  such  further  tacit  assertion  of  it  as  is  implied  by 
punishments  for  indicting  mutilations,  wounds,  &c.  Natur- 
ally,  too,  there  has  been  a  certain  parallelism  between 
the  successive  stages  in  the  two  cases;  beginning  with 
that  between  life  for  life  and  "  an  eye  for  an  eye." 

When,  after  the  early  stage  in  which  retaliation  was 
entirely  a  private  aB'air,  there  was  reached  the  stage  in 
which  it  came  to  be  an  affair  concerning  the  family  or 
clan,  we  see  that  as  the  clan  avenged  itself  by  taking  from 
an  offending  clan  a  life  to  balance  the  life  it  had  lost,  eo 
by  insisting  on  a  substituted,  if  not  an  actual,  equivalent, 
it  sought  to  avenge  an  injury  which  was  not  fatal.  This  is 
shown  by  Ute  fact  that  after  the  system  of  money-damages 
had  grown  up,  the  price,  not  only  for  a  life  but  for  a  limb. 
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was  to  be  paid  by  the  family  or  house  of  the  wrong-doer 
to  the  family  or  house  of  the  wronged.  A  further  fact 
implies  this  same  conception.  With  the  Grermanio  tribes 
and  the  early  English^  along  with  compensations  for 
homicide^  varying  according  to  rank^  there  went  ^'as 
large  a  scheme  of  compensations  for  minor  injuries/' 
also  according  to  rank.  The  implication  in  both  cases  is 
that  the  damage  to  the  family  or  clan  was  dominant  in 
thought^  rather  than  the  damage  to  the  individual.  The 
like  held  in  ancient  Russia. 

As  fast  as  the  social  life  of  smaller  groups  or  clans, 
merged  into  the  social  life  of  larger  groups  or  nations,  the 
idea  of  injury  to  the  nation  began  to  replace  that  of  injary 
to  the  clan ;  and  at  first  part,  and  eventually  the  whole,  of 
the  fine  or  amercement  payable  by  one  who  had  committed 
an  assault,  went  to  the  State ;  and  this  usage  still  survives. 
Though  in  cases  of  personal  violence  the  current  conscious- 
ness is  now  mainly  occupied  by  sympathy  with  the  injared 
man,  and  reprobation  of  the  ofiender  for  having  inflicted 
pain  and  accompanying  mischief,  yet  the  State  appro- 
priates the  condonation-money,  and  leaves  the  sufferer  to 
bear  the  evil  as  best  he  may. 

But  in  modern  days  we  see  growth  of  a  higher  conception^ 
in  the  awarding  of  compensations  for  injuries  which  have 
resulted  from  negligence.  The  claim  of  the  citizen  against 
a  fellow-citizen,  not  only  for  bodily  damage  voluntarily 
inflicted  on  him  but  for  bodily  damage  caused  by  careless 
actions  or  inactions,  dates  back  some  centuries  at  least. 
Much  more  extensive  applications  of  the  principle  have 
of  late  years  been  made;  such  as  those  which  render  a 
railway-company  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  imperfection 
of  its  appliances  or  inattention  of  its  officials,  and  private 
employers  for  those  entailed  on  workmen  by  defective 
apparatus,  by  lack  of  safeguards,  or  by  operations  involving 
risk.  These  developments  of  law  imply  higher  apprecia- 
tions of  the  claims  of  the  individual  to  physical  integrity; 
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and  tbe  fact  that  the  person  or  company  responsible  for 
the  mischief  done,  is  called  upon  to  pay  damages  to  the 
safierer  and  not  to  the  State,  is  one  of  the  proofs  that 
the  claim  of  the  individual  to  physical  integrity,  now 
occapies  in  the  general  conscioasness  a  greater  space 
than  the  thought  of  social  detriment  done  by  disregard 
of  each  claim. 

Xor  most  we  omit  to  note,  in  proof  of  the  same  thing, 
that  what  we  may  call  the  sacredness  of  the  person, 
has  in  our  days  been  farther  insisted  on  by  laws  nhich 
regard  as  assaalts,  sot  only  each  acts  of  violence  as  cause 
slight  iajaries,  bat  sach  aa  are  constituted  by  intentional 
poshes  or  other  forcible  interferences  with  another's  body, 
or  eren  by  threatening  uses  of  the  hands  withoat  actual 
contact ;  and  laws  which  also  make  a  kiss,  taken  without 
consent,  a  punishable  oBenoe. 

§  2S7.  One  more  trespass  i^inst  physical  integrity, 
not  in  early  times  thought  of  aa  such,  but  held  to  be  sucb 
in  onr  times,  is  that  which  consists  in  the  commnnicatioo  of 
disease. 

This  is  a  kind  of  trespass  which,  thoagh  grave,  and  though 
partly  recognized  in  law,  occupies  neither  in  law  nor  in  the 
general  conscience  so  distinct  a  place  as  it  should  do : 
probably  because  of  the  indefiniteness  and  uncertainty  of 
the  mischierona  results.  Here  is  a  father  who  fetches 
home  his  boy  suffering  from  an  epidemic  disease,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  railway-carriage  in  which  they  travel 
may  not  improbably  infect  others;  and  here  is  a  mother 
who  asks  the  doctor  whether  her  children  have  sufficiently 
recovered  from  scarlet  fever  to  go  to  school,  and  proposes 
to  send  them  notwithstanding  the  intimation  that  they 
may  very  possibly  convey  the  disease  to  their  school- 
fellows. Such  acts  are,  indeed,  punishable ;  but  they  so 
commonly  pass  without  detection,  and  the  evils  likely  to  be 
inflicted   are  so  faintly  oonceivod,  that  they  are  scarcely 
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thoagbt  of  as  offences;  thongli  they  really  onglit  to  be 
regarded  as  something  like  crimes — if  not  actual  crimes, 
then  potential  crimes. 

For  let  us  remember  that  there  is  now  recognized  by  law 
and  by  public  conscience,  the  trath  that  not  only  actual 
physical  mischiefs  to  others  but  also  potential  physical  mis- 
chiefs to  others,  are  flagitious.  We  have  reached  a  stage  in 
which  the  body  of  each  person  is  so  far  regarded  as  a  terri- 
tory inviolable  by  any  other  person,  that  we  rank  as  offences 
all  acts  which  are  likely  to  bring  about  violation  of  it. 

§  288.  Thus  it  is  undeniable  that  what  we  see  to  be  the 
primary  corollary  from  the  formuk  of  justice,  has  been,  in 
the  course  of  social  evolution  and  the  accompanying  evolu- 
tion of  Man's  mental  nature,  gradually  establishing  itself. 
Prolonged  converse  with  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
social  life  can  be  harmoniously  carried  on,  has  slowly 
moulded  sentiments,  ideas,  and  laws,  into  conformity  with 
this  primary  ethical  truth  deducible  from  those  conditions.''^ 

That  which  it  here  concerns  us  specially  to  note,  is  that 
murder,  manslaughter,  mutilation,  assault,  and  all  tres- 
passes against  physical  integrity  down  to  the  most  trivial, 
have  not  become  transgressions  in  virtue  of  laws  forbidding 
them,  nor  in  virtue  of  interdicts  having  a  supposed  super- 
natural origin;  but  they  have  become  transgressions  as 
being  breaches  of  certain  naturally-originated  restraints. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  while,  in  a  system  of  absoluto 

*  A  barrister  who  has  deyoted  maoh  attention  to  the  evolntion  of  law, 
has  obliged  me  by  checking  the  statements  which  preceding  and  succeeding 
chapters  contain  respecting  laws,  past  and  present.  To  the  above  paragraph 
ho  has  appended  the  following  note  :~ 

"  The  late  Glitheroe  abdnction  case  which  establishes  that  a  man  may 
not  forcibly  detain  his  own  wife,  is  an  interesting  example  of  this  doctrine. 
In  this  case  the  right  of  married  women  to  physical  liberty  has  only  just  been 
established  by  a  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  that  against  the  opinion  of  two  rery 
able  judges  of  1st  instance,  who  thought  that  the  old  law  was  otherwise. 

The  punishment  by  justices  of  School-board  teachers,  for  the  use  of  the 
rod  on  the  boys,  is  another  example  of  this  growing  feeling,  which  moaldf 
the  law  while  assuming  only  to  administer  it." 
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etbica,  the  corollary  liere  drawn  from  the  formola  of  justice 
U  noqaalified,  in  a  system  of  relative  ethics  it  has  to  be 
qaaliSed  by  the  neoesifities  of  social  aelf-preservation. 
Already  we  have  seen  that  the  primary  law  that  each 
indiridnftl  shall  receive  and  suffer  the  benefits  and  erils  of 
bis  own  natore,  following  from  conduct  carried  on  with  due 
regard  to  socially-imposed  limits^  tnuBt,  where  the  group 
is  endangered  by  external  enemies,  be  modified  by  the 
secondary  law,  which  requires  that  there  shall  be  sach 
sacrifice  of  individuals  as  is  required  to  preserve,  for  the 
af^regate  of  individQals,  the  ability  thus  to  act  and  to 
receire  the  resnlts  of  actions.  Hence,  for  purposes  of 
defensive  war,  there  is  justified  such  contingent  loss  of 
physical  integrity  as  effectual  defence  of  the  society 
requires :  supposing,  always,  that  efFectual  defence  is 
possible.  For  it  would  seem  to  be  an  implication  that 
where  the  invading  force  is  overwhelming,  such  sacrifice  of 
individuals  is  not  justified. 

We  see  here,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see  throngbont  all 
subsequent  chapters,  that  the  requirements  of  absolute 
ethics  can  be  wholly  conformed  to  only  in  a  state  of 
permanent  peace ;  and  that  so  long  as  the  world  continues 
to  be  occupied  by  peoples  given  to  political  burglary,  the 
requirements  of  relative  ethics  only,  can  be  fulGIled. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  BIGHTS  TO  FREE  MOTION  AND  LOCOMOTION. 

§  289.  As  direct  deductions  from  the  formula  of  justice, 
the  right  of  each  man  to  the  use  of  unshackled  limbs^  and 
the  right  to  more  from  place  to  place  without  hindrance^ 
are  almost  too  obvious  to  need  specifying.  Indeed  these 
rights^  more  perhaps  than  any  others^  are  immediately 
recognized  in  thought  as  corollaries.  Clearly,  one  who  binds 
another's  limbs,  chains  him  to  a  post,  or  confines  him  in  a 
dungeon,  has  used  greater  liberty  of  action  than  his 
captiye;  and  no  less  clear  is  it  that  if,  by  threatened 
punishment  or  otherwise,  he  debars  him  from  changing 
his  locality,  he  commits  a  kindred  breach  of  the  law  of 
equal  freedom. 

Further,  it  is  manifest  that  if,  in  either  of  these  ways,  a 
man's  liberty  of  action  is  destroyed  or  diminished,  not  by 
some  one  other  man  but  by  a  number  of  other  men  acting 
jointly — if  each  member  of  a  lower  class  thus  has  his 
powers  of  motion  and  locomotion  partially  cut  off  by  the 
regulations  which  a  higher  class  has  established,  each 
member  of  that  higher  class  has  transgressed  the  ultimate 
principle  of  equity  in  like  manner  if  in  a  smaller  degree. 

§  290.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  instinct  prompt- 
ing flight,  as  well  as  the  desire  to  escape  when  captured, 
show  us  in  sub-human  beings,  as  well  as  in  human  beings. 
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the  presence  of  that  impttlae  which  Enall;  eiDerges  as  a 
conscions  cinim  to  free  motion  and  locomotion.  But  while 
this  positive  element  in  the  sentiment  corresponding  to  the 
right,  deep-rooted  as  it  isj  early  manifests  itself,  the 
negative  element  in  it,  corresponding  to  the  imposed  limits, 
has  to  await  the  discipline  of  sociality  before  it  can  reach 
any  considerable  development. 

We  have  instances  showing  that  where  governmental 
control  does  not  exist,  or  is  very  feeble,  the  tacit 
claim  to  unhindered  movement  ia  strongly  proaonnced; 
whether  the  natnre  be  of  a  savage  kind  or  of  a  gentle  kind. 
Of  the  one  class  may  be  named  the  Abors,  who  are  so  self- 
asserting  that  they  cannot  live  together,  and  the  Nagas  to 
whom  the  notion  of  restraint  is  so  foreign  that  they  ridicule 
the  idea  of  a  ruler.  Of  the  other  class  I  may  instance 
the  before-named  Lepchas,  who,  mild  as  they  are,  fly  to 
the  woods  and  live  on  roots  rather  than  submit  to  coercion ; 
and  the  Jaknns,  who  are  greatly  valued  as  servants 
because  o£  their  virtues,  but  who  disappear  at  once  if 
authority  is  injudicioDsly  exercised  over  them.  Having  in 
common  a  strong  sense  of  personal  liberty,  these  types  of 
men  differ  in  the  respect  that  while,  in  the  warlike  type, 
this  sense  is  egoistic  only,  it  is,  in  the  peacefnl  type, 
altruistic  also — ia  joined  with  respect  for  the  personal 
liberties  of  others. 

Out  of  primitive  unorganized  groups,  or  groops  of  which 
the  oi^!;anization  is  very  slight,  the  progress  to  large  and 
organized  groups  is  effected  by  war.  While  this  implies 
little  regard  for  life,  it  also  implies  little  regard  for  liberty ; 
and  hence,  in  the  course  of  the  process  by  which  nations 
are  formed,  recognition  of  the  claim  to  liberty,  as  well  as  of 
that  to  life,  is  subordinated :  the  sentiment  is  continually 
repressed  and  the  idea  is  rendered  vagne.  Only  after 
social  consolidation  has  made  great  progress,  and  social 
organization  has  become  in  large  measure  industrial — only 
when  militancy  has  ceased  to  be  constant  and  the  militant 
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type  of  stractare  has  relaxed^  do  the  sentiment  and  the  idea 
become  more  marked. 

Here  we  have  to  glance  at  some  of  the  steps  through 
which  the  claim  to  freedom  of  motion  and  locomotion  is 
gradoallj  established^  ethically  and  legally. 

§  291.  It  has  been  remarked  with  truth  that  the  rise  of 
slavery  was  practically  a  limitation  of  cannibalism^  and  in 
so  far  a  progress.  When  the  prisoner  of  war  was  allowed 
to  live  and  work  instead  of  being  cooked  and  eaten,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  equity  was  no  longer  absolutely 
negatived  in  his  person;  for  the  continuance  of  his  life, 
even  under  the  imposed  conditions,  made  possible  some 
maintenance  of  the  relation  between  conduct  and  con- 
sequence. Where  the  enslaved  prisoners  and  their 
descendants^  fed  and  sheltered  to  the  extent  required  for 
making  use  of  them  as  working  cattle,  are  also  liable  at  any 
time  to  be  made  into  food,  as  until  lately  among  the  Fijians, 
this  mitigation  of  cannibalism  is  relatively  small;  but  where, 
as  among  many  of  the  uncivilized,  the  slave  is  treated  in 
large  measure  as  a  member  of  the  family,  the  restraints  on 
his  freedom  are  practically  not  much  greater  than  those  to 
which  the  children  are  subject. 

To  specify  the  different  forms  and  qualifications  of 
bondage  which  have  existed  among  various  peoples  at 
different  times  and  under  changing  social  conditions,  would 
be  needless  for  our  purpose  here,  even  were  it  practicable. 
Such  facts  only  must  be  named  as  indicate  how  the  concep- 
tion of  individual  liberty  grew  up,  alike  in  law  and  in  ethics. 
We  may  note  that  among  the  Hebrews,  while  persons  of 
foreign  blood  might  be  bought  and,  with  their  children, 
inherited  as  possessions,  those  of  Hebrew  blood  who  sold 
themselves,  either  to  men  of  their  own  race  or  to  strangers 
sojourning  among  them,  were  subject  to  a  slavery  qualified 
alike  in  respect  of  length  and  rigour:  the  reason  given 
being  that,  as  servants  of  God,  they  could  not  be  permanently 
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alienated.  But  there  waa  neither  recognition  of  aaj  wrong 
inflicted  b^  enslavement,  nor  of  any  correlattTe  riglit  to 
freedom.  This  lack  of  the  eentiinents  and  ideas  which,  in 
modem  timea,  have  become  so  pronounced,  continned  to  the 
time  when  Christianity  arose,  and  naa  not  changed  by 
Christianity.  Neither  Christ  nor  his  apostles  denonnced 
slavery;  and  when,  in  reference  to  freedom,  there  was 
given  the  advice  to  "nse  it  rather"  than  slavery,  there  waa 
manifestly  implied  no  thought  of  any  inherent  claim  of  each 
individoal  to  nnfaindered  exercise  of  free  motion  and  loco- 
motion. So  was  it  among  the  Greeks ;  as,  indeed,  it  has 
been  among  most  peoples  during  early  stages.  In  Homeric 
times,  captives  taken  in  war  were  enslaved  and  might  be 
sold  or  ransomed ;  and  thronghoat  Greek  civilization, 
accompanying  warfare  that  was  practically  chronic,  slavery 
was  assumed  to  be  a  normal  part  of  the  social  order.  Lapse 
into  bondage  by  capture,  debt,  or  otherwise,  was  regarded 
as  a  mififortmie ;  and  no  reprobation  attached  to  the  slave- 
owner. That  is  to  say,  the  conception  of  freedom  as  an 
inalienable  right  of  each  man,  had  little  or  no  place  in 
either  ethics  or  law.  Inevitably,  indeed,  it  was  soppressed 
in  relation  to  slaves,  literally  so-called,  when  even  those 
who  were  nominally  free  were  in  reality  slaves  of  the  State 
— when  each  citizen  belonged  not  to  himself  bat  to  bis  city. 
And  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  most  warlike  Greek  state, 
Sparta,  not  only  was  the  condition  of  the  helot  more  abject 
than  elsewhere,  but  the  Spartan  master  himself  was 
deprived  in  a  greater  degree  than  elsewhere  of  the  power 
to  order  bis  own  movements  as  he  pleased. 

Indeed  we  may  recognize,  generally,  the  fact  that  in 
states  which  have  grown  considerably  in  size  and  structure, 
it  has  naturally  happened  that  since  tliey  have  thus  grown 
by  external  aggression  and  conquest,  implying,  as  it  always 
does,  internal  coercion,  individuality  has  been  bo  greatly 
repressed  as  to  leave  little  trace  ia  law  and  usage. 

§  392.  To  illustrate  the  growth  in  morals  and  \«^i9&^ 
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tion  of  that  conception  of  Human  freedom  whicli  has  now 
become  established  among  the  leading  civilized  races^  it  will 
suiSce  if  we  glance  at  some  of  the  chief  steps  traceable  in 
our  own  history. 

Militant  as  were  the  successire  swarms  of  invaders  whoj 
now  subjugating  and  now  expelling  the  previous  possessors 
of  the  soil^  peopled  the  country  in  old  English  days^  it  of 
course  happened  that  slaves  existed  among  them — ^a  class  of 
the  unfree,  originally  captives^  the  size  of  which  was  from 
time  to  time  augmented  by  the  addition  of  debtors  and 
criminals.  Along  with  the  growth  of  population  and 
accompanying  advance  of  political  organization^  those  who^ 
under  the  original  Mark-system^  had  formed  a  class  of  free 
men,  gradually  lost  much  of  their  liberty :  occasionally 
by  conflicts  within  groups^  in  the  course  of  which  some 
members  gained  predominance^  but  mostly  in  the  course  of 
external  conflicts,  leading  to  subjugations  and  establish- 
ments of  lordships.  Peasants  became  subject  to  thegns  and 
thegns  to  higher  nobles;  so  that  "by  Alfred's  day  it  was 
assumed  that  no  man  could  exist  without  a  lord : ''  implying 
deprivation  of  freedom  not  only  in  members  of  the  lowest 
rank  (the  slaves  who  were  bought  and  sold)  but  in  members 
of  all  higher  ranks.  Amid  the  changes  which  followed  the 
Conquest,  this  limitation  of  liberty  implied  by  sworn  fealty 
continued;  or  rather,  indeed,  was  increased,  save  in  the 
partial  abolition  of  trade  in  slaves.  With  the  growth  of 
towns  during  the  11th  century,  the  accompanying  develop- 
ment of  industrial  institutions,  the  implied  replacing  of 
relations  of  staiua  by  relations  of  contract,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "  new  moral  sense  of  man's  right  to  equal  justice," 
came  a  'transition  from  pure  serfage  to  an  imperfect 
freedom."  A  century  later  the  Great  Charter  put  restraints 
on  arbitrary  rule,  and  the  consequent  losses  of  freedom  by 
citizens.  The  growing  influence  of  the  trading  classes 
was  shown  by  the  concession  of  liberty  of  journeying  to 
foreign  merchants.  And  then  when,  after  another  hundred 
years,   the  attachment  of  the  serf  to  the  soil,  gradually 
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weakened,  had  been  broken,  Uie  foil j  free  laboorer  acqaired 
the  right  of  anhindered  locomotion.  Though  he  partially 
lost  this  right  when  the  Black  Death  cansed  so  large  a 
decrease  of  population,  and  consequent  great  rise  in  wages, 
that  there  was  prompted  a  statnte  Gxing  the  price  of  labonr, 
and  tying  the  labourer  to  hia  parish ;  yet  these  restraints, 
by  the  violent  resistance  they  cansed,  led  to  R  violent 
assertion  of  equality,  not  only  in  respect  to  right  of 
locomotion  but  in  respect  to  other  things.  Bat  how  little 
the  claim  to  freedom  was  then  recognized  by  the  roling 
classes,  was  shown  when,  after  the  subjugation  of  the 
revolting  peasants,  the  king  snggested  enfranchisement; 
and  when  the  landowners,  asserting  that  their  serfs  were 
their  goods,  said  that  consent  to  emancipation  "  we  have 
never  given  and  never  will  give,  were  we  all  to  die  in  one 
day."  As  increase  of  indnatrial  activity  and  organization 
had  produced  increase  of  liberty,  so,  conversely,  the  twenty 
years  of  militant  activity  known  as  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
destroyed  mnch  of  the  liberty  which  had  been  obtained : 
not,  however,  the  detachment  of  the  peasant  from  the  soil, 
and  consequent  ability  to  wander  about,  which,  in  the 
disturbed  social  state  left  by  the  collapse  of  feudalism, 
entailed  an  industrial  disorganization  that  was  remedied  by 
again  pntting  the  labouring  class  under  partial  coercion, 
and  partially  attaching  them  to  their  localities,  without 
otherwise  restraining  their  movements.  The  freedom  thus 
obtained  had,  however,  still  to  be  safeguarded;  and  the 
provisions  against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  dating  from 
the  Great  Charter  but  often  broken  through,  were 
strengthened,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  by  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Save  slight  interferences  caused  by 
temporary  panics,  personal  liberty  in  England  thereafter 
continued  intact;  while  such  minor  restraints  on  freedom  of 
movement  as  were  involved  in  the  laws  forbidding  artizans 
to  travel  in  search  of  work,  were  formally  abolished  in  1824. 
And  now  let  us  not  omit  to  note  thatj  along  with  the 
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slow  legal  establisliment  of  personal  liberty  tbere  has 
gone  a  growth  of  the  responsive  sentiment ;  and  that  with 
the  egoistio  assertion  of  liberty  has  been  eventaally  joined 
the  altruistic  assertion  of  it*  Those  changes  which,  in  the 
coarse  of  many  centuries,  have  advanced  social  arrangements 
from  a  condition  of  complete  slavery  of  the  lowest,  and 
qualified  slavery  of  those  above  them,  to  a  state  of  absolute 
freedom  for  all,  have,  towards  their  close,  produced  both 
sentiment  and  law  asserting  this  freedom,  not  in  English 
citizens  only  bnt  in  aliens  nnder  English  rule — ^beginning 
with  the  emancipation  of  slaves  who  set  foot  on  English  soil, 
and  ending  with  the  emancipation  of  all  who  inhabited 
English  colonies :  since  which  time  abolition  of  slavery  else- 
where has  been  a  constant  ainL 

§  293.  Unless  by  those  who  think  that  civilization  is 
a  backward  movement,  it  must,  then,  be  admitted  that 
induction  justifies  this  deduction  from  the  fundamental 
principle  of  equity.  Those  who  think  that  ancient  societies 
were  of  higher  types  than  our  own,  and  human  welfare 
better  achieved  by  them — those  who  think  that  feudal 
organization  with  its  grades  of  vassalage  superposed  on 
villeinage,  produced  a  greater  total  of  happiness  than  we  ex- 
perience now — those  who,  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  yearn  for  a  time 
like  that  of  Abbot  Sampson,  and  applaud  the  obedience  of 
the  Bussians  to  their  Czar;  may  consistently  deny  that 
growth  of  the  sentiment  of  liberty,  and  establishment  of 
individual  freedom  by  law,  affoid  any  support  for  the 
abstract  inference  drawn  in  this  chapter.  But  those  who 
think  that  our  days  are  better  than  those  in  which  nobles 
lived  in  castles  and  wore  shirts  of  mail — those  who  think 
that  ouhliettea  and  torture-chambers  were  accompaniments 
of  a  social  state  less  desirable  than  that  in  which  princes  as 
well  as  paupers  are  subject  to  the  administration  of  justice— 
those  who  tliink  that  the  regime  which  brought  about 
peasant  revolts  was  inferior  to  that  which  is  characterized 
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by  mitltitadiiicinB  societies  for  furthering  popular  welfare, 
mnst  admit  that  the  generaUzation  drawn  from  hnman  ex- 
periences at  large,  ia  at  one  with  the  corollary  above  drawn 
from  the  formula  of  justice. 

Bat  this  diction  of  absolute  ethics  has  to  be  qualified  by 
the  reqnirements  of  relative  ethics.  From  the  principle 
laid  down  at  the  outset,  that  the  preserration  of  the  species, 
or  that  Tariety  of  it  constituting  a  society,  is  an  end  which 
mnst  take  precedence  of  the  preserration  of  the  indinduai, 
it  follows  that  the  right  to  individual  liberty,  like  tho  right 
to  individual  life,  must  be  asserted  subject  to  qualifications 
entailed  by  the  measures  needful  for  national  safety.  Such 
trespass  on  liberty  as  is  required  to  preserve  liberty,  has  a 
qnasi-ethical  warrant.  Snbject  only  to  the  condition  that 
all  capable  members  of  the  community  shall  be  equally 
liable  to  it,  that  restraint  on  the  rights  of  free  motion  and 
locomotion  necessitated  by  military  organization  and  dis- 
cipline, is  legitimate;  provided  always  that  the  end  in 
view  10  defensive  war  and  not  offensive  war. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  BIGHTS  TO  THE  USES  OF  NATX7EAL  MEDIA. 

§  294.  A  man  may  be  entirely  uninjured  in  body  by 
the  actions  of  fellow-men,  and  be  may  be  entirely  unim- 
peded in  bis  movements  by  tbem,  and  be  may  yet  be 
prevented  from  carxyiug  on  tbe  activities  needful  for 
maintenance  of  life,  by  traversing  bis  relations  to  the 
physical  environment  on  which  his  life  depends.  It  is, 
indeed,  alleged  that  certain  of  these  natural  agencies 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  state  of  common  possession. 

Thus  we  read : — 

**  Some  things  are  by  nature  itself  incapable  of  appropriation,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  brought  under  the  power  of  anyone.  These  got  the  name  of  re$ 
eommimei  by  the  Boman  law;  and  were  defined,  things  thr.  property  of 
which  belongs  to  no  person,  but  the  use  to  all.  Thus,  the  light,  the  air, 
running  water,  &o.  are  so  adapted  to  the  common  use  of  mankind,  that  no 
individual  can  acquire  a  property  in  them,  or  deprive  others  of  their  use." 
(An  Institute  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  by  John  Erskine,  (ed.  Macallan)  i,  196.) 

But  though  light  and  air  cannot  be  monopolized,  the 
distribution  of  them  may  be  interfered  with  by  one  man  to 
the  partial  deprivation  of  another  man — ^may  be  so  interfered 
with  as  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon  him. 

No  interference  of  this  kind  is  possible  without  a  breach 
of  the  law  of  equal  freedom.  The  habitual  interception  of 
light  by  one  person  in  such  way  that  another  person  is 
habitually  deprived  of  an  equal  share,  implies  disregard  of 
the  principle  that  the  liberty  of  each  is  limited  by  the  like 
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liberties  of  all;  and  the  like  is  true  if  free  access  to  air 
is  prerented. 

Under  the  same  general  head  there  tnnst,  however,  bj^ 
an  nnnsnal  ezteni>ioa  of  meaning,  be  here  included  some- 
thing which  admits  of  appropriation — the  surrace  of  the 
Earth.  This,  as  forming  part  of  the  physical  environment, 
seems  necessarily  to  be  included  amoog  the  media  of  which 
the  ase  may  be  claimed  under  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 
The  Earth's  surface  cannot  he  denied  to  any  one  absolntely, 
witbont  rendering  lire-anstaintng  activities  impracticable. 
In  the  absence  of  standing-ground  he  can  do  nothiug;  and 
hence  it  appears  to  be  a  corollary  from  the  law  of  equal 
freedom,  interpreted  with  etrictuess,  that  the  Earth's 
surface  may  not  be  appropriated  absolutely  by  iudividaals, 
bat  may  he  occupied  by  them  only  in  such  manner  as 
recognizes  ultimate  ownership  by  other  men ;  that  is — ^by 
society  at  large. 

Concerning  the  ethical  and  legal  recognitions  of  these 
claims  to  the  uses  of  media,  not  very  much  has  to  be  said  : 
only  the  last  demands  much  attention.  We  will  look  at 
each  of  them  in  snccessiou. 

§  2d5.  In  the  earliest  stages,  while  yet  nrban  life  had 
not  commenced,  no  serious  obstruction  of  one  man's  light 
by  another  man  could  well  take  place.  In  encampments  of 
savages  and  in  the  villages  of  agricultural  tribes,  no  one 
was  led,  in  pursuit  of  his  ends,  to  overshadow  the  habi- 
tation of  his  neighbour.  Indeed,  the  stmctures  and  relative 
positions  of  habitations  made  such  aggressions  almost 
impracticable. 

Id  later  times,  when  towns  had  grown  up,  it  was  unlikely 
that  much  respect  would  forthwith  be  paid  by  men  to  the 
claims  of  their  neighboure  in  respect  of  light.  Daring 
stages  of  social  evolution  iu  which  the  rights  to  life  and 
liberty  were  little  regarded,  such  comparatively  trivial 
treapaaaes  as  were  committed  b;  those  who  built  houaoa 
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close  in  front  of  others'  Houses^  were  not  likely  to  attract 
macli  notice^  considered  either  as  moral  transgressions  or 
legal  wrongs.  The  narrow,  dark  streets  of  ancient  conti- 
nental cities,  in  common  with  the  courts  and  alleys 
characterizing  the  older  parts  of  our  own  towns,  imply  that 
in  the  days  when  they  were  built  the  shutting  out  by  one 
man  of  another  man's  share  of  sun  and  sky,  was  not  thought 
an  o£Fence.  And,  indeed,  it  may  reasonably  be  held  that 
recognition  of  such  an  offence  was  in  those  days  impracti- 
cable; since,  in  walled  towns,  the  crowding  of  houses 
became  a  necessity. 

In  modern  times,  however,  there  has  arisen  the  per- 
ception that  the  natural  distribution  of  light  may  not  be 
interfered  with.  Though  the  law  which  forbids  the  building 
of  walls,  houses,  or  other  edifices  of  certain  heights,  within 
prescribed  distances  from  existing  houses,  does  not  abso- 
lutely negative  the  intercepting  of  light;  yet  it  negatives 
the  intercepting  of  it  to  serious  degrees,  and  seeks  to 
compromise  the  claims  of  adjacent  owners  as  fairly  as 
seems  practicable. 

That  is  to  say,  this  corollary  from  the  law  of  equal 
freedom,  if  it  has  not  come  to  be  overtly  asserted,  has 
come  to  be  tacitly  recognized. 

§  296.  To  some  extent  interference  with  the  supply  of 
light  involves  interference  with  the  supply  of  air ;  and,  by 
interdicting  the  one,  some  interdict  is,  by  implication,  placed 
on  the  other.  But  the  claim  to  use  of  the  air,  though  it  has 
been  recognized  by  English  law  in  the  case  of  windmills, 
is  less  definitely  established :  probably  because  only  small 
evils  have  been  caused  by  obstructions. 

There  has,  however,  risen  into  definite  recognition  the 
claim  to  unpolluted  air.  Though  acts  of  one  man  which 
may  diminish  the  supply  of  air  to  another  man,  have  not 
come  to  be  distinctly  classed  as  wrong;  yet  acts  which 
vitiate  the  quality  of  his  air  are  in  modem  times  regarded 
as  offences — offences  for  which  there  are  in  some  cases 
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moral  reprobations  only,  and  in  other  cases  legal  penaltiea. 
In  some  measure  all  are  severally  obliged,  by  their  own 
respiration,  to  vitiate  the  air  respired  by  others,  where  they 
are  in  proximity.  It  needs  but  to  walk  a  little  distance 
behind  one  who  is  smoking,  to  perceive  how  widely  diffnsed 
are  the  exhalations  from  each  person's  lungs ;  and  to  what 
an  extent,  therefore,  those  who  are  adjacent,  especially 
indoors,  are  compelled  to  breathe  the  air  that  has 
already  been  taken  in  and  sent  out  time  after  time.  But 
since  this  vitiation  of  air  is  matnal,  it  cannot  constitute 
aggression.  Aggression  occurs  only  when  vitiation  by  one, 
or  some,  has  to  be  boroe  by  others  who  do  not  take  like 
shares  in  the  vitiation ;  as  often  happens  in  railway-carriages, 
where  men  who  tiiink  themselves  gentlemen  smoke  in 
other  places  than  those  provided  for  smokers:  perhaps 
getting  from  fellow-passengers  a  nominal,  thoogh  not  a  real, 
consent,  and  careless  of  the  permanent  nuisance  entailed 
on  those  who  afterwards  travel  in  compartments  reeking 
with  stale  tobacco-smoke.  Beyond  the  recognition  of  this 
by  right-thinking  persons  as  morally  improper,  it  is  for- 
bidden as  improper  by  railway-regulations ;  and,  in  virtue 
of  bye- laws,  may  bring  punishment  by  fine. 

Passing  from  iostances  of  this  kind  to  instances  of  a 
graver  kind,  we  have  to  note  the  interdicts  against  various 
noisanoea — stenches  resulting  from  certain  businesses 
carried  on  near  at  hand,  injurious  fumes  such  aa  those  from 
chemical  works,  and  smoke  proceeding  from  large  chimneys. 
Legislation  which  forbids  the  acts  causing  such  nnisances, 
implies  the  right  of  each  citizen  to  nnpolluted  air. 

Under  this  same  head  we  may  conveniently  include 
another  kind  of  trespass  to  which  the  eurroundiog  medium 
ia  instrumental.  I  refer  to  the  prodnction  of  sounds  of  a 
disturbing  kind.  There  are  small  and  large  trespasses  of 
this  class.  For  one  who,  at  a  table  d'hote,  speaks  so  loudly 
as  to  interfere  with  the  conversation  of  others,  and  for 
thow  who,  daring  the  performance  at  a  theatre  or  concert. 
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persist  in  distracting  the  attention  of  auditors  around  hy 
talking^  there  is  reprobation^  if  nothing  more :  their  acts 
are  coDdemned  as  contrary  to  good  manners,  that  is,  good 
morals,  for  the  one  is  a  part  of  the  other.  And  then  when 
inflictions  of  this  kind  are  public,  or  continuous,  or  both — as 
in  the  case  of  street-music  and  especially  bad  street-music, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  loud  noises  proceeding  from  factories, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  church-bells  rung  at  early  hours,  the 
aggression  has  come  to  be  legally  recognized  as  such  and 
forbidden  under  penalty :  not  as  yet  sufficiently  recognized, 
however,  as  is  shown  in  the  case  of  railway-whistles  at 
central  stations,  which  are  allowed  superfluously  to  disturb 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  all  through  the  night,  and  often 
to  do  serious  injury  to  invalids. 

Thus  in  respect  of  the  uses  of  the  atmosphere,  the  liberty 
of  each  limited  only  by  the  like  liberties  of  all,  though  not 
overtly  asserted,  has  come  to  be  tacitly  asserted ;  in  large 
measure  ethically,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  legally. 

§  297.  The  state  of  things  brought  about  by  civilization 
does  not  hinder  ready  acceptance  of  the  corollaries  thus 
far  drawn;  but  rather  clears  the  way  for  acceptance  of 
them.  Though  in  the  days  when  cannibalism  was  common 
and  victims  were  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  assertion 
of  the  right  to  life  might  have  been  received  with  demur, 
yet  the  ideas  and  practices  of  those  days  have  left  no  such 
results  as  stand  in  the  way  of  unbiassed  judgments.  Though 
during  times  when  slavery  and  serfdom  were  deeply  orga- 
nized in  the  social  fabric,  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  liberty 
would  have  roused  violent  opposition,  yet  at  the  present 
time,  among  ourselves  at  least,  there  exists  no  idea,  senti- 
ment, or  usage,  at  variance  with  the  conclusion  that  each 
man  is  free  to  use  his  limbs  and  move  about  where  he 
pleases.  And  similarly  with  respect  to  the  environment. 
Such  small  interferences  with  others'  supplies  of  light  and 
air  as  have  been  bequeathed  in  the  structures  of  old  towns 
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and  scch  others  as  amokiiig  fires  entail,  do  not  appreciably 
hinder  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  men  have  eqoal 
claims  to  uses  of  the  media  in  which  all  are  immersed. 
But  the  proposition  that  men  hare  equal  claims  to  the  ose 
of  that  remaining  portion  of  the  environment — hardly  to 
be  called  a  medium — on  which  all  stand  and  by  the  prodncts 
of  which  all  lire,  is  antagonized  by  ideas  and  arrangements 
descending  to  ns  from  the  past.  These  ideas  and  arrange- 
ments arose  when  considerations  of  equity  did  not  affect 
land-tenure  any  more  than  they  affected  the  tenure  of  men 
as  stares  or  serfs;  and  they  now  make  acceptance  of  the 
proposition  difficult.  If,  while  possessing  those  ethical 
sentiments  which  social  discipline  has  now  prodncod,  men 
stood  in  possession  of  a  territory  not  yet  individually  por- 
tioned out,  they  would  no  more  hesitate  to  assert  equality 
of  their  claims  to  the  land  than  they  woold  hesitate  to 
assert  equahty  of  their  claims  to  light  and  air.  But  now 
that  long-standing  appropriation,  continued  culture,  as  well 
as  sales  and  purchases,  have  complicated  matters,  the 
dictum  of  absolute  ethics,  incongruous  with  the  state  of 
things  produced,  is  apt  to  be  denied  altogether.  Before 
asking  how,  under  these  circumstances,  we  must  decide,  let 
ns  glance  at  some  past  phases  of  land-tenure. 

Partly  because  in  early  stages  of  agriculture,  land, 
soon  exhausted,  soon  ceases  to  he  worth  occupying,  it  has 
been  the  custom  with  little-civilized  and  semi-civilized 
peoples,  for  individuals  to  abandon  after  a  time  the  tracts 
they  have  cleared,  and  to  clear  others.  Causes  aside, 
however,  the  fact  is  that  in  early  stf^s  private  ownership 
of  land  is  unknown:  only  the  usufruct  belongs  to  the 
cultivator,  while  tbe  land  itself  ia  tacitly  regarded  as  the 
property  of  tbe  tribe.  It  is  thus  now  with  the  Snmatrans 
and  others,  and  it  was  thus  with  our  own  ancestors:  the 
members  of  the  Mark,  while  they  severally  owned  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  areas  they  respectively  cultivated,  did  not  own 
tbe  areas  themselves.     Though  it  may  be  said  that  at  first 
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they  were  members  of  the  same  famflj,  gens,  or  dau^  and 
that  the  ownership  of  each  tract  was  private  ownership  in  so 
far  as  the  tract  belonged  to  a  cluster  of  relations ;  yet  since 
the  same  kind  of  tenare  continued  after  the  population  of 
the  Mark  had  come  to  include  men  who  were  unrelated  to 
the  rest,  ownership  of  the  tract  by  the  community  and  not 
by  individuals  became  an  established  arrangement.  This 
primitive  condition  will  be  clearly  understood  after  con- 
templating the  case  of  the  Russians^  among  whom  it  hac^ 

but  partially  passed  away. 

"The  village  lands  were  held  in  common  by  all  ttie  members  ol  the 
association  [mir] ;  the  individoal  only  possessed  his  harvest,  and  the  dvor 
or  enclosure  immediately  sarroonding  his  house.  This  primitive  condition 
of  property,  existing  in  Russia  up  to  the  present  day,  was  once  common  to 
aU  European  peoples." — {The  History  of  Russia,  A.  Bambaud,  trans,  by 
Lang,  vol.  i.  p.  45). 

With  this  let  me  join  a  number  of  extracts  from  Wallace's 

Russia^  telling  us  of  the  original  state  of  things  and  of  the 

subsequent  states.     After  noting  the  fact  that  while  the  Don 

Cossacks  were  purely  nomadic — "  agriculture  was  prohibited 

on  pain  of  death/'  apparently  because  it  interfered  with 

hunting  and  cattle-breeding,  he  says — 

'*  Each  Cossack  who  wished  to  raise  a  crop  ploaghed  and  sowed  wherever 
he  thought  fit,  and  retained  as  long  as  he  chose  the  land  thus  appropriated ; 
and  when  the  soil  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  he  abandoned  his  plot 
and  ploughed  elsewhere.  As  the  number  of  agriculturists  increased,  quarrels 
frequently  arose.  Still  worse  evils  appeared  when  markets  were  created  in 
the  vicinity.  In  some  stanitzas  [Cossack  villagesj  the  richer  families 
appropriated  enormous  quantities  of  the  common  land  by  using  several  teams 
of  oxen,  or  by  hiring  peasants  in  the  nearest  villages  to  come  and  plough  for 
them  ;  and  instead  of  abandoning  the  land  after  raising  two  or  three  crops 
they  retained  possession  of  it.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  arable  land,  or  at 
least  the  best  parts  of  it,  became  actually,  if  not  legally,  the  private  property 
of  a  few  families." — {Ih,  u.  86.) 

Then  ho  explains  that  as  a  consequence  of  something  like  a 

revolution — 

"In  accordance  with  their  [the  landless  members  of  the  oommunity*s] 
demands  the  appropriated  land  was  confiscated  by  the  Commune  and  the 
system  of  periodical  distributions  .  .  .  was  introduced.  By  this  system  each 
adult  male  possesses  a  share  of  the  land." — {lb,  ii.  87.) 

On  the  Steppes  "a  plot  of  land  is  commonly  cultivated  for  only  thrte  or 
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foin  yeus  in  sacoessiou.  It  is  than  abvidnned  tor  at  leoat  doable  that 
period,  uid  the  ocltiT&tors  lemoTe  to  gome  other  pottion  ol  the  commnnal 
territoij  .  ■  .  Dnder  rach  oirmunahuiceB  the  principle  of  private  propert;  in 
the  land  is  not  likely  to  strike  root ;  each  tamilj  insists  on  possesBiiig 
a  oeitain  quantity  nther  thsn  a  certftia  plot  of  luid.  and  conteatg  itseU  with 
a  right  of  anlmet,  whilst  the  right  of  property  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commnne." — {H.  iLSl.) 

Bat  in  the  central  and  more  advanced  districts  this  early 
practice  has  become  modified,  thoagli  without  destroyicg 
the  essential  character  of  the  tenore. 

■■  Acoording  to  this  STstem  [the  three-field  system]  the  oaltiTBlors  do  not 
migrate  periodioall;  from  me  part  ot  the  oommnnal  lerritorj'  to  another, 
bat  till  alwaya  the  same  fields,  and  an  obliged  to  mannre  {he  plots  which 
they  oocnpy.  .  .  .  Thongh  the  three-field  system  has  been  in  ose  tor  many 
generations  in  the  central  proTinces,  the  oommnnal  principle,  with  its 
periodical  re-allotmcnt  of  the  land,  still  remains  intact." — {lb.  ii.  93.) 

Snch  facts,  and  namerous  other  snch  facts,  pat  beyond 
qaestioD  the.  conclosiou  that  before  the  progress  of  social 
organization  changed  the  relations  of  individnals  to  the 
soil,  that  relation  was  one  of  joint  ownership  and  not  one  of 
iadiridnal  ownership. 

How  was  this  relation  changed  ?  How  only  could  it  be 
changed  ?  Certainly  not  by  unforced  consent.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  all,  or  some,  of  the  members  of  the 
commanity  willingly  snrrendered  their  respective  claims. 
Crime  now  and  again  caused  loss  of  an  individual's  share 
in  the  joint  ownership ;  but  this  must  have  left  the 
relations  of  the  rest  to  the  soil  unchanged.  A  kindred  reanlt 
might  hare  been  entailed  by  debt,  were  it  not  that  debt 
implies  a  creditor ;  and  while  it  is  scarcely  supposable  that 
the  creditor  could  be  the  commanity  as  a  whole,  indebtedness 
to  any  individual  of  it  would  not  empower  the  debtor  to  trans- 
fer in  payment  somethiug  of  which  he  was  not  individn^ly 
possessed,  and  which  could  not  be  individually  received. 
Probably  elsewhere  there  came  into  play  the  cause  described 
as  having  operated  in  Russia,  where  some,  cultivating 
larger  areas  than  others,  accumulated  wealth  and  con- 
sequent power,  and  extra  possessions;  but,  as  is  implied 
by  the  fact  that  in  Russia  this  led  to  a  revolution  aud 
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re-institution  of  the  original  state^  the  process  was  evidently 
there,  and  probably  elsewhere,  regarded  as  aggressive. 
Obviously  the  chief  cause  must  have  been  the  exercise  of 
direct  or  indirect  force :  sometimes  internal  but  chiefly 
external.  Disputes  and  fights  within  the  community^ 
leading  to  predominance  (achieved  in  some  cases  by 
possession  of  fortified  houses)  prepared  the  way  for  partial 
usurpations.  When,  as  among  the  Suanetians,  we  have  a 
still-extant  case  in  which  every  family  in  a  village  has  its 
tower  of  defence,  we  may  well  understand  how  the  intestine 
feuds  in  early  communities  commonly  brought  about 
individual  supremacies,  and  how  these  ended  in  the 
establishment  of  special  claims  upon  the  land  subordinating 
the  general  claims. 

But  conquest  from  without  has  everywhere  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  superseding  communal  proprietorship  by 
individual  proprietorship.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  in 
times  when  captive  men  were  made  slaves  and  women 
appropriated  as  spoils  of  war,  much  respect  was  paid  to 
pre-existing  ownership  of  the  soil.  The  old  English 
buccaneers  who,  in  their  descents  on  the  coast,  slew  priests 
at  the  altars,  set  fire  to  churches,  and  massacred  the  people 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  them,  would  have  been  very 
incomprehensible  beings  had  they  recognized  the  land- 
ownership  of  such  as  survived.  When  the  pirate  Danes, 
who  in  later  days  ascended  the  rivers,  had  burnt  the 
homesteads  they  came  upon,  slaughtered  the  men,  violated 
the  women,  tossed  children  on  pikes  or  sold  them  in  the 
market  place,  they  must  have  undergone  a  miraculous 
transformation  had  they  thereafter  inquired  to  whom  the 
Marks  belonged,  and  admitted  the  titles  of  their  victims 
to  them.  And  similarly  when,  two  centuries  later,  after 
constant  internal  wars  had  already  produced  military  rulers 
maintaining  quasi-feudal  claims  over  occupiers  of  lands, 
there  came  the  invading  Normans,  the  right  of  conquest 
once  more  overrode  such  kinds  of  possession  as  had  grown 
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Dp,  and  Etill  farther  mei^ed  communal  proprietoreliip  in 
that  kind  of  iadrndaal  proprietorship  which  characterized 
feadalism.  Victory,  which  gives  unqualified  power  over  the 
defeated  and  their  belongings,  is  followed,  accordiag  to  the 
nature  of  the  race,  hj  the  assertion  of  universal  ownership, 
more  or  less  qaalified  according  to  the  dictates  of  policy. 
While  in  some  cases,  as  in  Dahomey,  there  resnlts  absolute 
monopoly  by  the  king,  not  only  of  the  land  but  of  every- 
thing else,  there  results  in  other  cases,  as  there  resulted  in 
England,  snpreme  ownership  by  the  king  with  recognized 
sub-ownerships  and  sub-sub -ownerships  of  nobles  and  their 
vassals  holding  the  land  one  under  another,  on  condition 
of  military  service ;  sapreme  ownership  being,  by  implica- 
tion, vested  in  the  crown. 

Both  the  original  state  and  the  subeeqaent  states  have 
left  their  traces  in  existing  land-laws.  There  are  many  local 
rightB  which  date  from  a  time  when  "  private  property  in 
land,  as  we  now  nnderstand  it,  was  a  struggling  novelty."* 

"  The  people  who  «zeruse  rights  ot  common  exerdM  tham  hj  &  tiUo 
which,  if  wB  oonld  only  biM  it  all  the  va;  hack,  ia  tar  more  anoieut  than 
the  lord's.  Their  righta  m  those  which  belonged  to  tha  membeiB  ot 
the  village  commnnit?  long  before  manoni  and  lords  of  the  manor  were 
heard  ot"t 

And  anyone  who  observes  what  small  tenderaess  for  the 
rights  of  commoners  ia  ebown  in  the  obtainment  of 
Inclos ore- Acts,  even  in  our  own  day,  will  be  credulous 
indeed  if  he  thinks  that  in  ruder  times  the  lapse  of  com- 
mnnal  rights  into  private  rights  was  equitably  effected. 
The  private  ownership,  however,  was  habitually  incomplete; 
since  it  was  subject  to  the  claims  of  the  over-lord,  and 
through  him,  again,  to  those  of  the  over-over-lord :  the 
implication  being  that  the  ownership  was  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  head  of  the  community. 

"  No  abMlnle  ownership  ot  land  ia  recognized  by  onr  law-books  exoept  In 
the  Crown,    All  lands  are  sapposed  to  be  held,  immediately,  or  mediatelj, 

*  The  Lmd  Lam,  by  Sir  Fredk.  Polloek,  BarL,  p.  a.  f  IMd.,  p.  6. 
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of  the  Grown,  thongh  no  rent  or  servioes  may  be  payable,  and  no  grant  from 
the  Crown  on  record."* 

And  that  tliis  conception  of  land-ownership  survives^  alike 
in  theory  and  in  practice,  to  the  present  time^  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  year  by  year  State-anthority  is  given  for 
appropriating  land  for  public  purposesi  after  making  due 
compensation  to  existing  holders.  Though  it  may  be 
replied  that  this  claim  of  the  State  to  supreme  land-owner- 
ship is  but  a  part  of  its  claim  to  supreme  ownership  in 
general^  since  it  assumes  the  right  to  take  anything  on 
giving  compensation ;  yet  the  first  is  an  habitually-enforced 
claim,  while  the  other  is  but  a  nominal  claim  not  enforced ; 
as  we  see  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  for  the  nation,  to  effect 
which  the  State  enters  into  competition  with  private  buyers, 
and  may  or  may  not  succeed. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  that  the  political  changes 
which  have  slowly  replaced  the  supreme  power  of  the 
monarch  by  the  supreme  power  of  the  people,  have,  by 
implication,  replaced  the  monarch's  supreme  ownership  of 
the  land  by  the  people's  supreme  ownership  of  the  land. 
If  the  representative  body  has  practically  inherited  the 
governmental  powers  which  in  past  times  vested  in  the 
king,  it  has  at  the  same  time  inherited  that  ultimate 
proprietorship  of  the  soil  which  in  past  times  vested  in  him. 
And  since  the  representative  body  is  but  the  agent  of  the 
community,  this  ultimate  proprietorship  now  vests  in  the 
community.  Nor  is  this  denied  by  land-owners  themselves. 
The  report  issued  in  December,  1889,  by  the  council  of 
"  The  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League,''  on  which 
sit  several  Peers  and  two  judges,  yields  proof.  After 
saying  that  the  essential  principle  of  their  organization, 
''based  upon  recorded  experience,"  is  a  distrust  of 
*'  oflScialism,  imperial  or  municipal,"  the  council  go  on 
to  say  that — 

**  This  principle  applied  to  the  case  of  land  clearly  points  to  individual 

*  The  Land  Lawi,  by  Sir  Fredk.  Pollock,  Bart.,  p.  12. 
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owneialiip,  qD4li£Bd  by  SUte-EazeraiDt;.  .  ,  .  The  Iftad  eva  of  eonrsa 
be  '  remnied '  on  psyment  ot  toll  oompenBstioa,  and  tnaiiBged  bj  tha 
'  people '  U  Bwy  k  will  it" 

Aiid  the  badnesB  of  the  required  Bjetem  of  administration  is 
the  only  reason  nrged  for  maintaining  tlie  eziBting  Bjst«m  of 
land-holding:  tbe  snpreme  ownerfiliip  of  the  community 'being 
avowedly  rec<^^ized.  So  that  whereaa,  in  early  stageB, 
along  with  the  freedom  of  each  man,  tiiere  went  joint 
ownership  of  the  soil  by  the  body  of  men ;  and  whereas, 
during  the  long  periods  of  that  militant  activity  by  which 
small  commonities  were  consolidated  into  great  ones,  there 
simnltaneonsly  resulted  loss  of  individual  freedom  and  loss 
of  participation  la  land-ownership;  there  has,  with  the 
decline  of  militancy  and  the  growth  of  indnstrialism,  been 
a  re-acqnirement  of  individnal  freedom  and  a  re-acquire- 
ment of  such  participation  in  land-ownership  as  is  implied 
by  a  shure  in  appointing  the  body  by  which  the  land  is 
now  held.  And  the  implication  is  that  the  members  of 
the  community,  habitually  exercising  as  they  do,  through 
their  representatives,  the  power  of  alienating  and  using  aa 
they  think  well,  any  portion  of  the  land,  may  equitably 
appropriate  and  use,  if  they  think  fit,  all  portions  of  the 
land.  But  since  equity  and  daily  custom  alike  imply  that 
existing  holders  of  particolar  portions  of  land,  may  not 
be  dispossessed  without  giving  them  in  return  its  fairly- 
estimated  value,  it  is  also  implied  that  the  wholesale 
resumption  of  the  land  by  the  community  can  be  justly 
effected  only  by  wholesale  purchase  of  it.  Were  the 
direct  exercise  of  ownership  to  be  resumed  by  the  com- 
munity without  purchase,  the  community  would  take, 
along  with  something  which  la  its  ovm,  an  immensely 
greater  amount  of  something  which  is  not  its  own.  Even 
if  we  ignore  those  muUitudinoua  complicatiooa  which,  in 
the  coarse  of  century  after  centnry,  have  inextricably 
entangled  men's  claims,  theoretically  considered— even  if 
we  reduce  the  case  to  its  simplest  theoretical  form  j  we 
must  admit  that  all  which  can  be  claimed  for  the  community 
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is  the  surface  of  the  coantry  in  its  original  unsubdued  state. 
To  all  that  value  given  to  it  by  clearing,  breaking-up, 
prolonged  culture,  fencing,  draining,  making  roads,  farm 
buildings,  &c.,  constituting  nearly  all  its  value,  the  com- 
munity has  no  claim.  This  value  has  been  given  either 
by  personal  labour,  or  by  labour  paid  for,  or  by  ancestral 
labour ;  or  else  the  value  given  to  it  in  such  ways  has  been 
purchased  by  legitimately  earned  money.  All  this  value 
artificially  given  vests  in  existing  owners,  and  cannot  with- 
out a  gigantic  robbery  be  taken  from  them.  If,  during 
the  many  transactions  which  have  brought  about  existing 
land-ownership,  there  have  been  much  violence  and  much 
fraud,  these  have  been  small  compared  with  the  violence  and 
the  fraud  which  the  community  would  be  guilty  of  did  it 
take  possession,  without  paying  for  it,  of  that  artificial 
value  which  the  labour  of  nearly  two  thousand  years 
has  given  to  the  land. 

§  298.  Reverting  to  the  general  topic  of  the  chapter — 
the  rights  to  the  uses  of  natural  media — it  chiefly  concerns 
us  here  to  note  the  way  in  which  these  rights  have  gradually 
acquired  legislative  sanctions  as  societies  have  advanced  to 
higher  types. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  we  saw  that  in  modem 
times  there  have  arisen  legal  assertions  of  men's  equal 
rights  to  the  uses  of  light  and  air:  no  forms  of  social 
organization  or  class-interests  having  appreciably  hindered 
recognition  of  these  corollaries  from  the  law  of  equal 
freedom.  And  we  have  just  seen  that  by  implication,  if 
not  in  any  overt  or  conscious  way,  there  has  in  our  days 
been  recognized  the  equal  rights  of  all  electors  to  supreme 
ownership  of  the  inhabited  area — rights  which,  though 
latent,  are  asserted  by  every  Act  of  Parliament  which 
alienates  land.  Though  this  right  to  the  use  of  the  Earth, 
possessed  by  each  citizen,  is  traversed  by  established 
arrangements  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  be  practically 
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suspended ;  yet  its  ezistencs  ks  an  equitable  claim  cannot 
be  denied  witboat  affirming  that  expropriation  by  State- 
decree  is  inequitable.  Tbe  right  of  an  existing  bolder  of 
land  can  be  equitably  snperseded,  only  if  there  exists  a 
prior  right  of  the  commnnity  at  large;  and  this  prior 
right  of  the  commnnity  at  large  consists  of  the  snm  of 
the  indiridnal  rights  of  its  members. 


NoTi.  Tariooa  considerations  touching  this  vexed 
question  of  land-ownership,  which  would  occupy  too  much 
space  if  included  here,  I  have  included  in  Appendix  B. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

THE  RIGHT  OP  PBOPEBTY. 

§  299.  Since  all  material  objects  capable  of  being  owned^ 
are  in  one  way  or  other  obtained  from  the  Earthy  it  results 
that  the  right  of  property  is  originally  dependent  on  the 
right  to  the  nse  of  the  Earth.  While  there  were  yet  no 
artificial  products,  and  natural  products  were  therefore 
the  only  things  which  could  be  appropriated,  this  was  an 
obviously  necessary  connexion.  And  though,  in  our 
developed  form  of  society,  there  are  multitudinous  posses- 
sions, ranging  from  houses,  furniture,  clothes,  works  of 
art,  to  bank-notes,  railway-shares,  mortgages,  government 
bonds,  &c.,  the  origins  of  which  have  no  manifest  relation 
to  use  of  the  Earth;  yet  it  needs  but  to  remember 
that  they  either  are,  or  represent,  products  of  labour,  that 
labour  is  made  possible  by  food,  and  that  food  is  obtained 
from  the  soil,  to  see  that  the  connexion,  though  remote 
and  entangled,  still  continues.  Whence  it  follows  that  a 
complete  ethical  justification  for  the  right  of  property,  is 
involved  in  the  same  difficulties  as  the  ethical  justification 
for  the  right  to  the  nse  of  the  Earth. 

The  justification  attempted  by  Locke  is  unsatisfactory. 
Saying  that  *'  though  the  Earth  and  all  inferior  creatures 
be  common  to  all  men,  yet  every  man  has  a  property  in 
his  own  person,''  and  inferring  that  ''  the  labour  of  his 
body,  and  the  work  of  his  hands,''  are  therefore  his,  he 
oontinneB: — '^  Whatever  then  he  removes  out  of  the  state 
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tfaat  n&tnro  hath  provided  and  left  it  in,  be  hath  mixed  his 
labooT  with,  and  joined  to  it  sometMng  that  is  his  own,  and 
therebj  makes  it  hia  property."  But  one  might  reply 
that  as,  according  to  the  premises,  "the  Earth  and  all 
ioferioT  creatures  "  are  *'  common  to  all  men/'  the  consent 
of  all  men  must  be  obtained  before  any  article  can  be  equit- 
ably "  removed  from  the  common  state  natnre  hath  placed 
it  in."  The  question  at  iasne  is,  whether  by  labour  expended 
in  removing  it,  a  man  has  made  his  right  to  the  thing 
greater  than  the  pre-existing  rights  of  all  other  men  put 
together.  The  difficulty  thus  arising  may  be  avoided 
howerer.  There  are  three  ways  in  which,  under  savage, 
semi-civilized,  and  civilized  conditions,  men's  several  rights 
of  property  may  be  established  with  due  regard  to  the  ei\aal 
rights  of  all  other  men. 

Among  the  occopiera  of  a  tract  who  gather  or  catch  the 
wild  products  around,  it  may  be  tacitly,  if  not  overtly, 
agreed  that  having  equal  opportunities  of  utilizing  such 
prodncts,  appropriation  achieved  by  any  one  shall  be 
passively  assented  to  by  the  others.  This  is  the  general 
nnderstandiug  acted  npon  by  the  members  of  hunting 
tribes.  It  is  instructive  to  observe,  however,  that  among 
some  of  them  there  is  practically,  if  not  theoretically, 
asserted  the  qnalification  indicated  above ;  for  usage 
countenances  a  partial  claim  by  other  tribes-men  to  game 
which  one  of  the  tribe  has  killed  :  apparently  implying  the 
belief  that  this  prey  was  in  part  theirs  before  it  was  killed. 
Schoolcraft  tells  na  concerning  the  Comanches  that — 

"Tb«7  Teoognize  no  dUtioet  risbU  ol  meuM  and  tuum,  except  to  perMaal 
proper^ ;  botding  the  temtot;  thej  occapy,  uid  ths  game  that  depasluren 
opon  it,  M  eoninon  to  all  the  tribe;  the  latter  it  appropriated  out;  b; 
eaptiiM.  .  .  ,  He  who  kills  the  guna  Tetaina  the  Bkin,  and  the  meat  !• 
divided  aocording  to  the  necerail;  of  Ibe  part;,  always  wilhoot  oontention, 
aa  each  individual  abates  his  food  with  e*er7  member  of  the  tribe." 
Kindred  us^^s  and  ideas  are  found  among  the  Chippe- 
wayans.     Schoolcraft  writes : — 

"  In  the  tonnei  iuitanee  [when  gam«  is  taken  in  inolosnrei  bj  a  banting 
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party],  the  game  is  divided  among  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  porBuit 
of  it.  In  the  latter  [when  taken  in  private  traps]  it  is  considered  as  private 
property:  nevertheless,  any  nnsacoessfnl  hunter  passing  by,  may  take  a 
deer  so  caught,  leaving  the  head,  skin,  and  saddle  for  the  owner.*' 

The  quasi-equitable  nature  of  these  several  arrangements^ 
vaguely,  if  not  definitely,  regarded  as  right,  will  be  fully 
appreciated  by  any  one  who  is  joint  tenant  of  a  fishing, 
or  is  privileged  along  with  other  gaests  to  utilize  one,  and 
who  is  conscious  of  annoyance  if  a  co-tenant,  or  companion 
guest,  makes  undue  use  of  it :  a  feeling  which  would  be  still 
stronger  were  an  unfair  share  of  food  appropriated  as  well 
as  an  unfair  share  of  sport. 

Passing  from  the  hunting  stage^to  the  semi-settled  stage, 
we  meet  with  usages  having  the  same  general  implications. 
The  occupied  area,  instead  of  being  equally  available  by  all 
for  gathering  and  catching  the  food  it  spontaneously  yields, 
becomes  equally  available  by  all  for  growing  food ;  and  the 
products  of  labour  in  the  last  case,  like  the  achievements 
of  labour  in  the  first,  are  owned  by  those  who  expend  the 
labour.  It  is  perceived  that  the  assent  of  the  clan  to 
ownership  of  food  grown  on  an  appropriated  portion  by 
any  one,  is  implied  in  the  assumptions  of  kindred  owner- 
ships, similarly  established,  by  all  others.  As  shown  by  the 
Eussian  tenures  described  in  the  last  chapter,  the  indefinite 
understanding  thus  arising,  passes  eventually  into  a  definite 
understanding :  there  is  a  partition  of  the  land  into  equal 
portions;  a  farming  of  each  portion  by  its  appointed 
owner ;  and  a  recognition  of  the  produce  as  his  property. 
A  kindred  understanding  existed  among  the  Irish  in  the 
time  of  Henry  II.  and  later.  "  The  land  belonging  to  the 
tribe  was  shared  among  its  members,  but  re-divided  among 
them  at  certain  intervals  of  years '' :  the  implication  being 
that,  by  general  agreement,  whatever  thA  individual 
obtained  from  the  land  by  his  labour  under  these  con- 
ditions was  exclusively  his.  In  this  case  then,  as  in  the 
first,  the  right  of  property  arises  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  equal  freedom. 


Thongh  we  cannob  say  tbat  ownersbip  of  propertyj  thna 
arising,  results  from  actual  contract  between  each  member 
of  the  commanity  and  the  commanity  as  a  whole,  yet  there 
ia  something  lite  a  potential  contract;  and  Buch  potential 
contract  might  grow  into  an  actual  contract  if  one  part  of 
the  community  devoted  itself  to  other  occupations,  while 
the  rest  continned  to  farm :  a  share  o£  the  produce  being  in 
such  case  payable  by  agrefment  to  those  who  had  ceased  to 
be  farmers,  for  tho  nso  of  their  shares  of  the  land.  We  have 
DO  evidence  that  anch  a  relation  between  occupiers  and  the 
commnnity,  with  consequent  authorized  rights  of  properf.y 

kin  the  produce  which  remained  after  payment  of  a  poition 
equivalent  to  reut,  has  ever  arisen ;  for,  aa  wo  have  seen, 
the  original  ownerabip  by  the  coimnunitj  has  habitually 
been  usurped  by  internal  or  external  aggressois,  and  the   ■ 
rent,  taking  the  shape,  if  not  of  produce,  iheu  of  labour  arM 
military  service,  has  been  habitually  paid  to  the  usurper  .1 
a  Btate  of  things  under  which  equitable  rights  of  properly, 
in  common  with  equitable  rights  of  all  kinds,  are  submerged. 
But  out  of  such  ttenrpationa  tht^re  has  grown  up,  as  wo 
have  seen,  ownership  by  the  Stat«  and  tenancy  nnder  it;  J 
from  which  there  may  again  arise  a  theoretically  equitable  M 
right  of  property.     In  China,  where  "  the  land  ia  all  held  I 
directly  from  the  Crown"  "on  payment  of  an  annual  tax,*! 
with  "composition  for  personal  service  to  the  government,"  J 
the  legitimate  proprietorship  of  such  produce  as  remains" 
^^1  after  payment  of  rent  to  the  community,  can  be  asserted 
^^Hunly  on  the  assumption  that  tho  emperor  stands  for  tho 
^^B. commnnity.     In  India,  where  the  government  is  supreme 
^^H  Innd-owner,    and    where,    until      the     zemindar    systentj 
^^H  Was  established,  it  was  the  direct  receiver  of  rents,  tiwM 
^^B  derivation  of  a  right  of  property  by  contract  between  thsA 
^^Bindividual  and  the  community  can  bo  still   less  assertedl 
^^Kwithout  a  strained  interpretation.     Kor  at  home,  where  tfasl 
^^Btheory  that  each  land-owner  is  a  tenant  of  the  crown  ia  litdftl 
^^HtQore  than  a  theory,  is  there  any  better  fulfilment  of  tbvfl 
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etUcal  reqniremont.  Only  here  and  there,  where  State* 
ownership  is  not  potential  but  actual,  and  ordinary 
rents  are  paid  by  occupiers  to  the  crown  (which  has  now 
in  such  cases  come  to  be  identified  with  the  community), 
has  there  been  consequently  established  that  kind  of  use 
of  the  Earth  which  gives  a  theoretically  valid  basis  to  the 
right  of  private  property. 

But  admitting  that  the  establishment  of  an  ethically- 
complete  right  of  property  is  beset  with  difficulties  like 
those  which  beset  the  establishment  of  an  ethically-complete 
right  to  the  use  of  the  Earth,  we  are  nevertheless  shown  by 
a  survey  of  the  facts  which  existing  primitive  societies 
present,  and  the  facts  traceable  in  the  early  histories  of 
civilized  societies,  that  the  right  of  property  is  originally 
deducible  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom ;  and  that  it  ceases 
to  be  so  deducible  only  when  the  other  corollaries  from  the 
law  of  equal  freedom  have  been  disregarded. 

§  300.  This  deduction,  early  recogm'zed  in  custom  and 
afterwards  formulated  by  legislators,  has  come  to  be 
elaborated  and  enforced  more  and  more  fully  as  society 
has  developed. 

That  the  right  of  property  was  originally  conceived  as  a 
claim  established  by  labour  which  was  carried  on  without  ag- 
gressing on  others,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  among  the  rudest 
peoples,  who  have  developed  the  conception  to  the  smallest 
extent,  there  is  property  in  weapons,  implements,  dress  and 
decorations — things  in  which  the  value  given  by  labour 
bears  a  specially  large  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 
When  with  such  articles  we  join  huts,  which,  however,  being 
commonly  made  by  the  help  of  fellow  men  who  receive 
reciprocal  aid,  are  thus  less  distinctly  products  of  an  indi- 
viduaFs  labour,  we  have  named  about  all  the  things  in 
which,  at  first,  the  worth  given  by  effort  is  great  in 
comparison  with  the  inherent  worth;  for  the  inherent 
worth  of  the  wild  food  gathered  or  caught  is  more  obvious 
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tban  the  worth  of  the  effort  spent  in  obtaining  it.  And 
tbia  ia  doubtless  tbe  reason  nhy,  in  the  rudest  societies,  the 
right  of  property  is  more  definite  in  respect  of  personal 
belongings  than  in  respect  of  other  things. 

That  recognition  of  the  right  of  property  is  originally 
recognition  of  the  relation  between  effort  and  benefit,  is, 
at  a  later  stage,  shown  in  the  regime  of  the  patriarchal 
gronp  and  the  bonse-commnnity ;  for  though,  as  Sir  Henry 
Maine  points  out,  the  head  of  the  group  was  at  first 
nominally  owner  of  all  its  poBsessions,  yet,  in  fact,  he  held 
its  possessions  in  trust,  and  each  of  its  members,  while  he 
did  his  share  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  joint  labours,  had  his 
share  in  the  proceeds.  Though  this  arrangement — quasi- 
socialistic  within  the  group,  but  competitive  outside  the 
group— does  not  give  definite  expression  to  the  right  of 
iadiridnal  property,  it  tacitly  asserts  that  labour  must  bring 
to  the  labourer  something  like  its  equivalent  in  produce. 
And  the  tacit  assertion  passes  into  an  overt  assertion  in 
those  cases  where  members  of  the  group  acquire  property 
ia  virtue  of  labour  expended  by  them  apart  from  the  labours 
of  the  rest. 

To  trace  the  development  of  the  right  of  property  as 
established  by  rulers  and  administered  by  their  agents, 
setting  out  with  the  interdict  on  theft  in  the  Hebrew 
commandments,  and  continuing  down  to  modem  days,  in 
which  proprietorships  of  all  kinds  have  been  legally  forran- 
lated  in  moltitudiaona  detail  and  with  great  precision,  would 
be  no  less  out  of  place  than  it  would  be  snperSoous.  It 
snEBces  for  present  purposes  to  note  that  this  implication  of 
the  principle  of  justice,  perceived  from  the  firat  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  any  other,  has  gained  in  the  course  of 
social  progress  increased  definiteness  of  recognition  as  well 
as  increased  extension  and  increased  peremptoriness ;  bo 
that  now,  breach  of  the  right  of  property  by  nnanthorized 
appropriation  of  a  turnip  or  a  few  sticks,  has  become  a 
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pnnisliable  offence ;  and  there  is  ownership  of  a  song,  of  a 
pattern,  of  a  trade-mark. 

§  301.  Supposing  themselves  to  be  justified,  and  indeed 
enjoined  by  moral  principle,  many  in  our  days  are  seeking 
to  over-ride  this  right.  Thgy  think  it  wrong  that  each  man 
should  receive  benefits  proportionate  to  his  efibrts — deny 
that  he  may  properly  keep  possession  of  all  which  his 
labour  has  produced,  leaving  the  less  capable  in  possession 
of  all  which  their  labours  have  produced.  Expressed  in 
its  briefest  form,  their  doctrine  is — Let  nnlike  kinds  and 
amounts  of  work  bring  like  shares  of  produce — ^let  there  be 
"  equal  division  of  unequal  earnings.'' 

That  communism  implies  violation  of  justice  as  defined 
in  foregoing  chapters,  is  manifest.  When  we  assert  the 
liberty  of  each  bounded  only  by  the  like  liberties  of  all,  we 
assert  that  each  is  free  to  keep  for  himself  all  those 
gratifications  and  sources  of  gratification  which  he  procures 
without  trespassing  on  the  spheres  of  action  of  his  neigh- 
bours. If,  therefore,  one  obtains  by  his  greater  strength, 
greater  ingenuity,  or  greater  application,  more  gratifications 
or  sources  of  gratification,  than  others,  and  does  this  without 
in  any  way  trenching  on  the  spheres  of  action  of  others,  the 
law  of  equal  freedom  assigns  him  exclusive  possession  of  all 
such  extra  gratifications  and  sources  of  gratification;  nor 
can  others  take  them  from  him  without  claiming  for 
themselves  greater  liberty  of  action  than  he  claims,  and 
thereby  violating  the  law. 

In  past  times  the  arrangements  made  were  such  that  the 
few  superior  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  many  inferior. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  make  arrangements  such  that  the 
many  inferior  shall  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  few  superior. 
And  just  as  the  old  social  system  was  assumed  by  those 
who  maintained  it  to  be  equitable,  so  is  this  new  social 
system  assumed  to  be  equitable  by  those  who  propose  it. 
Beings  as  they  think,  undoubtedly  right,  this  distribution 
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may  properly  be  established  by  force;  for  the  employment 
o£  force,  if  not  avowedly  contemplated,  is  contemplated  by 
implication.  With  abaman  nature  ench  as  haa  been  known 
t^rongbont  the  past  and  is  known  at  present,  one  who,  by 
higher  power,  bodily  or  mental,  or  greater  endurance  of 
work,  gains  more  than  others  gain,  will  not  voluntarily 
surrender  the  ezceea  to  such  others :  here  and  there  may 
be  found  a  man  who  would  do  this,  but  he  is  far  from  being 
the  average  man.  And  if  the  average  superior  man  will 
not  Tolnntarily  surrender  to  others  the  excess  of  benefit 
gained  by  hia  superiority,  the  implication  is  that  he  must  be 
obliged  to  do  this,  and  that  the  use  of  force  to  obbge  him  is 
justifiable.  That  the  many  inferior  are  physically  able  thus 
to  coerce  the  few  superior  is  agreed  on  both  sides;  but  the 
assumption  of  the  commumsts  is  that  the  required  coercion 
of  the  minority  who  are  best  by  tiie  majority  who  are  worst 
would  be  equitable. 

After  what  was  said  ia  the  early  chapters  of  this  Part,  it 
scarcely  needs  pointing  out  that  a  system  established  in 
pursuance  <^  this  doctrine  would  entail  degeneration  of 
citizens  and  decay  of  the  community  formed  by  them. 
Suspension  of  that  natural  discipline  by  which  every  kind 
of  creature  is  kept  fit  for  the  activities  demanded  by  the 
conditions  of  life^  would  inevitably  bring  about  unfitness 
for  life  aod  either  prompt  or  slow  disappearance. 

§  302.  While  absolute  ethics  thus  asserts  the  right  of 
property,  and  while  no  such  breach  of  it  as  is  implied  by 
the  schemes  of  communists  is  warranted  by  that  relattTO 
ethics  which  takes  account  of  transitional  needs,  relative 
ethics  dictates  such  limitation  of  it  as  is  necessitated  for 
defraying  the  costs  of  protection,  national  and  individual. 

The  truth  recognized  at  the  outset,  that  the  preservation 
of  the  species,  or  that  variety  of  it  constituting  a  nation,  is 
an  end  which  mast  take  precedence  of  individual  prcserva> 
tioD,  has  already  been  cited  as  justifying  that  subordination 
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of  the  right  to  life  wliicli  is  implied  hj  exposure  to  possible 
death  in  defensive  yfsr,  and  as  also  justifying  that  sab- 
ordination  of  the  right  to  liberty  which  military  service  and 
subjection  necessitate.  Here  it  must  be  again  cited  as 
affording  a  legitimate  reason  for  appropriating  such  portions 
of  the  possessions  and  the  earnings  of  individuals^  as  may 
be  required  for  adequately  resisting  enemies.  But  while 
there  is  thus  a  quasi-ethical  justification  for  whatever 
encroachment  on  the  right  of  property  is  necessitated  for 
the  purposes  of  defensive  war^  there  is  no  justification  for 
any  such  encroachment  for  the  purposes  of  offensive  war. 

No  less  manifest  is  it  that  the  right  of  property  is 
legitimately  subject  to  one  further  restriction.  Property 
must  be  trenched  upon  for  supporting  those  public  admin- 
istrations by  which  the  right  of  property^  and  all  other 
rights,  are  enforced.  In  a  society  wholly  composed  of  men 
who  duly  respected  one  another^s  claims,  no  such  partial 
invasion  of  the  right  of  property  would  be  called  for;  but 
in  existing  societies  and  in  such  societies  as  are  likely  to 
exist  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the  nearest  approach  to 
fulfilment  of  the  law  of  equal  freedom  is  made  when  the 
various  deduced  rights  are  sacrificed  to  the  extent  needful 
for  preservation  of  the  remaiuders.  Belative  ethics,  there- 
fore, warrants  such  equitably-distributed  taxation  ua  is 
required  for  maintaining  order  and  safety. 


OHAPTER  Xm. 

THE  EIGHT  OP  INCOBPOBEAL  PEOPEBTT. 

§  303.  Even  the  dog,  irbich  sot  only  fights  to  retain  a 
bone  be  has  found  bnt  figbts  also  to  preserve  the  coat  or 
other  object  left  in  his  charge  by  his  master,  can  recognize 
ownership  of  a  visible,  tangible  object  j  and  hence  it  is 
clear  that  only  a  small  reach  of  intelligence  ia  needed  for 
framing  in  thought  the  right  of  material  property.  But  a 
mnch  greater  reach  of  intelligence  ia  called  for  when  the 
property  is  neither  visible  nor  tangible.  Gonstmctive 
imagination  is  requisite  for  coDceiving  the  existence  of  a 
mental  prodact;  and  a  higher  constructive  imagination  is 
requisite  for  conceiving  that  a  product  of  mental  labour 
may  as  truly  be  considered  property  aa  a  prodnct  of 
manual  labour. 

That  the  two  stand  on  the  same  footing  is  demonstrable, 
whether  we  contemplate  the  positive  or  the  negative 
element  of  the  right.  Remembering  that  justice  under 
its  positive  aspect  consists  in  the  reception  by  each 
individual  of  the  benefits  and  evils  of  hia  own  nature 
and  consequent  conduct,  it  is  manifest  that  if  any  indi- 
vidual by  mental  labour  achieves  some  result,  he  ought  to 
have  whatever  benefit  naturally  flows  from  this  result. 
Justice,  as  we  have  defined  it,  requires  that  the  connexion 
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between  conduct  and  consequence  in  this  case  shall  not  be 
traversed  any  more  than  in  any  other  case :  the  claim  to 
the  anticipated  good  is  a  valid  claim. 

No  less  obvious  is  it  that  the  negative  element  of  justice^ 
which,  among  associated  creatures,  restrains  the  activities 
of  each  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  like  activities  of 
all^  forbids  appropriation  of  another's  mental  product;  or 
rather^  forbids  use  of  it  without  the  assent  of  the  producer^ 
if  it  is  of  a  kind  from  the  use  of  which  by  others  the 
producer  sought  advantage.  Supposing  a  mental  product 
elaborated  by  A,  is,  without  his  assent^  used  to  their  own 
advantage  by  B,  G,  and  D^  they  commit  breaches  of  the 
law  of  equal  freedom;  since  they  have  severally  benefited 
by  utilizing  the  product  of  A's  mental  labour  without 
affording  A  an  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  utilizing  any 
equivalent  products,  material  or  mental,  of  their  own  labour. 
Should  it  be  replied  that  A's  mental  product  is  not  taken 
away  from  him  by  others  but  only  used  by  them ;  then  the 
rejoinder  is  that  with  mental  products,  as  with  material 
products,  the  use  by  others  may  be  the  contemplated  source 
of  profit.  One  who  builds  a  house  and  lets  it,  or  makes  a 
carriage  which  travellers  hire,  is  held  to  be  defrauded  by 
those  who  occupy  the  house  or  hire  the  carriage  without 
payment.  He  did  not  provide  for  his  own  use  but  for 
others'  use  and  he  does  not  receive  that  return  the  expecta- 
tion of  which  prompted  the  building  or  the  making.  Even 
if  no  express  contract  has  been  made  to  pay  the  rent  or 
hire,  the  owner  is  admittedly  injured.  Similarly,  then, 
though  one  who  has  elaborated  a  mental  product  is  not 
deprived  of  it  by  those  who  use  it,  yet  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  definite  understanding  with  them,  he  is  defrauded 
if  others  use  it  without  giving  him  the  benefit  for  which 
he  worked. 

There  are  two  classes  of  mental  products  from  others* 
use,  or  reception,  of  which,  the  producers  expect  advan- 
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tege:  those  embodied  in  books,  musical  compositions, 
worka  of  plastic  art,  Ac.,  and  those  embodied  in  inventions, 
mechanical  or  other.     We  will  consider  these  separately. 

§  30i.  A  man  may  read,  listen  and  observe  to  any  extent 
without  diminishing  the  liberty  of  others  to  do  the  like. 
The  knowledge  thus  obtained  may  be  digested,  re-organized 
and  now  knowledge  educed  from  it  by  its  possessor,  without 
trespassing  against  his  fellows.  I£  he  keeps  to  himself 
these  derived  conclasions  valuable  for  guidance,  or  elabo- 
rated  thoughts  valnable  ior  beauty,  no  one  can  say  that  he 
exceeds  the  limits  of  individual  freedom ;  and  if,  instead  of 
keeping  them  to  himself,  he  decides  to  publish  them,  he 
may  without  aggressing  upon  any  one  impose  his  own 
terms.  Others  remain  free  to  accept  or  refuse,  and  if  they 
refuse,  remain  as  they  were  before.  But  if  others  disregard 
his  terms — if,  having  sold  to  them  copies  of  his  book,  either 
himself  or  through  an  agent,  on  the  tacit  understanding  that 
for  so  much  money  he  gives,  along  with  the  printed  paper, 
the  right  of  reading  and  of  lending  to  read,  but  not  the 
right  of  reproduction ;  then  any  one  who  reproduces  breaks 
the  tacitly  imposed  conditions  and  commits  an  aggression. 
In  return  for  the  money  paid,  he  takes  a  benefit  far  greater 
than  that  which  was  intended  to  be  given  for  the  money. 

Strangely  enough,  there  are  intelligent  men  who  contend 
that  when  a  book  has  been  issued  it  becomes  public 
property,  and  that  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  pn'nciples  of 
free  trade  that  any  one  who  pleases  may  reprint  it  and  sell 
copies  for  his  own  advantage.  They  assert  that  a  copy- 
right is  a  monopoly— ought  not  to  be  considered  a  form  of 
private  property.  But  if  nobody's  property  is  taken  by 
one  who  infringes  copyright,  how  can  the  thing  taken  be 
of  value  F  And  if  the  thing  taken  be  of  no  value,  then  the 
man  who  takes  it  would  be  no  worse  off  if  prevented  from 
taking  it.  If  he  would  be  worse  off,  then  clearly  he  has 
got  something  of  ralue.     And  since  this  something  of  value 
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is  not  a  natural  product,  the  obtainment  of  it  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  some  one  who  artificially  produced  it.  As  I 
some  years  since  argued  :— 

'^  Those  who,  as  members  of  the  Copyright  Commission, 
or  as  witnesses  before  it,  have  aimed,  if  not  to  abolish 
copyright,  yet  to  restrict  it  in  ways  which  would  go  far 
towards  its  abolition,  have  done  so  in  the  alleged  interests 
of  free -trade,  and  have  sought  to  discredit  the  author's 
claim,  as  now  recognized,  by  calling  it  a  monopoly.  In 
the  politico-economic  sense  a  monopoly  is  an  arrangement 
uDder  which  a  person  or  body  of  persons  is  given  by  law 
the  exclusive  use  of  certain  natural  products,  or  agencies, 
or  facilities,  which,  in  the  absence  of  such  law,  would  be 
open  to  all ;  and  the  opponent  of  a  monopoly  is  one  who, 
asking  nothing  from  the  monopolist  in  the  way  of  direct  or 
indirect  assistance,  asks  only  that  he  also  may  use  these 
same  natural  products,  or  agencies,  or  facilities.  He  wishes 
to  carry  on  a  business  which  in  not  the  remotest  way  makes 
him  dependent  on  the  monopolist,  but  which  he  can  carry 
on  as  well  or  better  in  the  absence  of  the  monopolist,  and 
in  the  absence  of  everything  done  by  him.  Turn  now 
to  the  commerce  of  literature,  and  ask  how  stands  the 
so-called  free-trader  and  the  so-called  monopolist  ?  Does 
the  so-called  monopolist  (the  author)  forbid  the  so-called 
free-trader  (the  reprinter)  to  use  any  of  those  appliances 
or  processes,  intellectual  or  mechanical,  by  which  books 
are  produced  ?  No.  These  remain  open  to  all.  Does 
the  so-called  free-trader  wish  simply  to  use  these  open 
facilities  independently,  just  as  he  might  do  if  the  so- 
called  monopolist  and  his  works  were  absent?  No.  He 
wishes  to  be  dependent — ^he  wishes  to  get  advantages  which 
ho  could  not  have  were  the  so-called  monopolist  and  his 
works  absent.  Instead  of  complaining,  as  the  true  free- 
trader does,  that  the  monopolist  is  an  obstacle  put  in  his 
way,  this  pseudo  free-trader  complains  that  he  may  not 
utilise  certain  aids  which  have  arisen  from  the  labour  of 
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the  mui  Thom  be  calls  a  monopolist.  The  tme  free-trader 
Irishes  only  to  nse  natural  facilities,  and  complains  of  an 
artificial  impediment.  The  paendo  free-trader,  not  content 
with  the  n&tnral  facilities,  complains  that  he  may  not  nse, 
without  baying  it,  an  artificial  aid.  Certain  opponents  of 
copyright  expressed  astonishment  before  the  Commission 
that  authors  shonld  be  so  blinded  by  self-interest  as  not 
to  see  that  in  defending  their  claims,  as  now  recognized, 
they  were  defending  a  monopoly.  These  authors  might  fitly 
express  Uieir  astonishment  that  professed  exponents  of 
politico-economical  principles  slionld  confonnd  the  case 
of  a  man  who  wishes  to  trade  jnst  as  he  might  do  had 
ft  certain  other  man  never  existed,  with  the  case  of  a  man 
who  wishes  to  trade  in  a  way  that  would  be  impossible 
bad  a  certain  other  man  never  existed.  The  entire  anti- 
copyright  argument  rests  on  the  confnsion  of  two  things 
radically  opposed,  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  proper 
distinction  the  argument  disappears."  {Edinburgh  Review, 
Oct.  1878,  pp.  329-30.) 

Considered,  then,  as  a  deduction  from  the  fundamental 
principle  of  justice,  copyright  cannot,  I  think,  be  qnestioned 
with  any  show  of  reason. 

§  305.  First  customs,  and  then  laws,  have  recognized  the 
claims  of  mental  producers.  Originally,  authors  "were 
rewarded  by  the  contribctions  of  the  audience  or  by  the 
patronage  of  those  illaBtrinns  persons  in  whose  houses  they 
recited  theirworks:"  disregard  of  the  obligation  to  remune- 
rate being  regarded  as  mean,  if  not  dishonest.  In  later 
Roman  times,  this  proprietory  right  had  become  so  far 
eatablisbed  as  to  have  a  mercantile  value.  Mr.  Copingcr 
points  ont  that  several  ancient  authors  sold  their  produc- 
tions; viz.  Terence  his  Eunuchus  &ad  ffeci/ra,  and  Statins  his 
Agave:  the  implication  being  that  the  copyists  had  acquired 
practically,  if  not  by  law,  exclusive  nse  of  the  MSS.  In 
onr  own  ootmtry,  the  equitable  claim  of  the  author  has  for 
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these  two  centuries  been  enforced.  An  Act  of  Charles  IL 
forbad  the  printing  of  a  work  without  the  writer's  assent ; 
and  under  this  act,  copyrights  were  so  far  established  as  to 
be  bonght  and  sold.  In  1774  it  was  decided  that  common 
law  gives  the  author  and  his  assigns  sole  right  of  publica- 
tion in  perpetuity ;  but  that  the  period  had  been  abridged 
by  a  previous  statute  to  a  term  of  years.  The  principle 
was  subsequently  extended  to  other  forms  of  mental  pro- 
ducts, as  specified  in  the  essay  by  Mr.  Robertson — to 
certain  works  of  art  by  8  Geo.  II.,  c.  13,  7  Geo.  III.,  c.  38, 
and  38  Geo.  III.,  c.  71  (models  and  casts)  ;  to  dramatic 
productions  by  3  &  4  Will.  IV,,  c.  15;  to  lectures  by  5  &  6 
Will.  rV.,  c.  65 ;  to  musical  productions  by  5  &  6  Vict.,  c. 
45  j  to  lithographs  by  15  &  16  Vict.,  c.  12,  and  to  paintings 
in  1862. 

By  those  who  have  legislated,  as  well  as  by  those  who 
have  considered  the  question  from  an  ethical  point  of  view, 
the  proper  duration  of  copyright  has  been  a  problem  not 
easily  solved :  should  it  be  for  the  author  and  his 
descendants  without  limit,  or  for  his  life  and  a  term  of  years 
after,  or  for  his  life  only  ?  There  is  no  obvious  reason  why 
property  of  this  kind  should  not  be  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  possession  and  bequest  as  other  property.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  language,  knowledge,  and  other  products  of 
past  culture  used  by  the  author  or  artist,  belong  to 
society  at  large ;  the  reply  is  that  these  mental  products  of 
civilization  are  open  to  all,  and  that  an  author  or  artist  has 
not  by  using  them  diminished  the  ability  of  others  to  use 
them.  Without  abstracting  anything  from  the  common 
stock,  he  has  simply  combined  with  certain  components  of 
it  something  exclusively  his  own — his  thoughts,  his  con- 
clusions, his  sentiments,  his  technical  skill :  things  which 
more  truly  belong  to  him  than  do  any  visible  and  tangible 
things  to  their  owners;  since  all  of  these  contain  raw 
material  which  has  been  removed  from  the  potential  use  of 
others.     So  that  in  fact  a  production  of  mental  labour  may 
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be  regarded  as  property  in  a  fuller  sense  than  may  a 
product  of  bodily  labour ;  since  that  wbich  constitutes  its 
Talne  is  exclusiTely  created  by  the  worker.  And  if  bo, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  duration  of  possession  in 
this  case  should  not  be  at  least  as  great  as  the  duration  of 
possession  in  other  cases. 

Leaving  this  question,  however,  it  is  enough  to  note  here 
that  the  right  of  property  in  this  species  of  mental  product, 
above  deduced  from  the  formula  of  justice,  has,  in  later 
civihzed  times,  come  to  be  embodied  in  law ;  and  that  the 
embodiment  of  it  in  law  has  become  more  extensive  and 
more  specific  as  social  development  has  become  higher. 

§  306.  What  has  been  said  above  in  relation  to  booha 
and  works  of  art,  applies,  by  simple  change  of  terms,  to 
inventions.  In  imagining  and  bringing  to  bear  auy  new, 
or  partially  new,  mechanical  appliance,  or  in  devising  some 
process  different  from,  or  better  than,  those  before  known, 
tbe  inventor  is  making  no  greater  use  of  pre-existing  ideas, 
tools,  materials,  processes,  than  every  other  person  may 
make.  He  abridges  no  one's  liberty  of  action.  Hence, 
withont  overstepping  the  prescribed  limits,  he  may  claim 
the  exclusive  benefit  of  his  invention ;  and,  if  he  discloses 
the  secret,  may,  without  aggressing  upon  any  one,  dictate 
the  terms  for  utilization.  While,  contrariwise,  another 
person  who  does  not  accede  to  his  terms,  cannot  utilize  his 
invention  without  breach  of  the  law  of  equal  freedom ;  since 
he  appropriates  a  product  of  the  inventoi's  labour  without 
allowing  the  inventor  to  appropriate  an  equivalent  product 
of  his  labour  or  an  equivalent  possession  of  some  other 
kind. 

That  one  who  has  spent  years  in  thinking  and  experi- 
menting^ often  joining  expenditure  of  money  with  his  brain- 
work  and  hand-work,  should  not  be  admitted  to  have 
an  equitable  claim  to  the  resulting  advantage,  is  a  fact 
discreditable  to  the  average  conscience;  and  it  is  the  more 
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discreditable  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that 
varioQS  claims  implying  no  labour  or  sacrifice  are  not  only 
allowed  but  insisted  npon.  A  speculator  who  makes  money 
by  a  rise  in  the  share-market,  a  sinecurist  who  has  long 
received  a  large  salary  for  doing  nothing,  and  even  a 
descendant  of  a  king's  mistress  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  pen- 
sion that  was  granted  in  perpetuity,  has  his  conventioDally- 
established  rights  tenderly  considered  ;  while  the  mechanic 
wbo^  working  early  and  late,  perhaps  to  the  destraction  of 
his  health  and  the  frittering  away  of  all  his  means,  has  at 
length  perfected  a  machine  of  marvellous  efficiency,  is  not 
supposed  to  have  acquired  any  '' vested  interest"  in  this 
outcome  of  the  vital  energies  he  has  irrecoverably  spent 
upon  it.  Most  of  his  fellow  men  are  quite  willing  that  he 
should  sacrifice  time  and  money  and  labour,  meanwhile 
jeering  at  him  as  a  visionary  schemer ;  but  when  to  their 
astonishment  he  succeeds,  and  the  beneficial  results  flowing 
from  his  achievement  become  manifest,  there  arises  the 
exclamation — '^  Oh!  this  is  a  monopoly  and  ought  not  to  bo 
tolerated/'  Even  should  those  in  power  take  measures  to 
protect  him  and  others  such,  so  that  if  he  can  pay  in  fees 
the  sum  demanded  he  may  take  out  a  patent,*^  the  measures 
are  taken  not  on  the  score  of  equity  but  on  the  score  of 
policy.  '^  A  patent  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  claimed  as  a 
right,''  the  lawyers  say ;  but  it  is  intended  to  "  act  as  a 
stimulus  to  industry  and  talent."  So  that  though  the 
taking  of  the  smallest  material  product — as  a  penny  filched 
from  the  till  by  a  shop-boy — is  a  punishable  offence,  this 
mental  product,  great  as  its  worth  and  immense  as  the 
labour  it  has  cost,  may,  in  the  absence  of  certain  legal 
formalities,  be  turned  by  a  capitalist  to  immense  profit, 
without  punishment  and  without  disgrace. 

Even  were  an  invention  of  no  benefit  to  society  unless 
thrown  open  to  unbought  use,  there  would  still  be  no  just 
ground  for  disregarding  the  inventor's  claim;  any  more 
*  Not  many  yean  siuoe  the  total  cost  wm  aeyeral  hundred  poonds. 
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than  for  disregarding  the  claim  of  one  who  labonrs  on  his 
farm  for  his  own  benefit  and  not  for  pnblic  benefit.  Bnt  as 
it  is,  society  nnavoidably  gains  immensely  more  than  the 
inventor  gains.  Before  he  can  receive  any  advantage  from 
his  new  process  or  apparatus,  he  mast  confer  advantages 
on  his  fellow  men — ma8t  either  supply  them  with  a  better 
article  at  the  price  nsnally  charged,  or  the  same  article  at  a 
lower  price.  If  hd  fails  to  do  this,  his  invention  is  a  dead 
letter ;  if  he  does  it,  he  makes  over  to  the  world  at  lai^ 
nearly  all  the  new  mine  of  weiJth  he  has  opened.  By  the 
side  of  the  profits  which  came  to  Watt  from  his  patentH, 
place  the  profits  which  his  improvements  in  the  steank- 
engine  have  since  broaght  to  his  own  nation  and  to  all 
nations,  and  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  inventor's  share 
ia  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  share  mankind  takes. 
And  yet  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  appropriate  even 
his  infinitesimal  share  I 

Bnt  insecnrity  of  this  kind  of  mental  property,  like 
insecurity  of  material  property,  brings  disastroas  results. 
As  in  a  society  so  governed  that  one  who  accumulates 
wealth  cannot  keep  it,  an  nnprosperons  state  results  from 
lack  of  capital ;  so,  among  a  people  who  ignore  the  inventor's 
claims,  improvements  are  inevitably  checked  and  industry 
suffers.  For,  on  the  average,  ingenious  men  will  decline 
to  tax  their  brains  without  any  prospect  of  returns  for 
their  labours. 

Here,  however,  we  are  chiefly  concerned  to  observe  that, 
if  not  from  motives  of  equity,  then  from  motives  of  policy^ 
the  inventor's  claim  has  slowly  been  established  by  law. 
Though,  in  onr  own  country,  patents  were  originally 
granted  as  matters  of  favour;  and  though,  for  a  long  period, 
tliey  were  conf onnded  with  monopolies  rightly  so  called ; 
yet  when,  in  1623,  monopolies  rightly  so  called  were  made 
illegal,  there  was  recognized  a  distinction  between  them 
aud  the  exclusive  rights  granted  to  inventors.  Besides  the 
beliof  that  it  was  expedient  to  encourage  inventorsj  there 
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was  perliaps  a  dim  perception  that  while^  In  the  case  of  a 
monopoly  rightly  so  called^  other  people  are  in  no  way 
indebted  to  the  monopolist  for  ability  to  carry  on  their 
activities,  bat  would  have  done  as  well  or  much  better  had  he 
never  existed ;  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  monopoly  of  an 
inventor,  other  people  who  use  his  invention  are  indebted 
to  him,  and  bad  he  never  existed  would  have  been  unable 
to  do  that  which  they  now  do  with  his  help.  Whether  with 
or  without  any  vague  consciousness  of  this,  the  inventor's 
claim,  for  several  centuries  legislatively  enforced,  has  of 
late  come  to  be  more  carefully  regarded;  and,  by  great 
reduction  of  fees,  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
legal  protection  have  been  reduced.  To  which  add  that 
there  has  been  a  like  growing  recoguition  in  the  laws  of 
other  countries,  and  a  much  greater  one  in  America ;  with 
a  resulting  superiority  in  labour-saving  appliances. 

A  restriction  of  the  right  thus  set  forth  and  justified, 
must  be  named.     It  is  a  triith^  made  familiar  by  modem 
experience,  that  discoveries  and  inventions,  while  in  part 
results  of  individual  genius,  are  in  part  results  of  pre- 
existing ideas  and  appliances.     One  of  the  implicationsj 
also  made  familiar  by  modem  experience,  is  that  about  the 
period  when  one  man  makes  a  discovery  or  invents  a 
machine,  some  other  man,  possessed  of  similar  knowledge 
and  prompted  by  a  like  imagination^  is  on  the  way  to  the 
same  discovery  or  invention ;  and  that  within  a  moderate 
period  this  discovery  or  invention  is  tolerably  certain  to  be 
made  elsewhere — ^possibly  by  more  than  one.    A  long- 
continued  exclusive  use  of  his  invention  would  therefore  be 
inconsistent  with  other  equitable  claims  likely  to  arise ;  and 
hence  there  is  need  for  a  limitation  of  the  period  during  which 
he  may  rightly  receive  protection.    Over  how  many  years  the 
protection  should  extend,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be 
answered  here ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  answered  at  all  in 
any  but  an  empirical  manner.     To  estimate  the  proper 
period  account  should  be  taken  of  the  observed  intervals  of 
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time  commooly  elapsing  between  similar  or  identical  inven- 
tions made  by  different  men.  There  might  &tlj  be  some 
recognition  of  the  prolonged  thought  and  persevering 
efforts  bestowed  in  bringing  the  invention  to  bear;  and 
there  ehoold  also  enter  into  the  calculation  an  estimate, 
based  on  evidence,  of  the.  probable  interval  daring  which 
exclnsive  nse  of  the  invention  shonld  be  insured  to  make 
possible  an  adequate  return  for  labonr  and  risk.  Obviously 
the  case  is  one  in  which  the  relations  of  the  individual  to 
other  individuals  and  to  society,  are  so  involved  and  so 
vagne,  that  nothing  beyond  an  approximately  equitable 
decision  can  be  reached. 

§  307.  Tet  another  kind  of  that  which  we  may  class  as 
incorporeal  property  has  to  be  here  dealt  with — a  kind  dis- 
tingnishable  from  the  kinds  dealt  with  above,  in  the  respect 
that  it  does  not  finally  issue  in  physical  benefit,  but  issues 
in  mental  benefit — in  the  agreeable  emotion  caused  by 
other  men's  approval. 

This  form  of  incorporeal  property  is,  indeed,  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  forms  arising  from  mental  achievements. 
The  reputation  obtained  by  a  poem,  a  history,  a  scieutific 
treatise,  a  work  of  plastio  art,  or  a  musical  composition,  is 
regarded  by  the  producer  as  part  of  the  reward  for  his 
labour — often,  indeed,  the  chief  part.  And  at  the  same 
tame  that  he  is  held  entitled  to  the  resulting  credit,  the 
endeavour  made  by  another  to  obtain  by  plagiarism  the 
whole  or  part  of  this  credit,  is  regarded  aa  a  disgrace. 
Though  there  is  no  legal  penalty  for  this  kind  of  theft,  yet 
there  is  a  social  penalty.  Similarly  with  a  discovery  or  an 
invention.  Kot  the  pecuniary  profit  only  is  recognized  as 
rightly  belonging  to  the  originator,  but  also  the  applause 
appropriate  to  his  ingenuity  or  insight  j  and  reprobation 
is  vented  on  one  who  tries  to  intercept  this  applause  by 
pretending  to  be  the  inventor  or  the  discoverer.  Tacitly, 
if  not  overtly,  the  acqoired  share  in  the  good  opinion  of 
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fellow  men  is  considered  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed;  while  ihe 
usurpation  of  it  is  condemned  as  dishonest.  The  reputation 
gained  is  treated  as  incorporeal  property. 

But  another  and  far  more  important  kind  of  incorporeal 
property  is  that  which  arises^  not  from  intellectual  achieve- 
ment^  but  from  moral  conduct.  If  the  reputation  brought 
by  mental  actions  which  take  the  form  of  production^  may 
fitly  be  regarded  as  incorporeal  property,  still  more  may 
the  reputation  brought  by  mental  actions  issuing  in  rectitude, 
truthfulness,  sobriety,  and  good  behaviour  at  large,  which 
we  call  character;  and  if  deprivation  of  the  one  is  flagitious 
still  more  is  deprivation  of  the  other.  Earned  like  other 
property  by  care,  self-denial,  perseverance,  and  similarly 
giving  its  owner  facilities  for  gaining  his  ends  and  satisfying 
divers  desires,  the  esteem  of  others  is  a  possession,  having 
analogies  with  possessions  of  a  palpable  nature.  Indeed  it 
has,  like  palpable  possessions,  a  money  value;  since  to  be 
accounted  honest  is  to  be  preferred  as  one  with  whom 
dealings  may  be  safely  carried  on,  and  to  lose  character  is 
to  lose  business.  But  apart  from  this  effect,  an  estate  in 
the  general  good-will  appears  to  many  of  more  worth  than 
one  in  land.  By  some  great  action  to  have  won  golden 
opinions,  may  be  a  richer  source  of  gratification  than  to 
have  obtained  bank-stock  or  railway-shares.  Hence,  men 
who  have  invested  their  labour  in  noble  deeds,  and  receive 
by  way  of  interest  the  best  wishes  and  cordial  greetings  of 
society,  may  be  considered  as  having  claims  to  these  rewards 
of  virtue,  resembling  the  claims  of  others  to  the  rewards  of 
industry.  Of  course  this  is  true  not  only  of  those  who  are 
distinguished  by  unusual  worth ;  it  is  true  of  all.  To  the 
degree  in  which  each  has  legitimately  gained  a  good  repute, 
we  must  hold  him  entitled  to  it  as  a  possession — a  posses- 
sion which,  without  quoting  the  hackneyed  saying  of  lago, 
may  be  held  of  more  value  than  any  other. 

The  chief  way  in  which  this  product  of  good  conduct 
difiera  from  other  mental  products^  is  that  though,  like 
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them,  it  may  be  taken  away,  it  cannot  be  appropriated 
by  the  person  who  takes  it  away.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
considered  a  reason  for  classing  the  interdict  against  injar- 
ing  another's  character  as  an  interdict  of  npgatire  bene- 
ficence rather  than  an  interdict  of  justice :  an  illustration 
of  the  truth  that  the  division  of  ethics  into  separate  sections 
cannot,  in  all  cases,  be  clearly  maintained.  Still,  since  a 
good  reputation  is  acquired  by  actions  carried  on  within  the 
prescribed  limits  to  actions,  and  is,  indeed,  partly  a  result 
of  respect  for  those  limits;  and  since  one  who  destroys 
any  or  all  of  the  good  reputation  so  acquired,  interferes 
with  aoother's  life  in  a  way  in  which  the  other  does  not 
iuterfere  with  his  life ;  it  may  be  argued  that  the  right  to 
character  is  a  corollary  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom.  If 
it  be  said  that  whoever  is  thus  injured  may  (in  some  cases 
at  least)  retaliate  on  the  injarer,  as  we  see  in  recrimination, 
or,  as  among  the  vulgar,  in  the  mntnal  calling  of  names ; 
the  reply  is  that,  as  shown  in  chapter  VT,  the  law  of  equal 
freedom,  rightly  interpreted,  does  not  permit  exchange  of 
iDJurieB;  and  as  it  does  not  countenance  physical  retaliation 
neither  does  it  countenance  moral  retaliation.  So  that 
though  another's  good  character,  when  taken  away,  cannot 
be  appropriated  by  the  tradncer,  the  taking  of  it  away  is 
still  a  breach  of  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  in  the  same  way 
that  destroying  another's  clothes,  or  setting  Ere  to  his  honse, 
is  a  breach. 

This  reasoning  concerns  only  those  cases  in  which  the 
good  reputation  enjoyed  has  been  rightly  obtained,  and 
does  not  tonch  those  cases  in  which  it  has  been  obtained  by 
deception  or  survives  through  others'  ignorance.  Conse- 
quently, it  cannot  be  held  that  one  who  injures  another's 
good  repntation  by  stating  facts  at  variance  with  tt  which 
are  not  generally  known,  breaks  the  law :  he  simply  takes 
away  that  which  ought  not  to  have  been  possessed.  What- 
ever jndgoient  may  be  passed  on  his  act,  it  cannot  be 
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assimilated  to  acts  in  wliicli  the  character  taken  away  is 
one  that  is  legitimately  owned.  Indeed^  in  many  cases^  his 
act  is  one  which  conduces  to  the  welfare  of  others^  and^  in 
some  cases^  is  prompted  by  the  desire  to  prevent  trespasses 
upon  them.  Hence^  though  it  may  be  held  punishable^ 
in  common  with  acts  which  take  away  character  rightly 
possessed^  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  ethical  warrant 
for  the  punishment. 

There  remains  to  be  noticed  the  blameworthiness  of  those 
who  aid  and  abet  the  taking  away  of  character  by  repeating 
injurious  statements  without  taking  any  trouble  to  ascertain 
their  truth.  At  present  those  who  circulate  a  calumny 
without  inquiring  into  the  evidence^  or  estimating  the 
probability^  are  supposed  by  most  people  to  have  committed 
no  offence;  but^  hereafter^  it  will  perhaps  be  seen  that 
they  cannot  be  exonerated.  Indeed  in  law  they  are  not 
exonerated^  but  are  liable  to  penalty. 

As  in  the  preceding  cases^  the  ethical  requirements  have^ 
as  just  implied,  grown  into  legal  recognition.  The  for- 
bidding of  false  witness  against  a  neighbour  is  of  ancient 
date.  Libel,  even  when  directed  against  the  dead,  was 
punishable  under  the  Soman  law.  In  lower  stages  of 
civilization,  however,  protection  of  character  by  punishment 
of  slanderers,  was  established  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the 
superior.  The  Buddhist  code  prescribed  a  severe  punish- 
ment for  insulting  speech  against  a  man  of  the  highest 
caste.  During  early  times  in  Europe,  men  of  position  were 
supposed  to  preserve  their  characters,  as  well  as  their  pos- 
sessions, by  force  of  arms.  Later  there  came  legal  protection 
of  the  higher  from  libels  uttered  by  the  lower,  against 
whom  the  remedy  by  duel  was  not  available.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  I,  this  remedy  was  initiated ;  and  it  was  more 
fully  enacted,  with  this  avowed  purpose,  by  Bichard  II. 
Instead  of  being  a  law  for  the  advantage  of  a  privileged 
class,  the  law  of  libel  eventually  became  a  law  for  the 
advantage  of  all  classes ;  and  has,  in  our  own  days,  come 
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to  be  ootutantlj  iDToked  witt  effect :  indeed  with  too  mncli 
effect,  ootuidering  tliat  that  which  may  be  regarded  as  fair 
oritioism  is  sometiines  beld  to  be  libelloas. 

Here  theo,  aa  before,  a  conclnaion  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  fnodamentiJ  principle  of  equity,  has,  irith  tho 
kdvance  of  society,  acquired  a  legal  embodiment. 


CHAPTER  Xiy, 

THE  BIGHTS  OF  GIFT  AND  BEQUEST, 

§  308.  Complete  ownership  of  anything  implies  power 
to  make  over  the  ownership  to  another;  since  a  partial  or 
entire  interdict  implies  partial  or  entire  ownership  by  the 
authority  issuing  the  interdict,  and  therefore  limits  or  over- 
rides the  ownership.  Hence,  if  the  right  of  property  is 
admitted,  the  right  of  gift  is  admitted. 

The  last  has,  indeed,  as  deep  a  root  as  the  first.  If  we 
refer  back  to  those  conditions  to  snstentation  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  species,  from  which  the  fundamental 
principles  of  ethics  are  deducible,  we  see  that  while  indi- 
vidual preservation  depends  on  the  habitual  maintenance 
of  the  natural  relation  between  efforts  and  the  products  of 
efforts,  the  preservation  of  the  species  depends  on  the 
transfer  of  parts  of  such  products,  in  either  prepared  or 
crude  forms,  from  parents  to  offspring.  The  ability  to  give 
away  that  which  has  been  acquired,  consequently  underlies 
the  life  of  every  species,  including  the  human  species. 

Of  course  there  cannot  be  aseigned  the  same  warrant  for 
the  right  of  gift  to  others  than  offspring.  Of  this,  while  we 
say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  a  corollary  from  the  right 
of  property,  we  may  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  also 
a  corollary  from  the  primary  principle  of  justice.  The  joint 
transaction  of  giving  and  receiving,  directly  concerns  only 
the  donor  and  the  recipient;  and  leaves  all  other  persons 
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If  the  t^bt  of  gift  to  o&a*  Aon  til^friag  bad  to  be 
decided  opoai  fnxn  an  expediency  point  of  Tiew,  strcm^ 
reasons  migbt  be  assigned  for  eoDdndiiig  tbat  nnicstiained 
giving  should  not  be  allowed.  One  vbo  dolj  weighs  the 
eridence  Enmisbed  bjr  the  Chantf  Or^ani^^imi  Sodety,  as 
well  as  1^  indiridnals  who  hare  inrestigated  the  resnlta  of 
careless  sqoandering  of  pence,  will  be  inclined  to  think 
that  more  misery  is  caused  by  charity  (wroogly  so-called) 
than  by  all  the  crimes  which  are  committed;  and  will 
pevhapB  infer  that  benefit  wonld  result  if  almsgiving  were 
forbidden.  Bat  in  this  case,  uniTersal  belief  in  the  right 
is  so  strong  that  no  one  dreams  of  denying  it  for  reasons 
of  apparent  expediency. 

Legislation  clearly  acknowledges  this  corollary  from  the 
law  of  eqaal  freedom.  Withont  going  back  in  search  of  a 
law  asserting  the  right  of  gift,  which  probably  does  not 
exist,  it  sufBcea  to  name  the  implied  recognition  among 
onrselTes  by  an  act  of  Elizabeth,  which,  while  it  asserts 
that  a  deed  of  gift  is  good  against  the  graDtor,  makes  it 
invalid  if  pnt  in  bar  of  the  claims  of  creditors  :  implying,  in 
fact,  that  while  a  man  may  give  that  which  is  his  ovrn,  ho 
may  not  give  that  which,  in  equity,  belongs  to  others. 

§  309.  The  right  of  gift  implies  the  right  o£  bequest ; 
for  a  bequest  is  a  postponed  gift.  If  a  man  may  legiti- 
mately transfer  what  he  possesses  to  another,  he  may 
legitimately  Sz  the  time  at  which  it  shall  be  transferred. 
When  he  does  this  by  a  will>  he  partially  makes  the 
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transfer^  but  provides  that  the  transfer  shall  take  efieoi 
only  when  his  own  power  of  possession  ceases.  And  his 
right  to  make  a  gift  subject  to  this  condition,  is  inclnded 
in  his  right  of  ownership ;  since^  otherwise,  his  ownership 
is  incomplete. 

One  of  the  implications  is  that  a  testator  cannot  eqaitablj 
be  restrained  in  the  distribution  he  makes  of  his  property, 
in  so  far  as  the  choice  of  recipients  is  concerned,  or  the 
amounts  assigned  to  such  recipients.  If  other  men  in  their 
corporate  capacity  direct  that  he  shall  give  to  A  or  shall 
not  give  to  B,  or  shall  give  to  A,  B,  and  others  in  such  and 
such  proportions,  then  other  men  make  themselves  part* 
owners  of  his  property:  it  shall  be  turned  to  purposes 
which  they  will  and  not  to  purposes  which  he  wills.  And 
to  the  extent  that  his  power  of  bequest  is  thus  interfered 
with,  property  is  taken  out  of  his  possession  while  he 
still  lives. 

One  of  the  illustrations  of  the  general  truth  that  the 
civilized  man  has  greater,  freedom  of  action  than  the 
partially -civilized  man  and  the  uncivilized  man,  is  the 
fact  that  the  right  of  bequest,  scarcely  recognized  at 
first,  has  gradually  established  itself.  Before  law  exists, 
custom,  no  less  peremptory  than  law,  habitually  prescribes 
the  modes  in  which  property  descends.  Among  sundry 
Polynesians  there  is  primogeniture,  and  in  Sumatra  equal 
division  among  male  children.  Hottentots  and  Damaras 
enforce  primogeniture  in  the  male  line.  On  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  in  some  parts  of  Congo,  relatives  in  the 
female  line  inherit.  Among  the  Eghas  and  neighbouring 
peoples,  inheritance  by  the  eldest  son  includes  even  his 
father's  wives,  except  his  mother.  In  Timbuctoo,  the 
prescribed  share  of  a  son  is  double  that  of  a  daughter; 
while  sometimes  among  the  Ashantis,  and  habitually 
among  the  Fulahs,  slaves  and  adopted  children  succeed : 
some  freedom  of  bequest  being  thus  possessed  by  these 
higher  of  the  African  races.     In    Asia^  the  custom  of 
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Arabs,  TodaB,  Gboiida,  and  Bodo  and  Dhim&la,  requires 
equal  division  among  tlie  male  sons.  Sister's  sons  inherit 
the  property  of  a  Kasia ;  and  only  acconota  of  Karens  and 
Mishmis  mention  a  father's  ability  to  dispose  of  his  goods 
as  he  pleases.  Similarly  was  it  with  the  European  races 
in  early  times.  Tacitus  writes  of  the  primitive  Germans 
that  "there  are  no  wills;"  Bellognet  concludes  that 
"Celtic,  like  German,  customs  did  not  admit  a  right  of 
testament;"  and  Kcenigswarter  says  the  like  of  the  Saxons 
and  Frisians.  The  original  ownership  by  the  village- 
oommnnity  passed  into  family-ownership;  so  that  estates 
coold  not  be  alienated  from  children  and  other  relatives. 
In  the  Merovingian  period  personalty  could  be  bequeathed, 
bnt  land  only  if  heirs  were  lacking.  Feudalism,  inheriting 
these  usages,  and  requiring  that  each  fief  should  furnish 
its  coDttngent  of  men-at-arms  properly  led,  regulated  the 
mode  of  descent  of  land  for  this  parpose;  and,  in  so  far, 
negatived  the  power  of  bequest.  Bnt  the  growth  of  in- 
doBtrialism,  with  its  freer  forms  of  social  relations,  has 
brooght  increased  freedom  in  the  disposition  of  property  ; 
and  it  has  brosght  this  in  the  greatest  degree  where 
industrialism  has  most  subordinated  militaucy,  namely, 
among  ourselves  and  the  Americans.  In  France,  the 
State  decides  for  the  testator  how  part  of  his  property 
shall  be  distributed  among  relatives;  and  there  exists  a 
like  limitation  of  his  power  in  other  European  States, 
Bnt  here,  freedom  of  beqnest,  in  respect  of  personalty, 
is  nninterfered  with  in  so  far  as  distribution  goes;  and 
thongh,  in  respect  of  such  realty  as  is  entailed,  the  power 
of  the  proprietor  is  suspended,  and  becomes  operative  only 
under  certain  conditions,  yet  there  is  a  manifest  tendency 
towards  removal  of  this  last  restriction. 

g  310.  Bnt  while,  along  with  the  right  of  gift,  the  right 
of  bequest  is  implied  by  the  right  of  property, — while  a 
man'*  ownership  may  justly  be  held  to  include  the  right 
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of  leaving  defined  portions  of  whafc  lie  owns  to  specified 
recipients ;  it  does  not  follow  that  lie  is  ethically  warranted 
in  directing  what  shall  be  done  by  the  recipients  with  the 
property  he  leaves  to  them. 

Presented  in  its  naked  form^  the  proposition  that  a  man 
can  own  a  thing  wlien  he  is  dead^  is  absnrd ;  and  yet^  in  a 
disguised  form^  ownership  after  death  has  been  largely  in 
past  timeSj  and  is  to  a  considerable  extent  at  present, 
recognized  and  enforced  by  the  carrying  out  of  a  testator's 
orders  respecting  the  uses  to  be  made  of  his  bequests. 
For  any  prescribing  of  sach  uses,  implying  continuance  of 
some  power  over  the  property,  implies  continuance  of  some 
possession;  and  wholly  or  partially  takes  away  the  posses- 
sion from  those  to  whom  the  property  is  bequeathed.  Few 
will  deny  that  the  Earth's  surface,  and  the  things  on  it, 
should  be  owned  in  full  by  the  generation  at  any  time 
existing.  Hence  the  right  of  property  may  not  equitably 
be  so  interpreted  as  to  allow  any  generation  to  tell  sub- 
sequent generations  for  what  purposes,  or  under  what 
restrictions,  they  are  to  use  the  Earth's  surface  or  the 
things  on  it. 

This  conclusion  is  no  less  forced  on  us  if  we  refer  back  to 
the  derivation  of  the  right  of  property  from  the  laws  of  life. 
For  if,  as  we  have  seen,  a  pre-requisite  to  maintenance  of 
the  species  is  that  each  individual  shall  receive  the  beneSts 
and  suffer  the  evils  of  his  own  conduct — if  the  pre-requisite 
to  continued  sustentation  is  that  when  effort  has  been 
expended  the  product  of  that  effort  shall  not  be  intercepted 
or  taken  away — ^if  the  right  of  property  has  this  biological 
requirement  for  its  ultimate  justification;  then,  the 
implication  is  that,  being  a  condition  to  the  maintenance  of 
life,  it  ceases  with  the  cessation  of  life. 

Strictly  interpreted,  therefore,  the  right  of  gift,  when  it 
takes  the  form  of  bequest,  extends  only  to  the  distribution  of 
the  bequeathed  property,  and  does  not  include  specification 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  shall  be  put. 
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§  311.  Here,  however,  we  come  npon  cert&in  qnalifica- 
tioDB  arising  from  the  fact  that  among  hnman  beings  there 
are  other  relations  than  those  between  adult  citizens — the 
relations  of  parents  to  offspring.  We  have  seen  tbat  the 
ethics  of  the  State  and  the  ethics  of  the  Family  are  opposed 
in  natore :  and  hence  when,  as  happens  at  the  death  of  a 
parent,  the  ethics  of  both  enter  into  the  qnestion,  a 
compromise  has  to  be  effected. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  held  that  were  hnman  life  normal, 
instead  of  having  the  abnormalities  dae  to  its  transitional 
state,  difficulties  woold  rarely  arise;  since  the  deaths  of 
parents  would  not  occnr  nntil  children  were  adults,  and 
property  bequeathed  to  them  might  pass  at  once  into  their 
possession  without  restrictions.  But  as,  under  existing 
conditions,  the  deaths  of  parents  often  occur  at  times  when 
children  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their 
property,  it  results  that,  to  fulfil  parental  obligations  as  far 
as  possible,  parents  most  so  specify  the  uses  of  bequeathed 
property  as  to  farther  their  children's  welfare  during 
immaturity.  Inasmuch  as  the  products  acquired  by  efforts 
are  possessed,  not  for  self-sustentation  only,  but  for  sns- 
tentation  of  oSspring,  it  follows  that  when  self-sustentation 
is  prematurely  ended,  the  acquired  products  may  rightly 
be  bequeathed  for  the  sustentation  of  offspring;  and  the 
nse  of  them  for  this  purpose,  being  no  longer  possible  to  the 
parent,  may  be  given  in  trust  to  some  other  person :  such 
continued  possession  by  the  parent  as  ia  thus  implied, 
lapsing  when  the  offspring  become  adult. 

This  bequest  of  property  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
children,  necessitates  a  fixing  of  the  age  at  which  they  may 
be  judged  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  and  their 
possessions;  and  in  fixing  this  age  ethical  considerations 
give  ns  no  help.  All  we  may  infer  from  them  is  that  such 
continued  ownership  of  property  by  a  dead  parent  as  is 
implied  by  prescribing  the  uses  to  be  made  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  children,  may  rightly  last  ap  to  that  age  at 
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which  ordinarj  experiences  lead  men  to  think  that  the 
immaturity  of  children  has  ended — an  age  necessarily 
indefinite;  since  it  varies  with  each  type  of  mankind,  is 
differently  estimated  by  peoples  of  the  same  type^  and  is 
unlike  in  different  individuals. 

§  312.  A  more  perplexing  question  here  arises.  Derived 
though  the  ultimate  law^  alike  of  sub-human  justice  and 
human  justice^  is  from  the  necessary  conditions  to  self- 
preservation  and  the  preservation  of  the  species ;  and 
derived  from  this  as  are  both  the  right  of  possession  during 
life  and  that  right  of  qualified  possession  after  death 
implied  by  bequests  in  trust  for  immature  children ;  a  kin- 
dred derivation  of  any  further  right  to  prescribe  the  uses 
of  bequeathed  property  appears  impracticable.  Nothing 
beyond  a  quite  empirical  compromise  seems  possible.  On 
the  one  hand^  ownership  of  property  after  death  is  un- 
warranted by  the  ultimate  principle  of  justice  save  in  the 
case  just  named.  On  the  other  hand^  when  property  has 
been  acquired,  perhaps  by  unusual  industry,  perhaps  by 
great  skill  in  business  (implying  benefit  to  others  as  well 
as  to  self)  or  perhaps  by  an  invention  permanently  valuable 
to  mankind,  it  is  hard  that  the  owner  should  be  wholly 
deprived  of  power  to  direct  the  uses  to  be  made  of  it  after 
his  death :  especially  where  he  has  no  children  and  must 
leave  it  unbequeathed  or  bequeath  it  to  strangers. 

Evidently  a  distinction  is  to  be  made.  One  who  holds 
land  subject  to  that  supreme  ownership  of  the  community 
which  both  ethics  and  law  assert,  cannot  rightly  have  such 
power  of  willing  the  application  of  it  as  involves  permanent 
alienation  from  the  community.  In  respect  of  what  is 
classed  as  personalty,  however,  the  case  is  different.  Pro- 
perty which  is  the  product  of  efforts,  and  which  has  resulted 
either  from  the  expenditure  of  such  efforts  upon  raw 
materials  for  which  equivalents  (representing  so  much 
labour)  have  been  given  or  from  the  savings  out  of  wages 
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or  salariee,  and  ia  thus  possessed  in  virtue  of  that  relation 
between  actdone  and  their  conseqaences  on  the  maintenanca 
of  which  jaatice  insists,  stands  in  another  category.  Such 
property  being  a  portion  of  that  which  society  has  paid  the 
indiridual  for  work  done,  bat  which  he  has  not  consamed, 
he  may  reasonably  contend  that  in  giving  it  back  to  society, 
either  as  represented  by  certain  of  its  members  or  by  some 
incorporated  body,  he  should  be  allowed  to  specify  the 
conditions  nnder  which  the  beqnest  is  to  be  accepted.  In 
thia  case,  it  cannot  be  said  that  anything  is  alienated  which 
belongs  to  others.  Contrariwise,  others  receive  that  to 
which  they  have  no  claim ;  and  are  benefited,  even  when  they 
use  it  for  prescribed  purposes  :  refusal  of  it  being  the  alter- 
native if  the  pnrposea  are  not  regarded  as  beneficial.  Still, 
OS  bequeathed  personal  property  is  habitually  invested, 
power  to  prescribe  its  uses  without  any  limit  of  time,  may 
resnlt  in  its  being  permanently  turned  to  ends  which,  good 
though  they  were  when  it  was  bequeathed,  have  been  ren- 
dered otherwise  by  social  changes.  Hence  an  empirical 
compromise  appears  needful.  We  seem  called  upon  to  say 
that  a  testator  should  have  some  power  of  directing  the 
application  of  property  not  bequeathed  to  children,  but  that 
his  power  should  be  limited ;  and  that  the  limits  must  be 
settled  by  experience  of  results. 

§  313.  Since  social  self-preservation  takes  precedence  of 
individual  self-preservation,  it  follows  that  there  exists  a 
warrant  for  snch  qualification  of  the  right  of  bequest  as 
arises  from  the  need  for  meeting  the  cost  of  protecting  the 
society  against  other  societies,  and  protecting  individuals 
against  other  individuals.  Granting  that  under  existing 
conditions  it  is  relatively  right  that  the  community,  through 
its  governmental  agency,  should  appropriate  the  property 
of  each  citizen  to  the  extent  requisite  for  maintaining 
national  tlefence  and  social  order ;  it  becomes  a  question  of 
policy  in  what  way  the  needful  appropriations  shall  be 
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made;  and  if  it  appears  convenient  that  part  of  the  required 
revenues  should  be  raised  bj  per-centages  on  bequeathed 
property^  no  ethical  objection  can  be  urged. 

Subject  to  this  qualification^  we  see  that  the  foregoing 
deductions  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom  are  justified  by 
their  correspondence  with  legislative  provisions;  and  that 
there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  ethical  and  the  legal  dicta.  The  right  of  gift, 
not  everywhere  admitted  in  old  times,  has  been  in  later 
times  tacitly  recognized  by  Acts  which  limit  it  to  property 
that  is  equitably  a  man's  own.  The  right  of  bequest, 
scarcely  existing  in  early  social  stages,  has  been  established 
more  and  more  in  proportion  as  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual has  become  greater;  and  has  reached  the  fullest 
legislative  assertion  nnder  our  own  free  institutions  and  the 
American  ones  derived  from  them.  Directions  for  the  uses 
of  property  left  to  immature  children,  which  we  have  seen 
to  be  ethically  warranted^  have  become  authorized  by  law. 
And  such  restrictions  on  the  power  of  ordering  what  shall 
be  done  with  property  otherwise  bequeathed,  as  are  em- 
bodied in  laws  of  mortmain  and  the  like,  harmonize  with 
ethical  inferences. 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THB  BIQHTa  OS  FBEB  ESCHANGB  AND  FHEE  CONTHAOT. 

§  314.  Whsfc  vaa  said  at  the  ontset  of  tlie  last  chapter 
coDceming  the  right  of  gift,  may  be  eaid  here,  with  change 
of  terma,  ooncerniug  the  right  of  exchange ;  for  exchange 
may  not  unfitly  be  regarded  aa  a  tnntoal  cancelling  of  gifts. 
Probably  most  readers  will  think  this  a  fanciful  interpreta- 
tion of  it ;  bat,  contrariwise,  it  ia  an  interpretation  forced 
on  OS  by  inspection  o£  the  facta.  For  whereaa  barter  is 
not  universally  nnderstood  among  the  lowest  tribes,  the 
making  of  presents  is  nniversaUy  anderatood ;  and  where 
the  making  of  presents  becomes  habitcal,  there  grows  np 
the  conception  that  equivalent  presents  should  be  made  in 
return.  Nnmerona  books  of  travel  exemplify  this  con- 
ception. Evidently,  then,  from  the  exchange  of  equivalent 
presents,  there  may  readily  grow  np  a  constant  practice  of 
exchange  from  which  the  idea  of  presents  has  dropped  out. 

But  without  making  the  right  of  exchange  a  corollary 
from  the  right  of  gift,  it  ia  clear  that  the  one  like  the  other 
ia  included  in  the  right  of  property ;  since  owncrahip  of  a 
thing  is  incomplete  if  it  mny  not  be  transferred  in  place  of 
another  thing  received. 

Further,  tbe  right  of  exchange  may  be  asserted  as  a 
direct  deduction  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom.  For  of 
the  two  who  voluntarily  make  an  exchange,  neither  assumes 
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greater  liberty  of  action  tlian  the  other^  and  fellow  men  are 
uninterfered  with — remain  possessed  of  jast  as  much  liberty 
of  action  as  before.  Though  completion  of  the  exchange 
may  shut  out  sundry  of  them  from  advantageous  trans- 
actions^ yet  as  their  abilities  to  enter  into  such  transactions 
depended  wholly  on  the  assent  of  another  man^  they 
cannot  be  included  in  their  normal  spheres  of  action. 
These  continue  what  they  would  have  been  had  the  two 
persons  who  have  bargained  never  existed. 

Obvious  as  is  the  right  of  exchange^  recognition  of  it  in 
law  has  arisen  but  slowly ;  and,  in  most  parts  of  the  world, 
is  still  far  from  complete.     Among  the  Polynesian  races, 
exchauge  is  variously  interfered  with  by  the  chiefs:  here, 
foreign  trade  being  monopolized  by  them;  there,  prices 
fixed  by  them ;  and  in  other  places  the  length  of  a  day's 
work.     Similarly  in  Africa.     The  right  of  pre-emption  in 
trade  is  possessed  by  chiefs  among  Bechuanas  and  Inland 
Negroes ;  and  there  is  no  business  without  royal  assent. 
In  Ashanti  only  the  king  and  great  men  can  trade  ;  and  in 
Shoa  certain  choice  goods  can  be  bought  only  by  the  king. 
The   Congo   people,    Dahomans,  and   Fulahs,  have    com- 
mercial chiefs  who  regulate  buying  and  selling.     Kindred 
limitations  existed  among  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  as 
also  among  the  Ancient  Mexicans  and  Central  Americans. 
At  the  present  time  the  men  of  some  South  American  tribes, 
as  the  Patagonians  and  Mundrucns,  have  to  obtain  authority 
from  chiefs  before  they  can  trade.     Like  facts,  presented  by 
the  European  nations,  down  from  the  time  when  Diocletian 
fixed  prices  and  wages,  need  not  be  detailed.   All  it  concerns 
us  to  note  is  that  interferences  with  exchange  have  diminished 
as  civilization  has  advanced.     They  have  decreased,  and  in 
some  cases  have  disappeared  from  the  transactions  between 
members  of  the  same  society;  and  have  partially  disappeared 
later  from  the  transactions  between  members  of  different 
societies.     Moreover  with  this,  as  with  other  rights,  the 
interferences  have  become  smallest  where  the  development 
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of  the  indtutrial  type  with  its  concomitant  free  io&titatioQS, 
has  become  greatest,  Damely,  among  onrselres. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  honeverj  that  the  changes  which 
established  almost  entire  freedom  of  tra4e  in  England,  were 
chiefly  urged  on  gronnds  of  policy  and  not  on  groands  of 
eqnity.  Throngboat  the  Anti-Corn-Law  agitation  little  was 
said  abont  the  "  right "  of  free  exchange ;  and  at  the 
present  time  sach  reprobation  as  we  hear  of  protectionistn, 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  vented  exclusively  against  the  folly 
of  their  policy  and  not  against  its  ineqnity.  Nor  need  we 
feel  any  surprise  at  this  if  we  remember  that  even  still  the 
majority  of  men  do  not  admit  that  there  should  be  freedom 
of  exchange  in  respect  of  work  and  wages.  Blinded  by 
what  appear  to  be  tbeir  interests,  artizans  and  others 
tacitly  deny  the  rights  of  einployer  and  employed  to  decide 
how  mnch  money  shall  be  given  for  so  much  labour.  In 
this  instance  the  law  ia  in  advance  of  the  average  opinion : 
it  insists  that  each  citizen  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  what- 
ever bargains  he  pleases  for  his  services ;  while  the  great 
mass  of  citizens  insist  that  each  shall  not  be  at  liberty 
to  do  this. 

§  315.  Of  course  with  the  right  of  free  exchange  goes 
the  right  of  free  contract:  a  postponement,  now  under- 
stood now  specified,  in  the  completion  of  an  exchange, 
serving  to  turn  the  one  into  the  other. 

It  ia  needless  to  do  more  than  name  contracts  for  services 
on  certain  terms;  contracts  for  the  uses  of  houses  and  lands ; 
contracts  for  the  completion  of  specified  works ;  contracts 
for  the  loan  of  capital.  These  are  samples  of  contracts 
which  men  volnntarily  enter  into  without  aggressing  on 
any  others — contracts,  therefore,  which  they  have  a  right 
to  make. 

In  earlier  times  interferences  with  the  right  of  exchange 
were  of  conrse  accompanied  by  interferences  with  the  right 
of  contract.     The  multitudinous  regalations  of  wages  and 
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prices,  which  century  after  century  encumbered  the  st-atute 
books  of  civilized  peoples,  were  examples.  Decreasing 
with  the  decrease  of  coercive  rule,  these  have,  in  our  days, 
mostly  disappeared.  One  such  gradual  change  may  be 
instanced  as  typifying  all  others — that  which  usury  laws 
furnish.  In  sundry  cases  where  but  small  progress  towards 
free  institutions  had  been  made,  the  taking  of  interest  for 
money  lent  was  forbidden  altogether;  as  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  among  ourselves  in  the  remote  past,  and  as 
among  the  French  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  monarchical 
power.  Then,  as  a  qualification,  we  have  the  fixing  of 
maximum  rates ;  as  in  early  ages  by  Cicero  for  his  Eoman 
province;  as  in  England  by  Henry  VIII  at  10  per  cent., 
by  James  I  at  8  per  cent.,  by  Charles  II  at  6  per  cent.,  by 
Anne  at  5  per  cent. ;  and  as  in  France  by  Louis  XY  at 
4  per  cent.  Finally  we  have  removal  of  all  restrictions, 
and  the  leaving  of  lenders  and  borrowers  to  make  their 
own  bargains. 

While  we  observe  that  law  has  in  this  case  gradually 
come  into  correspondence  with  equity,  we  may  also  fitly 
observe  one  exceptional  case  in  which  the  two  agree  in 
forbidding  a  contract.  I  refer  to  the  moral  interdict  and 
the  legal  interdict  against  a  man's  sale  of  himself  into 
slavery.  If  we  go  back  to  the  biological  origin  of  justice, 
as  being  the  maintenance  of  that  relation  between  efibrts 
and  the  products  of  efibrts  which  is  needful  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  life,  we  see  that  this  relation  is  suspended  by 
bondage;  and  that,  therefore,  the  man  who  agrees  to 
enslave  himself  on  condition  of  receiving  some  immediate 
benefit,  traverses  that  ultimate  principle  from  which  social 
morality  grows.  Or  if  we  contemplate  the  case  from  an 
immediately  ethical  point  of  view,  it  becomes  manifest  that 
since  a  contract,  as  framed  in  conformity  with  the  law  of 
equal  freedom,  implies  that  the  contracting  parties  shall 
severally  give  what  are  approximately  equivalents,  there 
can  be  no  contract,  properly  so  called,  in  which  the  terms 
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are  incommensaTable ;  as  tbej  are  wbeQ,  for  some  present 
enhancement  of  his  life,  a  man  bargains  away  the  rest  of 
his  life.  So  that  when,  instead  of  recogaizing  the  sale  of 
self  aa  ralid,  law  eventually  interdicted  it,  the  exception 
it  thus  made  to  the  right  of  contract  was  an  exception 
which  eqaity  also  makes.  Here,  too,  law  harmonized  itself 
with  ethics. 

§  316.  These  rights  of  exchange  and  contract  have,  of 
course,  in  common  with  other  rights,  to  be  asserted  sabject 
to  the  restrictions  which  social  self -preservation  in  presence 
of  external  enemies  necessitate.  Where  there  is  good 
evidence  that  freedom  of  exchange  would  endanger  national 
defence,  it  may  rightly  be  hindered. 

This  is  a  limitation  of  the  right  which,  in  stages  cha- 
racterized by  permanent  militancy,  is  obviously  needful. 
Societies  in  chronic  antagonism  with  other  societies 
must  be  self-sufficing  in  their  industrial  arrangements. 
During  the  early  feudal  period  in  France,  "  on  rural  estates 
the  most  diverse  tradeswere  of  ten  exercised  simultaneously;" 
and  "the  castles  made  almost  all  the  articles  used  in  them." 
The  difficulties  of  communication,  the  risk  of  loss  of  goods 
in  transit,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  perpetual  fends, 
made  it  requisite  that  the  essential  commodities  should  be 
produced  at  home.  That  which  held  of  these  small  social 
groups  has  held  of  lai^r  social  groups;  and  international 
freedom  of  exchange  has  therefore  been  greatly  restricted. 
The  outcry  against  being  "dependent  on  foreigners," 
which  was  common  during  the  Anti-Com-law  agitation, 
was  not  without  some  justification ;  since  it  is  only  during 
well-assured  peace  that  a  nation  may,  without  risk,  buy 
a  large  part  of  its  food  abroad,  instead  of  growing  it. 

Beyond  this  qualification  of  the  rights  of  exchange  and 
contract,  there  remains  no  other  having  an  ethical  warrant. 
Xaterference  with  the  liberty  to  buy  and  sell  for  other 
u  that  just  recognized  as  valid,  is  a  trespass,  by 
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whatever  agency  effected.  Tliose  wlio  have  been  allowed 
to  call  themselves  ''protectionists  "  should  be  called  aggres- 
sionists;  since  forbidding  A  to  bny  of  B^  and  forcing  him 
to  bny  of  G  (usually  on  worse  terms)^  is  clearly  a  trespass 
on  that  right  of  free  exchange  which  we  have  seen  to  be 
a  corollary  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 

The  chief  fact  to  be  here  noted^  however^  is  that  among 
ourselves^  if  not  among  other  peoples^  the  ethical  deduction^ 
after  being  justified  inductively^  has  gained  a  recognition  in 
law  3  if  not  on  moral  grounds^  yet  on  grounds  of  policy. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THB  RIOHT  10  FKEE   QIDUSTBT, 

g  317.  Thottgh,  QQder  one  of  its  aspects,  indastrial 
freedom  is  implied  by  the  rights  to  free  motion  and  loco- 
motion; and  thougli,  nader  another  of  its  aspects,  it  is 
implied  by  the  rights  to  free  exchange  and  free  contract ; 
yet  it  has  a  farther  aspect,  not  clearly  included  in  these, 
which  must  be  specifically  stated.  Though  demonstration 
of  it  is  scarcely  called  for,  yet  it  is  needful  to  indicate  it  for 
tite  purpose  of  showing  how  little  it  was  once  recognized 
and  how  fally  it  is  recognized  now. 

By  the  right  to  free  industry  is  here  meant  the  right  of 
each  man  to  carry  on  hia  occupaticn,  whatovor  it  may  be, 
after  whatever  manner  he  prefers  or  thinks  best,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  trespass  against  his  neighbours:  taking  the 
benefits  or  the  evils  of  his  way,  as  the  case  may  be.  Self- 
evident  aa  this  right  now  seems,  it  seemed  by  no  means 
self-evident  to  people  in  past  times.  Naturally,  indeed,  it 
could  not  well  be  self-evident  while  more  obvious  rights 
were  anrecognized. 

Just  noting  that,  in  the  far  past,  industry  was  nnder 
regulations  having  a  religions  authority,  as  among  the 
Hebrews,  who,  in  Deuteronomy  XXII,  8  &c.,  were  directed 
concerning  methods  of  building  and  agriculture,  it  will 
saffice  to  observe  how  great  and  persistent  were  the 
restraints  on  industrial   liberty  among  European  peoples 
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during  tlie  snpremacy  of  that  militant  organization  whicli 
in  all  ways  subordinates  individual  wills.  In  Old-English 
days^  the  lord  of  the  manor  in  Court-leet  inspected  indus- 
trial products;  and^  after  the  establishment  of  kingship, 
there  came  directions  for  cropping  of  lands,  times  of  shear- 
ing,  mode  of  ploughing.  After  the  Conquest  regulations 
for  dyeing  were  enacted.  From  Edward  III  onwards 
to  the  time  of  James  I,  official  searchers  had  to  see  that 
various  wares  were  properly  made.  Certain  traders  were 
told  how  many  assistants  they  should  have ;  the  growing  of 
particular  plants  was  made  compulsory;  tanners  had  to 
keep  their  hides  in  the  pits  for  specified  periods;  and 
there  were  officers  for  the  assize  of  bread  and  ale.  With 
the  development  of  institutions  characterizing  the  industrial 
type,  these  restrictions  on  industrial  freedom  diminished; 
and,  at  the  time  George  III  began  to  reign,  five-sixths  of 
them  had  disappeared.  Increasing  though  they  did  during 
the  war-period  brought  on  by  the  French  revolution,  they 
again  diminished  subsequently;  until  there  had  been 
abolished  nearly  all  State-interferences  with  modes  of  pro- 
duction. Significantly  enough,  however,  the  recent  revival 
of  militancy  here,  consequent  on  the  immense  re-develop- 
ment of  it  on  the  Continent  (set  going,  for  the  second  time, 
by  that  greatest  of  all  modem  curses  the  Bonaparte  family) 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  reaction  towards  industrial 
regulations ;  so  that  during  the  last  30  years  there  have 
been  numerous  acts  saying  how  businesses  shall  be  carried 
on :  ranging  from  the  interdict  on  taking  meals  in  match 
factories  except  in  certain  parts,  to  directions  for  the  build- 
ing and  cleaning  of  artizans'  dwellings — from  orders  for  the 
painting  of  bakehouses  to  acts  punishing  farmers  if  they 
employ  uneducated  children. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  France,  where  the 
militant  activities  entailed  by  surroundings  have  developed 
more  highly  the  militant  type  of  structure,  industrial 
regulations  have  been  more  elaborate  and  more  rigorous : 
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having  been  carried,  during  the  latter  days  of  the  monarchy, 
to  a  scarcely  credihle  extent.  "  Swarms  of  public  function- 
aries "  enforced  rules  continnally  complicated  by  new  ones 
to  remedy  the  insnfficiency  of  the  old:  directing,  for 
example,  "the  lengths  pieces  of  cloth  are  to  be  woven, 
the  pattern  to  be  chosen,  the  method  to  be  followed,  and 
the  defects  to  be  avoided."  Ereii  after  the  Kevolution, 
when  greater  indnstrial  freedom  was  temporarily  achieved, 
interferences  again  mtdtiplied ;  so  that  in  1806,  according 
to  LevasBenr,  public  administrations  fixed  tbe  length  of  the 
day's  labour,  the  hours  of  meals,  and  tbe  beginning  and  end 
"  of  tbe  day  at  the  vai-ious  seasons.  Indeed,  it  is  instructive 
to  observe  how,  in  France,  where  tbe  idea  of  equality  has 
always  subordinated  the  idea  of  liberty ;  and  where,  nnder 
the  gnisQ  of  a  free  form  of  government,  citizens  have  all 
along  submitted  without  protest  to  a  bureaucracy  which 
has  been  as  despotic  under  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment as  nnder  the  monarchical ;  and  where  reversions  to  the 
completely  militant  type  of  structure  have  more  than  once 
occurred,  and  have  more  than  once  almost  occurred;  the 
industrial  freedom  of  the  individual,  in  common  with  other 
freedoms,  has  never  been  established  so  fnlly  as  here; 
where  la  gloire  has  not  been  so  predominant  an  aim  and 
militant  organization  has  never  been  so  pronounced. 

But  details  apart,  a  general  survey  of  the  facts  proves 
that  daring  the  advance  from  those  early  stages  in  which 
small  respect  was  paid  to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  to  those 
later  stages  in  which  these  are  held  sacred,  there  has  been 
an  advance  from  a  regime  nnder  which  modes  of  pro- 
duction were  authoritatively  prescribed,  to  a  regime  nnder 
which  they  are  left  to  the  will  of  the  producer ;  and  in 
places  where  legislation  most  recognizes  individual  freedom 
in  other  respects,  it  most  recognizes  individual  freedom 
in  this  rpBpect. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THB  BIGHTS  OF  FBEE  BELIEF  AND  WOBSHIP. 

§  318.  If  we  interpret  the  meanings  of  words  literally, 
to  assert  freedom  of  belief  as  a  right  is  absard  ;  since  by  no 
external  power  can  this  be  taken  away.  Indeed  an  asser- 
tion of  it  involves  a  double  absurdity;  for  while  belief 
cannot  really  be  destroyed  or  changed  by  coercion  from 
without,  it  cannot  really  be  destroyed  or  changed  by 
coercion  from  within.  It  is  determined  by  causes  which  lie 
beyond  external  control,  and  in  large  measure  beyond 
internal  control.  What  is  meant  is,  of  course,  the  right 
freely  to  profess  belief. 

That  this  is  a  corollary  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom 
scarcely  needs  saying.  The  profession  of  a  belief  by  any 
one,  does  not  of  itself  interfere  with  the  professions  of 
other  beliefs  by  others ;  and  others,  if  they  impose  on  any 
one  their  professions  of  belief,  manifestly  assume  more 
liberty  of  action  than  he  assumes. 

In  respect  of  those  miscellaneous  beliefs  which  do  not 
concern  in  any  obvious  way  the  maintenance  of  established 
institutions,  freedom  of  belief  is  not  called  in  question. 
Ignoring  exceptions  presented  by  some  uncivilized  societies, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  only  those  beliefs  the  profession  of 
which  seems  at  variance  with  the  existing  social  order, 
which  are  interdicted.  To  be  known  as  one  who  holds  that 
the  political  system,  or  the  social  organization,  is  not  what  it 
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onglit  to  be,  entails  penalties  in  times  and  places  where  the 
militant  type  of  organizatioii  is  unqDalified.  Bnt,  naturally, 
where  fnndamental  rights  are  habitually  disregarded,  no 
regard  for  a  right  less  conspicnooaly  important  is  to  be 
expected.  The  fact  that  the  right  of  political  dissent  is 
denied  where  rights  in  general  are  denied,  affords  no  reason 
for  donb^g  that  it  is  a  direct  dednctioa  from  the  law  of 
equal  freedom. 

The  right  to  profess  beliefs  of  the  reUgioQS  class,  has  for  its 
concomitant  the  right  to  manifest  snch  beliefs  in  acts  of  wor- 
ship. For  these,  too,  may  be  performed  withont  diminishing 
the  like  rights  of  fellow  men,  and  without  otherwise 
trespassing  against  them  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  lives. 
So  long  as  they  do  not  inSict  nuisances  on  neighbonring 
people,  as  does  the  untimely  and  persistent  jangling  of 
bells  in  some  Catholic  coantries,  or  as  does  the  nproar  of 
Salvation  Army  processions  in  onr  own  (permitted  with 
contemptible  weakness  by  our  aathorities)  they  cannot  be 
eqnitably  interfered  with.  Those  who  profess  other 
religious  beliefs,  in  common  with  those  who  profess  no 
religions  beliefs,  remain  aa  free  as  before  to  worship  in 
their  own  ways  or  not  to  worship  at  all. 

The  enunciation  of  these  rights,  needful  for  the 
symmetry  of  the  argument,  is  in  our  day  and  country 
almost  Buperflaoos.  But  England  is  not  the  world ;  auid 
even  in  England  there  still  surriTO  certain  practical  denials 
of  these  rights. 

g  319.  The  savage,  far  from  possessing  that  freedom 
which  sentimental  speculators  about  society  used  to 
imagine,  has  his  beliefs  dictated  by  custom,  in  common 
with  those  usages  which  peremptorily  regulate  his  life. 
"When  we  read  that  in  G-uinea,  a  man  who  does  not  fnlfil 
the  prophecy  of  the  fetish  by  getting  well,  is  strangled 
because  he  has  made  the  fetish  lie,  we  may  readily  under- 
•taod   that    the    expression    of   scepticism   is  practically 
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unknown.  The  Fijians^  who,  being  worshippers  of  cannibal 
gods,  expressed  horror  at  the  Samoans  because  they  had 
no  worship  like  their  own,  and  whose  feeling  towards  Jack- 
son for  disregarding  one  of  their  religious  interdicts  was 
shown  by  angrily  calling  him  "  the  white  infidel/'  are  not 
likely  to  have  tolerated  any  religions  scepticism  among 
their  own  common  people,  any  more  than  they  are  likely  tu 
have  tolerated  any  political  scepticism  respecting  the  divine 
authority  of  their  chiefs  :  a  conclusion  we  are  compelled  to 
draw  on  reading,  in  Williams,  that  a  Fijian  who  had  been 
in  America  endangered  his  life  by  saying  that  America  was 
larger  than  Fiji. 

Turning  to  ancient  civilizations,  we  meet  with  various 
denials  of  the  right  of  free  belief.  There  is  Plato's  pre- 
scription of  punishments  for  those  who  dissented  from  the 
Greek  religion;  there  is  the  death  of  Socrates  for  attacking 
the  current  views  concerning  the  gods;  and  there  is  the 
prosecution  of  Anaxagoras  for  implying  that  the  Sun  was 
not  the  chariot  of  Apollo.  Passing  to  the  time  when  the 
profession  of  the  Christian  belief  was  penal,  and  then  to  the 
subsequent  time  when  the  profession  of  any  other  belief 
was  penal,  the  only  thing  we  have  to  note  in  connexion 
with  the  doings  of  inquisitors  and  the  martyrdoms,  now  of 
Protestants  by  Catholics  and  then  of  Catholics  by  Protes- 
tants, is  that  the  thing  insisted  on  was  external  conformity. 
It  sufficed  if  there  was  nominal  acceptance  of  the  prescribed 
belief,  without  any  evidence  of  real  acceptance.  Leaving  the 
period  of  these  earlier  religious  persecutions,  during  which 
there  was  a  tacit  denial  of  the  right  of  free  belief,  it 
suffices  to  note  that  since  the  Toleration  Act  of  1688,  which, 
while  insisting  on  acknowledgment  of  certain  fundamental 
dogmas,  remitted  the  penalties  on  dissent  from  others, 
there  have  been  successive  relaxations.  The  disqualifications 
of  dissenters  for  public  posts  were  removed;  by  and  by 
those  of  Catholics  and  eventually  those  of  Jews ;  and  still 
more  recently  the  substitution  of  affirmation  for  oath  has 
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made  it  oo  longer  legally  imperative  to  assert  or  imply 
belief  in  a  God,  before  being  permitted  to  fulfil  certain  civil 
fanctioQB.  Practically,  every  one  is  now  free  to  entertain 
any  creed  or  no  creed,  without  incurring  legal  penalty,  and 
with  little  or  no  social  penalty. 

By  a  kindred  series  of  changes  there  has  been  gradually 
established  freedom  of  political  belief.  Punishment  or 
ill-Dsage  for  rejecting  such  a  political  dogma  as  tha  divine 
right  of  kings,  or  for  calling  in  question  the  right  of  some 
particular  man  to  reign,  have  ceased.  The  npholders  of 
despotism  and  the  avowed  anarchists  are  equally  at  liberty 
to  think  as  they  please. 

§  320.  Is  freedom  ot  belief,  or  rather  the  right  freely  to 
profess  belief,  subject  to  no  qualification  ?  Or  from  the 
postulate  that  the  needs  for  social  self-preservation  must 
override  the  claims  of  individuals,  are  we  to  infer  that  nnder 
certain  conditions  the  right  may  properly  be  limited  F 

The  only  cases  in  which  limitatioQ  can  be  urged  with 
manifest  force,  are  those  in  which  the  beliefs  openly  enter- 
tained are  such  as  tend  directly  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  society  to  defend  itself  against  hostile  societies. 
EBectual  nse  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  commnnity, 
presupposes  subordination  to  the  government  and  to  the 
agencies  appointed  for  carrying  on  war;  and  it  may  ration- 
ally be  held  that  the  open  avowal  of  convictions  which,  if 
general,  would  paralyse  the  executive  agency,  ought  not  to 
be  allowed.  And  here,  indeed,  we  see  once  more  how  that 
militant  regime  which  in  various  other  ways  suppresses  or 
suspends  the  rights  of  individuals,  interferes  eveu  with  the 
right  of  tree  belief. 

Only,  indeed,  as  we  pass  gradually  from  that  system  of 
statue  which  chronic  hostilities  prodace,  to  that  system  of 
contract  which  replaces  it  as  fast  as  industrial  life  becomes 
predomiDant,  does  the  assertion  of  rights  in  general  become 
more  and  more  practicable  and  appropriate  j  and  only  in 
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the  course  of  this  change  does  the  change  from  the  alleged 
duty  of  accepting  beliefs  prescribed  by  authority,  to  the 
asserted  right  of  individually  choosing  beliefs,  naturally 
go  on. 

Subject  to  this  interpretation,  we  see  that  the  right  of 
free  belief  has  had  a  history  parallel  to  the  histories  of 
other  rights.  This  corollary  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom, 
at  first  ignored  and  then  gradually  more  and  more  recog- 
nized^ has  finally  come  to  be  fully  established  in  law. 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

THE  BIQHTS  OF  FBEB  SPEECH  AND  PUBLICATION. 

§  321.  The  subject  matter  of  thia  chapter  is  scarcely 
separable  from  that  of  the  last.  As  belief,  considered  in 
itself,  does  not  admit  of  being  controlled  by  external  power 
— as  it  is  only  the  professioii  of  belief  which  can  be  taken 
cognizance  of  by  aathority  and  permitted  or  prevented,  it 
follows  that  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  belief 
implies  the  right  to  freedom  of  speech.  Further,  it  implies 
the  right  to  nae  speech  for  the  propagation  of  belief;  seeing 
that  each  of  the  propositions  constituting  an  argument  or 
arguments,  used  to  support  or  enforce  a  belief,  being 
itself  a  belief,  the  right  to  express  it  is  included  with  the 
right  to  express  the  belief  to  be  justified. 

Of  course  the  one  right  like  the  other  is  an  immediate 
corollary  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom.  By  using  speech, 
either  for  the  expression  of  a  belief  or  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  belief,  no  one  preyents  any  other  person  from  doing 
the  like :  unless,  indeed,  by  vociferation  or  persistence  he 
prevents  another  from  being  heard,  in  which  case  be  is 
habitually  recognized  as  unfair,  that  is,  as  breaking  the  law 
of  equal  freedom. 

Evidently  with  change  of  terms,  the  same  things  may  be 
said  concerning  the  right  of  publication — "  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing."  In  respect  of  their  ethical  relations, 
there   exists   no  essential   difference  between  the  act  of 
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speaking  and  tHe  act  of  symbolizing  speech  by  writings  or 
the  act  of  multiplying  copies  of  that  which  has  been  written. 
One  qualification^  implied  by  preceding  chapters^  has  to 
be  named.  Freedom  of  speech,  spoken^  written,  or  printed, 
does  not  include  freedom  to  use  speech  for  the  utterance  of 
calumny  or  the  propagation  of  it;  nor  does  it  include 
freedom  to  use  speech  for  prompting  the  commission  of 
injuries  to  others.  Both  these  employments  of  it  are 
obviously  excluded  by  those  limits  to  individual  liberty 
which  have  been  set  forth. 

§  322.^  Though  in  our  time  and  country  defence  of  these 
rights  seems  needless,  it  may  be  well  to  deal  with  such 
arguments  against  them  as  were  urged  among  ourselves 
in  comparatively  recent  times  and  are  still  urged  in 
other  countries. 

It  is  said  that  a  government  ought  to  gaarantee  its 
subjects  "security  and  a  sense  of  security;'*  whence  it  is 
inferred  that  magistrates  ought  to  keep  ears  open  to  the 
declamations  of  popular  orators,  and  stop  such  as  are 
calculated  to  create  alarm.  This  inference,  however,  is 
met  by  the  diflficulty  that  since  every  considerable  change, 
political  or  religious,  is,  when  first  urged,  dreaded  by  the 
majority,  and  thus  diminishes  their  sense  of  security,  the 
advocacy  of  it  should  be  prevented.  There  were  multitudes 
of  people  who  sufiered  chronic  alarm  during  the  Eeform 
Bill  agitation ;  and  had  the  prevention  of  that  alarm  been 
imperative,  the  implication  is  that  the  agitation  ought  to 
have  been  suppressed.  So,  too,  great  numbers  who  were 
moved  by  the  terrible  forecasts  of  The  Standard  and  the 
melancholy  wailings  of  The  Herald,  would  fain  have  put 
down  the  free-trade  propaganda ;  and  had  it  been  requisite 
to  maintain  their  sense  of  security,  they  should  have  had 
iheir  way.  And  similarly  with  removal  of  Catholic  dis- 
abilities. Prophecies  were  rife  of  the  return  of  papal 
persecutions  with  all  their  horrors.     Hence  the  speaking 
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and  writing  whicli  brooght  aboat  the  cLcmge  ought  to  have 
been  forbidden,  had  the  maintenance  of  a  sense  of  securitj 
been  held  imperative. 

Evidently  snch  proposala  to  limit  the  right  of  free  speech, 
political  or  religioos,  can  be  defended  only  by  making  the 
tacit  asBiUDption  that  whatever  political  or  religious  beliefs 
are  at  the  time  established,  are  wholly  trae ;  and  since  this 
tacit  assumption  baa  thronghont  the  past  proved  to  be 
habitually  erroneoas,  regard  for  experience  may  reasonably 
prevent  ns  from  assoming  that  the  current  beliefs  are 
wholly  tme.  We  mast  recognize  free-speech  as  still  being 
the  agency  by  which  error  is  to  be  dissipated,  and  cannot 
without  papal  assumption  interdict  it. 

Beyond  the  need,  in  past  times  nnqaestioned,  for 
restraints  on  the  public  utterance  of  political  and  religious 
beliefs  at  variance  with  those  established,  there  is  the  need, 
still  by  most  people  thought  unqneetionable,  for  restraining 
ntterances  which  pass  the  limits  of  what  is  thought  decency, 
or  are  calculated  to  encourage  sexaal  immorality.  The 
question  is  a  difficult  one — appears,  indeed,  to  admit  of  no 
satisfactory  solution.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  beyond 
doubt  that  unlimited  license  of  speech  on  these  matters, 
may  have  the  effect  of  underntining  ideas,  sentiments,  and 
institntioDS  which  are  Bocially  beneficial  j  for,  whatever  are 
the  defects  in  the  existing  domestic  regime,  we  have  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  is  in  moat  respects  good.  If 
this  be  so,  it  may  be  argued  that  publication  of  doctrines, 
which  tend  to  discredit  this  regime,  is  undoubtedly  in-*^ 
jnrious  and  should  be  prevented.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  remember  that  in  like  tnaniier  it  was,  in  the  past, 
thought  absolutely  certain  that  the  propagators  of  heretical 
opinions  ought  to  be  punished,  lest  they  should  nuslead  and 
eternally  damn  those  who  heard  them ;  and  this  fact 
su^^sts  that  there  may  be  danger  in  assuming  too  con- 
fidently that  our  opinions  cooceming  the  relations  of  the 
■exes  are  jost  what  they  ehonld  be.    In  all  times  and 
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places  people  have  been  positive  tliat  their  ideas  and 
feelings  on  these  matters^  as  well  as  on  religions  matters^ 
have  been  right;  and  yet^  assuming  that  we  are  rights  they 
must  have  been  wrong.  Though  here  in  England  we  think 
it  clear  that  the  child-marriages  in  India  are  vicious^  yet 
most  Hindus  do  not  think  so;  and  though  among  ourselves 
the  majority  do  not  see  anything  wrong  in  mercantile 
marriages^  yet  there  are  many  who  do.  In  parts  of  Africa 
not  only  is  polygamy  regarded  as  proper  but  monogamy  is 
condemned^  even  by  women;  while  in  Thibet  polyandry  is 
not  only  held  right  by  the  inhabitants  but  is  thought  by 
travellers  to  be  the  best  arrangement  practicable  in  their 
poverty-stricken  country.  In  presence  of  the  multitudinous 
differences  of  opinion  found  even  among  civilized  peoples, 
it  seems  scarcely  reasonable  to  take  for  granted  that  we 
alone  are  above  criticism  in  our  conceptions  and  practices ; 
and  unless  we  do  this,  restraints  on  free-speech  concerting 
the  relations  of  the  sexes  may  possibly  be  hindrances  to 
something  better  and  higher. 

Doubtless  there  must  be  evils  attendant  on  free  speech 
in  this  sphere  as  in  the  political  and  religious  spheres ;  but 
the  conclusion  above  implied  is  that  the  evils  must  be  tole- 
rated in  consideration  of  the  possible  benefits.  Further,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such  evils  will  always  be  kept 
in  check  by  public  opinion.  The  dread  of  saying  or  writing 
that  which  will  bring  social  ostracism,  proves  in  many  cases 
far  more  effectual  than  does  legal  restriction. 

§  323.  Though  it  is  superfluous  to  point  out  that,  in 
common  with  other  rights,  the  rights  of  free  speech  and 
publication,  in  early  times  and  most  places  either  denied  or 
not  overtly  recognized,  have  gradually  established  them- 
selves ;  yet  some  evidence  may  fitly  be  cited  with  a  view  to 
emphasizing  this  truth. 

Various  of  the  facts  instanced  in  the  last  chapter  might 
be  instanced  afresh  here;  since  suppression  of  beliefs  has,  by 
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implication,  been  Bnppression  of  free  speech.  Th&t  the 
anger  of  the  Jewish  priests  against  Jeans  Christ  for  teaching 
things  at  variance  with  their  creed  led  to  his  crucifixion; 
that  Panl,  at  first  a  persecator  of  Christians,  was  himself 
presently  persecated  for  persnading  men  to  be  Christians; 
and  that  by  enndry  Roman  emperors  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity were  martyred;  are  familiar  examples  of  the  denial 
of  free  speech  in  early  times.  So,  too,  after  the  Christian 
creed  became  established,  the  punishment  of  some  who 
taught  the  non-divinity  of  Christ,  of  others  who  publicly 
asserted  predestination,  and  of  others  who  spread  the  doc- 
trine of  two  supreme  principles  of  good  and  evil,  as  well  as 
the  persecutions  of  Hass  and  Lather,  exemplify  in  ways 
almost  equally  familiar  the  denial  of  the  right  to  utter 
opinions  contrary  to  those  which  are  authorized.  And  so, 
in  our  conntry,  has  it  been  from  the  time  when  Henry  IV. 
enacted  severe  penalties  on  teachers  of  heresy,  down  to 
the  17th  century  when  the  non-conforming  clergy  were 
punished  for  teaching  any  other  than  the  church  doctrine  flt^H 
and  Bunyan  was  imprisoned  for  open-air  preaching — down, 
further,  to  the  last  trial  for  propagating  atheism,  which  is 
within  our  own  recollection.  But  gradaally,  during  recent 
centuries,  the  right  of  free  speech  on  religious  matters, 
more  and  more  asserted,  has  been  more  and  more  admitted; 
until  now  there  is  no  restraint  on  the  public  ntterance 
of  any  religions  opinion,  unless  the  utterance  is  gratuitously 
insulting  in  manner  or  form. 

By  a  parallel  progress  there  has  been  established  that 
right  of  free  speech  on  political  questions,  which  in  early 
days  was  denied.  Among  the  Athenians  in  Solon's  time, 
deuth  was  inflicted  for  opposition  to  a  certain  established 
policy ;  and  among  the  Bomans  the  utterance  of  proscribed 
opinions  was  punished  as  treason.  So,  too,  in  England  cen- 
turies ago,  political  criticism,  even  of  a  moderate  kind ,  brought 
severe  penalties.  liater  times  have  witnessed,  now  greater 
liberty  of  speech  and  now  greater  control :  the  noticeable  fact 
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being  that  daring  the  war-period  brongbt  on  by  tbe 
French  revolution^  there  was  a  retrograde  movement  in 
respect  of  this  right  as  in  respect  of  other  rights.  A  jndge^ 
in  1808,  declared  that  "it  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  any 
man  to  make  the  people  dissatisfied  with  the  Grovemment 
under  which  he  lives.^'  But  with  the  commencement  of  the 
long  peace  there  began  a  decrease  of  the  restraints  on 
political  speech,  as  of  other  restraints  on  freedom.  Though 
Sir  F.  Burdett  was  imprisoned  for  condemning  the  inhuman 
acts  of  the  troops,  and  Leigh  Hunt  for  commenting  on 
excessive  flogging  in  the  army,  since  that  time  there  have 
practically  disappeared  all  impediments  to  the  public 
expression  of  political  ideas.  So  long  as  he  does  not 
suggest  the  commission  of  crimes,  each  citizen  is  free  to  say 
what  he  pleases  about  any  or  all  of  our  institutions :  even  to 
the  advocacy  of  a  form  of  government  utterly  difierent  from 
that  which  exists,  or  the  condemnation  of  all  government. 

Of  course,  with  increasing  recognition  of  the  right  of  free 
speech  there  has  gone  increasing  recognition  of  the  right 
of  free  publication.  Plato  taught  that  censors  were 
needful  to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  unauthorized  doctrines. 
With  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  power  there  came  the 
suppression  of  writings  considered  heretical.  In  our  own 
country  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  books  had  to  be  oflBcially 
authorized ;  and  even  the  Long  Parliament  re-enforced  that 
system  of  licensing  against  which  Milton  made  his  cele- 
brated protest.  But  for  these  two  centuries  there  has  been 
no  official  censorship,  save  of  public  plays.  And  though  many 
arrangements  for  shackling  the  press  have  since  been  made, 
yet  these  have  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  or  been  repealed. 

§  324.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  cases  already  noticed,  it 
follows  from  the  precedence  which  the  preservation  of  the 
society  has  over  the  claims  of  the  individual,  that  such 
restraints  may  rightly  be  put  on  free  speech  and  free  pub- 
lication as  are  needful  during  war  to  prevent  the  giving  of 
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advantage  to  the  enemy.  I£,  aa  we  have  Been,  there  is 
ethical  justification  for  subordinating  the  more  important 
rights  of  the  citizen  to  the  extent  requisite  for  successfully 
carrying  on  national  defence,  it  of  course  follows  that  these 
less  important  rights  may  also  be  subordinated. 

And  here,  indeed,  we  see  again  how  direct  is  the  con- 
nexion between  international  hostilities  and  the  reprossion 
of  individual  freedom.  For  it  is  manifest  that  throughout 
cirilizatioQ  the  repression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  publication,  has  been  rigorous  in  proportion  as  militancy 
has  been  predominant;  and  that  at  the  present  time,  in  such 
contrasts  as  that  between  Russia  and  England,  we  still 
observe  the  relation. 

After  recognizing  the  justifiable  limitations  of  these 
rights,  that  which  it  concerns  ns  to  note  is  that  they,  in 
common  with  the  others  severally  deduced  from  the  law  of 
equal  freedom,  have  come  to  be  recognized  in  law  as  fast  as 
fiociety  has  assumed  a  higher  form. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

A  RETROSPECT  WITH  AN  ADDITION, 

§  325.  Where  men's  natures  and  their  institutiona  are 
incongruous^  there  exists  a  force  tending  to  produce 
change.  Either  the  institutions  will  remould  the  nature 
or  the  nature  will  remould  the  institutions,  or  partly  the 
one  and  partly  the  other;  and  eventually  a  more  stable 
state  will  establish  itself. 

In  our  own  case  the  action  and  reaction  between  our 
social  arrangements  and  our  characters,  has  produced  a 
curious  result.  Compromise  being  an  essential  trait  of 
the  one  has  become  agreeable  to  the  other;  so  that  it  is 
not  only  tolerated  but  preferred.  There  has  grown  up  a 
distrust  of  definite  conclusions,  and  a  positive  aversion  to 
system.  Naturally,  statesmen  and  citizens  who,  on  the  one 
hnnd,  unite  in  declaring  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
who,  on  the  other  hand,  dutifully  write  and  complacently 
read  royal  speeches  which  address  Lords  and  Commons  as 
servants,  and  speak  of  the  people  as  "  my  subjects,^'  must  be 
impatient  of  any  demand  for  consistency  in  their  political 
ideas.  If,  while  they  assert  the  right  of  private  judgment 
in  religious  matters,  they  tacitly  authorize  parliament  to 
maintain  a  creed  for  them,  they  must  be  restive  when 
asked  how  they  reconcile  their  theory  with  their  practice. 
Hence,  in  prcEence  of  the  many  instances  in  which  they 
have  to  accept  contradictory  doctrines,  they  become  averse 
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to  exact  thinking,  resent  all  attempts  to  tie  them  down  to 
precise  propoBibions,  and  shrink  from  an  abstract  principle 
with  as  mach  alarm  as  a  serrant  girl  shrinks  from  some- 
thing she  takes  for  a  ghost. 

An  ingrained  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  thns  generated 
by  social  conditions,  is  not  to  be  changed  by  any  amount  of 
reasoning.  Beliefs  at  variance  with  it  cannot  gain  mnch 
acceptance.  Beaders  in  whom  the  separate  arguments 
contained  in  foregoing  chapters  have  failed  to  produce 
changes  of  opinions,  will  not  have  their  opinions  changed 
by  bringing  together  these  arguments  and  showing  that 
they  converge  to  the  same  conclusion.  Still,  before  pro- 
ceeding, it  will  be  as  well  to  show  how  strong  are  the 
united  proofs  of  the  propositions  from  which  inferences 
are  presently  to  be  drawn. 

§  326.  We  hare  no  ethics  of  nebular  condensation,  or  of 
sidereal  movement,  or  of  planetaiy  evolution  :  the  concep- 
tion is  not  relevant  to  inorganic  actions.  Nor,  when  we 
turn  to  organized  things,  do  we  find  that  it  has  any  rela- 
tion to  the  phenomena  of  plant-life :  though  we  ascribe  to 
plants  superiorities  and  inferiorities,  leading  to  successes 
and  failures  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  we  do  not 
associate  with  them  praise  and  blame.  It  is  only  with 
the  rise  of  sentiency  in  the  animal  world,  that  the  subject 
matter  of  ethics  originates.  Hence  ethics,  pre-supposing 
animal  life,  and  gaining  an  appreciable  meaning  as  animal 
life  assumes  complex  forms,  must,  in  its  ultimate  nature,  be 
expressible  in  terms  of  animal  life.  It  is  concerned  with 
certain  traits  in  the  conduct  of  life,  considered  as  good  or 
bad  respectively ;  and  it  cannot  pass  judgments  on  these 
traits  in  the  conduct  of  life  while  ignoring  the  essential 
phenomena  of  lire. 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Animal  Ethics  "  this  connexion  was 
shown  under  its  concrete  form.  We  saw  that,  limiting  our 
attention  to  any  one  species,  the  oontinnance  of  which  is 
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held  to  be  desirable,  then,  relatively  to  that  species,  the 
acts  which  subsenre  the  maintenance  of  the  individual  and 
the  preservation  of  the  race,  are  classed  by  us  as  right  and 
regarded  with  a  certain  approbation  ;  while  we  have  repro- 
bation for  acts  having  contrary  tendencies.  In  the  next 
chapter,  treating  of  "  Sub-human  Justice,''  we  saw  that, 
for  achievement  of  the  assumed  desirable  end,  a  condition 
precedent  is  that  each  individual  shall  receive  or  suffer 
the  good  or  evil  results  of  its  own  nature  and  consequent 
actions.  We  saw,  also,  that  throughout  the  lower  animal 
world,  where  there  exists  no  power  by  which  this  condition 
precedent  can  be  traversed,  it  eventuates  in  survival  of  the 
fittest.  And  we  further  saw  that,  since  this  connexion 
between  conduct  and  consequence  is  held  to  be  just,  it 
follows  that  throughout  the  animal  kingdom  what  we  call 
justice,  is  the  ethical  aspect  of  this  biological  law  in  virtue 
of  which  life  in  general  has  been  maintained  and  has 
evolved  into  higher  forms;  and  which  therefore  possesses 
the  highest  possible  authority. 

Along  with  the  establishment  of  gregarious  habits 
there  arises  a  secondary  law.  When  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals live  in  such  proximity  that  they  are  severally  apt 
to  impede  one  another's  actions,  and  so  to  prevent  one 
another  from  achieving  desired  results;  then,  to  avoid 
antagonism  and  consequent  dispersion,  their  actions  have 
to  be  mutually  restrained :  each  must  carry  on  its  actions 
subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with 
the  like  actions  of  others  more  than  its  own  actions  are 
interfered  with.  And  we  saw  that  among  various  gre- 
garious creatures  considerable  observance  of  such  restraints 
is  displayed. 

Finally,  in  the  chapter  on  "Human  Justice,"  it  was 
shown  that  among  men,  the  highest  gregarious  creatures, 
this  secondary  law,  prefigured  in  a  vague  way  among  lower 
gregarious  creatures,  comes  to  have  more  pronounced,  more 
definite^  and  more  complex  applications.     Under  the  con- 
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I  32T.  Adaptation,  eatlier  by  tlt«  dii«««  m-  by  tb«  indir«v4 
proccsa,  or  b;  botb,  bolds  of  cenbral  slractam  »a  of  th« 
stmctores  composing  tbe  rest  of  the  body ;  Mi<]  mt-JktU 
fnnctwos,  like  bodily  fsncdons,  tend  eT<cr  to  bo«omo 
adjusted  to  the  requirements.  A  fcolinjf  vhicb  prontpta 
tha  maintenance  of  freedom  of  action  is  shown  by  all 
creatnree,  and  is  marked  in  creatarea  of  high  oiynnitation; 
and  these  last  also  show  some  amoant  of  the  fwliuK  which 
responds  to  the  requirement  that  each  aholl  not  within  tho 
limits  imposed  by  the  actions  of  others. 

Along  with  greater  power  of  "  looking  bofnro  niid 
after,"  there  exist  in  mankind  higher  manifestationa  of 
both  of  these  traits — clear  where  the  society  has  long  bwit 
peacefnl  and  obscured  where  it  has  been  hnbitiially  war- 
like. Where  tho  habits  of  life  have  not  entniknl  a  rhronin 
conflict  between  the  ethics  of  amity  and  t)in  otliiim  of 
eamity,  a  distinct  consciousness  of  justice  is  Hhowti  j  alikii 
in  respect  of  personal  claims  and  tlio  oorrelntivu  elaimii  of 
others.  But  where  men's  nghta  to  Ufo,  liberty,  niid  pni- 
porty,  are  constantly  subordinated  by  forcibly  orgiiiiiKitig 
them  into  armies  for  more  eSbctuol  fighting,  mid  wiii'ro  liy 
implication  they  are  accustomed  to  trample  un  tho  riglitn  of 
men  who  do  not  inhabit  tho  same  torritoryi  tliu  ciiiittiimii 
aud  ideas  corresponding  to  the  principles  oE  juHLicD,  cguistio 
and  altruisticj  are  habitually  ropretMod. 

Dot  subject  to  this  qualification,  associnted  lifu,  wliii;)!  ia 
a  predominant  degree  fosters  the  sympalhiuH,  and  wliile  It 
gives  play  to  the  aentiment  of  cgoistio  jusLico  exerciwii 
also  the  sentiment  of  altraistio  jiutica,  gunernlott  eurn^lft* 
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tive  ideas ;  so  that  in  course  of  time^  along  with  a  moral 
consciousness  of  the  claims  of  self  and  others^  there  comes 
an  intellectual  perception  of  them.  There  finally  arise 
intuitions  corresponding  to  those  requirements  which  must 
be  fulfilled  before  social  activities  can  be  harmoniously 
carried  on ;  and  these  intuitions  receive  their  most  abstract 
expression  in  the  assertion  that  the  liberty  of  each  is  limited 
only  by  the  like  liberties  of  all. 

Hence  we  get  a  double  deductive  origin  for  this  funda- 
mental principle.  It  is  primarily  deducible  from  the 
conditions  precedent  to  complete  life  in  the  associated 
state;  and  it  is  secondarily  deducible  from  those  forms 
of  consciousness  created  by  the  moulding  of  human  nature 
into  conformity  with  these  conditions. 

§  328.  The  conclusions  thus  reached  by  deduction  agree 
with  the  conclusions  which  induction  has  led  us  to.  Ac- 
cumulated experiences  have  prompted  men  to  establish 
laws  harmonizing  with  the  various  corollaries  which  follow 
from  the  principle  of  equal  freedom. 

Though  disregarded  during  war,  life  during  peace  has 
acquired  sacredness;  and  all  interferences  with  physical 
integrity,  however  trivial,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as 
offences.  The  slavery  which  in  early  stages  almost  every- 
where existed,  has,  with  the  advance  of  civilization,  been 
gradually  mitigated;  and,  in  the  most  advanced  societies, 
restraints  on  motion  and  locomotion  have  disappeared. 
Men^s  equal  claims  to  unimpeded  use  of  light  and  air, 
originally  ignored,  are  now  legally  enforced;  and,  though 
during  great  predominance  of  militant  activity  the  owner- 
ship of  land  by  the  community  lapsed  into  ownership  by 
chiefs  and  kings,  yet  now,  with  the  development  of  in- 
dustrialism, the  truth  that  the  private  ownership  of  land  is 
subject  to  the  supreme  ownership  of  the  community,  and 
that  therefore  each  citizen  has  a  latent  claim  to  participate 
in  the  use  of  the  Earth,  has  come  to  be  recognized.     The 
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riglit  of  property,  invaded  with  small  scrapie  in  early  times, 
when  the  rights  to  life  and  liberty  were  little  regarded, 
has  been  better  and  better  maintained  as  societies  have 
advanced ;  and  while  law  has  with  increasing  efficiency 
maintained  the  right  to  material  property,  it  has  more  and 
more  in  modem  times  recognized  and  maintained  the  rights 
to  incorporeal  property :  patent  laws,  copyright  laws,  libel 
laws,  have  been  progressively  made  more  efFectnal. 

Tbna  while,  in  ancivilized  societies  and  in  early  stages 
of  civilized  societies,  the  indiridaal  is  left  to  defend  his  ovrn 
life,  liberty,  and  property  as  best  he  may,  in  later  stages 
the  community,  throngh  its  government,  more  and  more 
undertakes  to  defend  tbem  for  him.  Consequently,  unless 
it  be  asserted  that  primitive  disorder  was  better  than  is 
the  comparative  order  now  maintained,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  experience  of  results  justifies  the  assertion  of  these 
chief  rights,  and  endorses  the  arguments  by  which  they 
are  deduced. 

§  329.  Of  kindred  nature  and  significance  is  an  accom- 
panying endorsement.  While  the  community  in  its  corporate 
capacity  has  gradually  assumed  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
rights  of  each  man  from  aggressions  by  other  men,  it  has 
gradually  ceased  from  invading  his  rights  itself  as  it 
once  did. 

Among  uncivilized  peoples,  and  among  the  civilized  in 
early  times,  the  right  of  beqaeat  has  been  either  denied 
(here  by  custom  and  there  bylaw)  or  else  greatly  restricted; 
but  with  the  growth  of  indostrialism  and  its  appropriate 
social  forms,  restrictions  on  the  right  of  bequest  have 
diminished,  and  in  the  most  induatrially  organized  nations 
have  almost  disappeared.  In  rude  societies  the  ruler 
habitually  interferes  with  the  right  of  free  exchange — 
monopolising,  restraining,  interdicting;  but  in  advanced 
societies  internal  exchanges  are  much  lens  interfered 
with,  and  in  oar  own  society  very  little  interference  even 
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with  exfceraal  exchanges  remains.  Daring  many  centuries 
throughout  Europe,  the  State  superintended  industry,  and 
men  were  told  what  processes  they  must  adopt  and  what 
things  they  must  produce;  but  now,  save  by  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  employes,  their  rights  to  manufacture 
what  they  please  and  how  they  please  are  uninterfered  with. 
Originally,  creeds  and  observances  were  settled  by  autho- 
rity; but  the  dictations  have  slowly  diminished,  and  at 
present,  in  the  most  advanced  societies,  every  one  may 
believe  or  not  believe,  worship  or  not  worship,  as  he  likes. 
And  so,  too,  is  it  with  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  publi- 
cation: originally  denied  and  the  assumption  of  them 
punished,  they  have  gradually  acquired  legal  recognition. 

Simultaneously,  governments  have  also  ceased  to  inter- 
fere with  other  classes  of  private  actions.  Once  upon  a 
time  they  prescribed  kinds  and  qualities  of  food  and 
numbers  of  meals.  To  thosef  below  specified  ranks  they 
forbad  certain  colours  for  dresses,  the  wearing  of  furs,  the 
use  of  embroideries  and  of  lace;  while  the  weapons  they 
might  wear  or  use  were  named.  Those  who  might,  and 
those  who  might  not,  have  silver  plate  were  specified ;  as 
also  those  who  might  wear  long  hair.  Nor  were  amuse- 
ments left  uncontrolled.  Games  of  sundry  kinds  were  in 
some  cases  prohibited,  and  in  other  cases  exercises  were 
prescribed.  But  in  modern  times  these  interferences  with 
individual  freedom  have  ceased:  men's  rights  to  choose 
their  own  usages  have  come  to  be  tacitly  admitted. 

Here  again,  then,  unless  it  be  maintained  that  sumptuary 
laws  and  the  like  should  be  re-enacted,  and  that  freedom  of 
bequest,  freedom  of  exchange,  freedom  of  industry,  freedom 
of  belief,  and  freedom  of  speech,  might  with  advantage  be 
suppressed ;  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  inferences  drawn 
from  the  formula  of  justice  have  been  progressively  justified 
by  the  discovery  that  disregard  of  them  is  mischievous. 

§  330.  Yet  another  series  of  inductive  verifications,  not 
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Iiitberto  named,  has  to  be  set  down — the  veriScations 
furnished  by  political  economy. 

This  teaches  that  meddlings  with  commerce  by  prohibi- 
tions and  bounties  are  detrimental ;  and  the  law  of  equal 
freedom  exclndes  them  as  wrong.  That  speculators  shonld 
be  allowed  to  operate  on  the  food-markets  as  they  see  well 
is  an  inference  drawn  by  political  eoonomy;  and  by  the 
fundamental  principle  of  equity  they  are  justified  in  doing 
this.  Penalties  npon  nsaiy  are  proved  by  political  econo- 
mists to  be  injurious ;  and  by  the  law  of  equal  freedom  they 
are  negatived  as  involving  infringements  of  rights.  The 
reasonings  of  political  economists  show  that  machinery  ia 
beneficial  to  the  people  at  large,  instead  of  hurtful  to  them; 
and  in  unison  with  their  conclusions  the  law  of  equal 
freedom  forbids  attempts  to  restrict  its  use.  While  one  of 
the  settled  conclusions  of  political  economy  is  that  wages 
and  prices  cannot  be  artificially  regulated  with  advantage,  it 
is  also  an  obvious  inference  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom 
that  regulation  of  them  is  not  morally  permissible.  On 
other  questions,  such  as  the  hnrtrulneas  of  tamperings  with 
hanking,  the  futility  of  endeavours  to  benefit  one  occnpa- 
tion  at  the  expense  of  others,  political  economy  reaches 
conclusions  which  ethics  independently  deduces. 

What  do  these  various  instances  unite  in  showing  F 
Briefly,  that  not  only  harmtmy  of  coK>peration  in  the  social 
state,  but  also  efficiency  of  co-operation,  is  best  achieved  by 
conformity  to  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 

g  331.  Two  deductive  argomecta  and  three  inductive 
arguments  thus  converge  to  the  same  conclusion.  By  infer- 
ence from  the  laws  of  life  as  carried  on  under  social  condi- 
tions, and  by  inference  from  (he  dicta  of  that  moral  con- 
sciousness generated  by  the  continaons  discipline  of  social 
life,  we  are  led  directly  to  recognize  the  law  of  equal 
freedom  as  the  supreme  moral  law.  And  we  are  indirectly 
led  to  such  recognition  of  it  by  generalising  the  ezperienoes 
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of  mankind  as  registered  in  progressive  legislation;  since 
by  it  we  are  shown  tHat  during  civilization  there  has  been 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  governmental  mainteuauce  of  the 
rights  of  individuals^  and  that  simultaneously  there  has 
been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  governmental  trespasses 
'  on  such  rights.  And  then  this  agreement  is  reinforced 
by  the  proofs  that  what  is  theoretically  equitable  is 
economically  expedient. 

I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  acceptance  of  this  quintu- 
ply-rooted  truth  will  be  rendered  any  the  more  likely  by 
thus  showing  that  the  a  posteriori  supports  of  it  furnished 
by  history  are  joined  with  the  a  priori  supports  furnished 
by  biology  and  psychology.  If  there  are  a  priori  thinkers 
who  obstinately  disregard  experiences  at  variance  with 
their  judgments ;  there  are  also  a  posteriori  thinkers  who 
obstinately  deny  all  value  to  intuitive  beliefs.  They  have 
faith  in  the  cognitions  resulting  from  the  accumulated 
experiences  of  the  individual^  but  no  faith  in  the  cognitions 
resulting  from  the  accumulated  experiences  of  the  race. 
Here,  however,  we  avoid  both  kinds  of  bigotry.  The 
agreement  of  deduction  with  induction  yields  the  strongest 
proof ;  and  where,  as  in  this  case,  we  have  plurality  of  both 
deductions  and  inductions,  there  is  reached  as  great  a 
certainty  as  can  be  imagined. 


CHAPTER  XX 
THE  BI0HT8  OF  WOlfEN. 

§  332.  When  in  certain  preceding  chapters  the  fandu- 
mental  principle  of  jnstice  was  discnsBed,  a  relevant 
question  wbicb  might  have  been  raised,  I  decided  to 
postpone,  because  I  thought  discassion  of  it  would  appro- 
priately iatrodiice  the  eubject>niatter  of  tbie  chapter. 

"  Why,"  it  might  have  been  asked,  "  should  not  men 
have  rights  proportionate  to  their  faculties  f  Why  should 
not  the  sphere  of  action  of  the  superior  individual  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  inferior  individual  ?  Surely,  as  a 
big  man  occupies  more  space  than  a  little  man,  bo  too  docs 
he  need  larger  supplies  of  the  neceEsaries  of  life ;  and  ao, 
too,  does  he  need  greater  scope  for  the  use  of  his  powers. 
Heuce  it  is  unreasonable  that  the  activities  of  great  and 
small,  strong  and  weak,  high  and  low,  should  be  severally 
restrained  within  limits  too  narrow  for  these  and  too  wido 
for  those." 

The  first  reply  ia  that  the  metaphors  which  we  are 
obliged  to  use  are  misleading  if  interpreted  literally. 
Though,  as  above,  and  as  in  previous  chapters,  men's 
ccjual  liberties  are  figured  as  spaces  surrounding  each, 
which  mntually  limit  one  another,  yet  they  cannot  be  truly 
represented  in  so  simple  a  manner.  The  inferior  man, 
who  claims  as  great  a  right  to  bodily  integrity  as  the 
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snperior  man^  does  not  by  doing  this  trespass  on  the 
bodily  integrity  of  the  superior  man.  If  he  asserts  like 
freedom  with  him  to  move  aboat  and  to  work,  he  does  not 
thereby  prevent  him  from  moving  abont  and  working. 
And  if  he  retains  as  his  own  whatever  his  activities  have 
gained  for  him^  he  in  no  degree  prevents  the  superior  man 
from  retaining  the  produce  of  his  activities^  which,  by 
implication,  are  greater  in  amount. 

The  second  reply  is  that  denying  to  inferior  faculty  a 
sphere  of  action  equal  to  that  which  superior  faculty  has, 
is  to  add  an  artificial  hardship  to  a  natural  hardship.  To 
be  bom  with  a  dwarfed  or  deformed  body,  or  imperfect 
senses,  or  a  feeble  constitution,  or  a  low  intelligence,  or  ill- 
balanced  emotions,  is  in  itself  a  pitiable  fate.  Could  we 
charge  Nature  with  injustice,  we  might  fitly  say  it  is  unjust 
that  some  should  have  natural  endowments  so  much  lower 
than  others  have,  and  that  they  should  thus  be  in  large 
measure  incapacitated  for  the  battle  of  life.  And  if  so, 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  proposal  that,  being  already  dis* 
advantaged  by  having  smaller  powers,  they  should  be 
further  disadvantaged  by  having  narrower  spheres  for  the 
exercise  of  those  pow(»rs  ?  Sympathy  might  contrariwise 
urge  that,  by  way  of  compensation  for  inherited  dis- 
abilities, they  should  have  extended  opportunities.  But, 
evidently,  the  least  that  can  be  done  is  to  allow  them  as 
much  freedom  as  others  to  make  the  best  of  themselves. 

A  third  reply  is  that,  were  it  equitable  to  make  men's 
liberties  proportionate  to  their  abilities,  it  would  be  im- 
practicable; since  we  have  no  means  by  which  either 
the  one  or  the  other  can  be  measured.  In  the  great 
mass  of  cases  there  is  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
principle  of  equality.  If,  (previous  aggression  being  sup- 
posed absent,)  A  kills  B,  or  knocks  him  down,  or  locks 
him  up,  it  is  clear  that  the  liberties  of  action  assumed 
by  the  two  are  unlike;  or  if  C,  having  bought  goods 
of  D,  does  not   pay  the  price   agreed   upon,   it  is  clear 
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tLat  tlie  contract  Iiaving  been  fulfilled  on  one  Bide  and 
not  on  the  other,  the  degrees  of  freedom  nsed  are  nob 
the  same.  But  if  liberties  are  to  be  proportioned  to 
abilities,  then  the  implication  is  that  the  relative  amouat« 
of  each  faculty,  bodily  and  mental,  must  be  ascertained; 
and  the  further  implication  is  that  the  aoreral  kinds  of 
freedom  needed  mnst  be  meted  out.  Neither  of  these 
things  can  be  done ;  and  therefore,  apart  from  other 
reasons,  the  regard  for  practicability  would  reqaire  ns 
to  treat  men's  freedoms  as  equal,  irrespective  of  their 
endowments. 

§  333.  With  change  of  terms  these  argaments  are 
applicable  to  the  relation  between  the  rights  of  men 
and  the  rights  of  women.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
comparing  in  detail  the  capacities  of  men  and  women. 
It  suffices  for  present  pnrposes  to  recognize  the  nnques* 
tionable  fact  that  some  women  are  physically  stronger 
than  some  men,  and  that  some  women  hare  higher  menttJ 
endowments  than  some  men — higher,  indeed,  than  the 
great  majority  of  men.  Hence  it  results,  as  above,  that 
were  liberties  to  be  adjusted  to  abilities,  the  adjnstmeut, 
even  could  we  make  it,  would  hare  to  be  made  irrespective 
of  sex. 

The  difficulty  reappears  under  another  form,  if  we  set 
ont  with  the  proposition  that  just  as,  disregarding  excep- 
tions, the  average  physical  powers  of  women  are  less 
than  the  average  physical  powers  of  men,  so  too  are  their 
average  mental  powers.  For  we  coold  not  conform  our 
plans  to  this  truth :  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
ratio  between  the  two  averages ;  and  it  wonld  be  impossible 
rightly  to  proportion  the  spheres  of  activity  to  them. 

But,  as  above  argued,  generosity  prompting  equalization 
would  direct  that  were  auy  difference  to  be  made  it  ought 
to  be  that,  by  way  of  compensation,  smaller  facnllies  should 
have  greater  facilities.     Geoerosity  aside  however,  justice 
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demands  the  women,  if  they  are  not  artificially  advantaged, 
must  not^  at  any  rate^  be  artificially  disadvantaged. 

Hence/  if  men  and  women  are  severally  regarded  as 
independent  members  of  a  society^  each  one  of  whom  has 
to  do  the  best  for  himself  or  herself,  it  results  that  no 
restraints  can  equitably  be  placed  upon  women  in  respect 
of  the  occupations,  professions,  or  other  careers  which  they 
may  wish  to  adopt.  They  must  have  like  freedom  to 
prepare  themselves,  and  like  freedom  to  profit  by  such 
information  and  skill  as  they  acquire. 

But  more  involved  questions  arise  when  we  take  into 
account  the  relations  of  women  to  men  in  marriage,  and 
the  relations  of  women  to  men  in  the  State. 

§  334.  Of  those  equal  liberties  with  men  which  women 
should  have  before  marriage,  we  must  say  that  in  equity 
they  retain  after  marriage  all  those  which  are  not  neces- 
sarily interfered  with  by  the  marital  relation — ^the  rights  to 
physical  integrity,  the  rights  to  ownership  of  property 
earned  and  property  given  or  bequeathed,  the  rights  to  free 
belief  and  free  speech,  &c.  Their  claims  can  properly  be 
qualified  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  traversed  by  the  under- 
stood or  expressed  terms  of  the  contract  voluntarily  entered 
into ;  and  as  these  terms  vary  in  different  places  and  times, 
the  resulting  qualifications  must  vary.  Here,  in  default  of 
definite  measures,  we  must  be  content  with  approximations. 

In  respect  of  property,  for  instance,  it  may  be  reasonably 
held  that  where  the  husband  is  exclusively  responsible  for 
maintenance  of  the  family,  property  which  would  otherwise 
belong  to  the  wife  may  equitably  be  assigned  to  him — ^the 
use,  at  least,  if  not  the  possession ;  since,  if  not,  it  becomes 
possible  for  the  wife  to  use  her  property  or  its  proceeds  for 
her  personal  benefit  only,  and  refuse  to  contribute  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  joint  household.  Only  if  she  is  equally 
responsible  with  him  for  family-maintenance,  does  it  seem 
right  that  she  should  have  equally  unqualified  ownership  of 
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propertj.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  oannot  say  that  the 
responsibilities  most  be  entirely  reciprocal.  For  though, 
rights  of  ownership  being  supposed  eqna),  it  would  at  first 
sight  appear  that  the  one  is  as  much  bound  as  the  other  to 
maintain  the  two  and  their  children ;  yet  this  is  negatived 
by  the  existence  on  the  one  side  of  onerous  functions  vrhicb 
<lo  not  exist  on  the  other,  and  which  lai^ly  incapacitate 
for  active  life.  Nothing  more  than  a  compromise,  varying 
according  to  the  circamstances,  seems  here  possible.  The 
discharge  of  domestic  and  maternal  duties  by  the  wife  may 
ordinarily  be  held  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  earning  of  an 
income  by  the  husband. 

Respecting  powers  of  control  over  one  another's  actions 
and  over  the  household,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are 
still  more  indefinite.  The  relative  positions  of  the  two  as 
contribntors  of  monies  and  services  have  to  be  taken  into 
account,  aa  well  as  their  respective  natures;  and  these 
factors  in  the  problem  are  variable.  When  there  arise 
conflicting  wills  of  which  both  cannot  be  fulfilled,  bat  one 
of  which  mnst  issne  in  action,  the  law  of  eqaai  freedom 
cannot,  in  each  particular  case,  be  conformed  to ;  but  can 
be  conformed  to  only  in  the  average  of  cases.  Whether 
it  should  be  conformed  to  in  the  average  of  cases  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  We  may,  however,  eay  that 
since,  speaking  generally,  man  is  more  judicially-minded 
than  woman,  the  balance  of  antliority  should  incline  to  the 
side  of  the  husband ;  especially  as  he  usually  provides  the 
means  which  make  possible  the  fnlfilment  of  the  will  of 
either  or  the  wills  of  both.  But  in  respect  of  this  relation 
reasoning  goes  for  little :  the  characters  of  those  concerned 
determine  the  form  it  takes.  The  only  effect  which  ethical 
considerations  are  likely  to  have  is  that  of  moderating  th» 
use  of  such  supremacy  as  eventually  arises. 

The  remaining  question,  equally  involved  or  more 
involved,  concema  the  possession  and  management  of 
children.    Deciaiona  abont  management  have  to  be  mada 
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daily ;  and  decisions  about  possession  must  be  made  in  all 
cases  of  separation.  What  are  the  relative  claims  of 
husband  and  wife  in  snch  cases  ?  On  the  one  hand,  it  may 
be  said  of  the  direct  physical  claims,  otherwise  equal,  that 
that  of  the  mother  is  rendered  far  greater  by  the  continued 
nutrition  before  and  after  birth,  than  that  of  the  father. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  on  the  part  of  the 
father,  that  in  the  normal  order  the  food  by  which  the 
mother  has  been  supported  and  the  nutrition  of  the  infant 
made  possible,  has  been  provided  by  his  labour.  Whether 
this  counter-claim  be  or  be  not  equivalent,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  claim  of  the  mother  cannot  well  be  less 
than  that  of  the  father.  Of  the  compromise  respecting 
management  which  justice  thus  appears  to  dictate,  we  may 
perhaps  reasonably  say  that  the  power  of  the  mother  may 
fitly  predominate  during  the  earlier  part  of  a  child's  life, 
and  that  of  the  father  during  the  later  part.  The  maternal 
nature  is  better  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  infancy  and  early 
childhood  than  the  paternal  nature ;  while  for  fitting  chil- 
dren, and  especially  boys,  for  the  battle  of  life,  the  father, 
who  has  had  most  experience  of  it,  may  be  considered  the 
best  guide.  But  it  seems  alike  inequitable  and  inexpedient 
that  the  power  of  either  should  at  any  time  be  exorcised  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  power  of  the  other.  Of  the  respective 
claims  to  possession  where  separation  takes  place,  some 
guidance  is  again  furnished  by  consideration  of  children's 
welfare;  an  equal  division,  where  it  is  possible,  being  so 
made  that  the  younger  remain  with  the  mother  and  the 
elder  go  with  the  father.  Evidently,  however,  nothing  is 
here  possible  but  compromise  based  on  consideration  of 
the  special  circumstances. 

Concerning  the  claims  of  women,  as  domestically  asso- 
ciated with  men,  I  may  add  that  here  in  England, 
and  still  more  in  America,  the  need  for  urging  them  is 
not  pressing.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  there  is  a  converse 
need.    But  there  are  other  civilized  societies  in  whic^ 
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tteir  clftimB  are  very  iiudeqaately  recognized:  instance 
Germany.* 

§  335.  Afl  in  other  cases,  let  ns  look  now  at  the  stages 
tfaroagh  which  asage  and  lav  have  grown  into  confonnit/ 
with  ethics. 

Save  among  the  few  primitive  peoples  who  do  not  preach 
the  virtues  called  Christian  bat  merely  practise  them — save 
among  those  absolntely  pcscefnl  tribes  here  and  there 
found  who,  while  admirable  iu  their  general  conduct,  treat 
their  women  with  equity  as  well  as  kindness,  uncivilized 
tribes  at  large  have  no  more  conception  of  the  rights  of 
women  than  of  the  rights  of  brutes.  Such  regard  for 
women's  claims  as  enables  mothers  to  survive  and  rear 
offspring,  of  course  exists ;  since  tribes  in  which  it  is  less 
than  this  disappear.  But,  frequently,  the  regard  is  not 
greater  than  is  needful  to  prevent  extinction. 

When  we  read  of  a  Fijian  that  he  might  kill  and  eat  his 
wife  if  he  pleased ;  of  the  Fuegians  and  wilder  Australians 
that  they  sacrificed  their  old  women  for  food ;  and  of  the 
many  peoples  among  whom  women  are  killed  to  accompany 
their  dead  husbands  to  the  other  world ;  we  see  that  they 
are  commonly  denied  even  the  first  of  all  rights.  The  facts 
that  in  these  low  stages  women,  leading  the  lives  of  slaves, 
are  also  sold  as  slaves,  and,  when  married,  are  either  stolen 
or  bonght,  prove  thac  no  liberties  are  recognized  as  be- 
longing to  them.  And  on  remembering  that  where  wires 
are  habitually  considered  as  property,  the  implication  is 
tliat  independent  ownership  of  property  by  them  can 
scarcely  exist,  we  are  shown  that  this  further  fnndamental 
right  is  at  the  outset  but  veryvaguelyrecoguized.    Though 

*  With  other  reasons  pTompting  this  remuk,  if  Joined  the  reniembranca 
of  a  conveiBAtion  between  two  Qermana  residing  in  England,  in  which, 
with  contemptuous  laughter,  they  were  describing  how  thej  bnd  often 
seen,  on  a  Sunday  or  otlier  holiday,  an  English  artizan  relieving  hid  wife 
by  carrying  the  child  they  had  with  them.  Their  snecn  produced  in  me 
H  fe«ling  of  vhame— bnt  not  tor  the  artiiao. 
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the  matter  is  in  many  cases  complicated  and  qualified  by 
the  system  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  it  is  certain  that, 
speaking  generally,  in  mde  societies  where  among  men 
aggression  is  restrained  only  by  fear  of  vengeance,  the 
claims  of  women  are  habitually  disregarded. 

To  trace  up  in  this  place  the  rising  status  of  women  is 
out  of  the  question.  Passing  over  those  ancient  societies 
in  which  descent  in  the  female  line  gave  to  women  a  rela- 
tively high  position,  as  it  did  among  the  Egyptians,  it  will 
suffice  to  note  that  in  societies  which  have  arisen  by 
aggregation  of  patriarchal  groups,  the  rights  of  women,  at 
first  scarcely  more  recognized  than  among  savages,  have, 
during  these  two  thousand  years,  gradually  established 
themselves.  Limiting  our  attention  to  the  Aryans  who  over- 
spread Europe,  we  see  that  save  where,  as  indicated  by 
Tacitus,  women,  by  sharing  in  the  dangers  of  war,  gained 
a  better  position  (a  connexion  of  facts  which  we  find  among 
various  peoples),  they  were  absolutely  subordinated.  The 
primitive  Germans  bought  their  wives ;  and  husbands  might 
sell  and  even  kill  them.  In  the  early  Teutonic  society,  as 
in  the  early  Roman  society,  there  was  perpetual  tutelage  of 
women,  and  consequent  incapacity  for  independent  owner- 
ship of  property.  A  like  state  of  things  existed  here  in 
the  old  English  period.  Brides  were  purchased :  their 
wills  counting  for  nothing  in  the  bargains.  Mitigations 
gradually  came.  Among  the  Somans  the  requirement  that 
a  bride  should  be  transferred  to  the  bridegroom  by  legal 
conveyance,  ceased  to  be  observed.  The  life  and  death 
power  came  to  an  end :  though  sometimes  reappearing,  as 
when  the  early  Angevin  ruler,  Fulc  the  Black,  burnt  his 
wife.  Generalizing  the  facts  we  see  that  as  life  became 
less  exclusively  militant,  the  subjection  of  women  to  men 
became  less  extreme.  How  that  decline  of  the  system  of 
status  and  rise  of  the  system  of  contract,  which  characterizes 
industrialism,  ameliorated,  in  early  days,  the  position  of 
women^  is   curiously  shown    by   the   occurrence  of  their 
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eignatnres  in  the  doccmeatB  of  guilds,  while  yet  their 
position  outside  of  the  gnilda  remained  mnch  as  before. 
This  connexion  has  contloued  to  be  a  general  one.  Both 
in  England  and  in  America,  where  the  industrial  tjpe  of 
organization  is  most  developed,  the  legal  etatut  of  women 
ia  higher  than  on  the  continent,  where  militancy  is  more 
pronounced.  Add  to  which  that  among  onrselres,  along 
viib  the  modern  growth  of  free  institutions  characterizing 
predoDunant  induBtrialism,  the  positions  of  women  have  been 
with  increasing  rapidity  approximated  to  those  of  men. 

Here  again,  then,  ethical  deductions  harmonize  with 
historical  inductions.  As  in  preceding  chapters  we  saw 
that  each  of  those  corollaries  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom 
which  we  call  a  right,  has  been  better  established  as  fast 
as  a  higher  social  life  has  been  reached ;  so  here,  we  see 
that  the  general  body  of  such  rights,  originally  denied 
entirely  to  women,  has,  in  the  course  of  this  same  progress, 
been  acquired  by  thein. 

§  336.  There  has  still  to  be  considered  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view,  the  political  position  of  women  as  compared 
with  the  political  position  of  men;  but  until  the  last  of 
these  has  been  dealt  with,  we  cannot  in  a  complete  way 
deal  with  the  first.  When,  presently,  we  enter  on  the  con- 
sideration of  what  are  commonly  called  "  political  rights," 
we  shall  find  need  for  changing,  in  essential  ways,  the 
current  conceptions  of  them ;  and  until  this  has  been  done 
the  political  rights  of  women  cannot  be  adequately  treated 
of.  There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of  the  matter  which  we 
may  deal  with  now  no  less  conveniently  than  hereafter. 

Are  the  political  rights  of  women  the  same  as  those  of 
menf  The  assumption  that  they  are  the  same  is  now 
widely  made.  Along  with  that  identity  of  rights  above  set 
forth  as  arising  from  the  human  nature  common  to  the  two 
sexes,  there  ia  supposed  to  go  an  identity  of  rights  in 
respect  to  the  direction  of  public  affairs.     At  first  ai^bL^ 
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it  seems  that  the  two  properly  go  together;  bat  con* 
sideration  shows  that  this  is  not  so.  Citizenship  does  not 
include  only  the  giving  of  votes,  joined  now  and  again  with 
the  fulfilment  of  representative  functions.  It  includes  also 
certain  serious  responsibilities.  But  if  so^  there  cannot  be 
equality  of  citizenship  unless  along  with  the  share  of  good 
there  goes  the  share  of  evil.  To  call  that  equality  of 
citizenship  nnder  which  some  have  their  powers  gratis, 
while  others  pay  for  their  powers  by  undertaking  risks,  is 
absurd.  Now  men,  whatever  political  powers  they  may  in 
any  case  possess,  are  at  the  same  time  severally  liable  to 
the  loss  of  liberty,  to  the  privation,  and  occasionally  to  the 
death,  consequent  on  having  to  defend  the  country;  and  if 
women,  along  with  the  same  political  powers,  have  not  the 
same  liabilities,  their  position  is  not  one  of  equality  but  one 
of  supremacy. 

Unless,  therefore,  women  furnish  contingents  to  the  army 
and  navy  such  as  men  furnish,  it  is  manifest  that,  ethically 
considered,  the  question  of  the  equal  "political  rights,"  so- 
called,  of  women,  cannot  be  entertained  until  there  is 
reached  a  state  of  permanent  peace.  Then  only  will  it  be 
possible  (whether  desirable  or  not)  to  make  the  political 
positions  of  men  and  women  the  same. 

It  should  be  added  that  of  course  this  reason  does  not 
negative  the  claims  of  women  to  equal  shares  in  local 
governments  and  administrations.  If  it  is  contended 
that  these  should  be  withheld,  it  must  be  for  reasons  of 
other  kinds. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

THE  BIOHTS  OF  CHILDBEK. 

§  337.  The  reader  wlio  remembers  that  at  the  outset  we 
recognized  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  ethics  of 
the  family  and  the  ethics  of  the  State,  and  saw  that  welfare 
of  the  species  reqoirea  the  maintenance  of  two  antagonist 
principles  in  them  respectively,  will  infer  that  the  rights  of 
children  moBt  hare  a  nature  qnite  different  from  that  of  the 
rights  of  adults.  He  will  also  infer  that  since  children  are 
gradually  transformed  into  adults,  there  must  be  a  contin- 
ually, changing  relation  between  the  two  kinds  of  rights, 
and  need  for  a  varying  oompromiBe. 

Preservation  of  the  race  implies  both  self-snstentation 
and  snstentation  of  offspring.  If,  assuming  preservation 
of  the  race  to  be  a.  good  end,  we  infer  that  it  is  right  to 
achieve  these  two  sustentations ;  and  if,  therefore,  the 
conditions  precedent,  without  which  they  cannot  be  achieved, 
become  what  we  call  rights;  it  results  that  children  have 
rights  (or  rather,  for  distinction  sake,  let  as  say  rightful 
claims)  to  those  materials  and  aids  needful  for  life  and 
growth,  which,  by  implication,  it  is  the  doty  of  parents  to 
supply.  Whereas  daring  mature  life,  the  rights  are  so 
many  special  forms  of  that  general  freedom  of  action  which 
is  requisite  for  the  procaring  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  &c.; 
during  immature  life  the  rightful  claims  are  to  the  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  8m.,  themselves,  and  not  to  those  forms  or 
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freedom  wliich  make  possible  the  obtainment  of  tbem. 
While  yet  its  faculties  are  undeveloped  the  child  cannot 
occupy  various  parts  of  the  sphere  of  activity  occupied  by 
the  adult.  During  this  stage  of  inability,  such  needful 
benefits  as  are  naturally  to  be  gained  only  within  these 
unusable  regions  of  activity,  must  come  to  it  gratis.  And, 
deduced  as  its  claims  to  them  are  from  the  same  primary 
requirement  (preservation  of  the  species),  they  must  be 
considered  as  equally  valid  with  the  claims  which  the  adult 
derives  from  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 

I  use  the  foregoing  verbal  distinction  between  the  rights 
of  adults  and  the  rightful  claims  of  children,  because,  in  the 
general  consciousness,  rights  are  to  so  large  an  extent 
associated  with  activities  and  the  products  of  activities,  that 
some  confusion  of  thought  arises  if  we  ascribe  them  to 
infants  and  young  children,  who  are  incapable  of  carrying 
on  such  activities  and  obtaining  such  products. 

§  338.  Still  regarding  preservation  of  the  species  as  the 
ultimate  end,  we  must  infer  that  while  in  large  measure 
children's  rightful  claims  are  to  the  products  of  activities, 
rather  than  to  the  spheres  in  which  those  activities  are 
carried  on,  children  have,  at  the  same  time,  rightful  claims 
to  such  parts  of  those  spheres  of  activity  as  they  can 
advantageously  use.  For  if  the  desideratum  is  preservation 
of  the  species,  then,  to  achieve  it,  the  members  of  each 
generation  have  not  only  to  be  supplied  by  parents  with 
such  food,  clothing  and  shelter  as  are  requisite,  but  have 
also  to  receive  from  them  such  aids  and  opportunities  as, 
by  enabling  them  to  exercise  their  faculties,  shall  produce 
in  them  fitness  for  adult  life.  By  leading  their  young  ones 
to  use  their  limbs  and  senses,  even  inferior  creatures,  how- 
ever unconsciously,  fulfil  this  requirement  to  some  extent. 
And  if  for  the  comparatively  simple  lives  of  birds  and 
quadrupeds  such  needful  preparation  has  to  be  made,  still 
more  has  it  to  be  made  for  the  complex  lives  of  mankind, 
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Rnd  still  more  does  there  follow  iJif^  responBibility  of  pro- 
vidiog  for  it  and  furthering  it. 

How  Tar  the  lives  of  pareots  mnst,  iu  the  due  discharge 
of  these  respousibilities,  be  subordinated  to  the  lives  of 
children,  is  a  qnestioa  to  which  no  definite  answer  can  be 
given.  In  multitudinous  kinds  of  inferior  creatures,  each 
generation  is  completely  sacrificed  to  the  next :  eggs  having 
been  laid  the  parents  forthwith  die.  But  among  higher 
creatures,  which  have  to  give  much  aid  to  their  offspring 
while  they  grow,  or  which  rear  successive  broods  of  off- 
spring, or  both,  this  of  course  is  not  the  case.  Here  the 
welfare  of  the  species  demands  that  the  parents  shall  con- 
tinue to  live  in  fall  vigour,  that  they  may  adequately 
nurtnre  their  offspring  during  their  periods  of  immaturity. 
This  is  of  course  especially  the  case  with  mankind ;  since 
the  period  over  which  tud  has  to  be  given  to  offspring  is 
very  long.  Hence,  in  estimating  tho  relative  claims  of  child 
and  parent,  it  is  inferable  that  parental  sacrifices  must 
not  be  such  as  will  incapacitate  for  the  full  performance  of 
parental  duties.  Undue  sacrifices  are  eveotually  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  offspring,  and,  by  implication,  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  species.  To  which  add  that,  since  the 
well-being  and  happiness  of  parents  is  itself  an  eud  which 
forms  part  of  the  general  end,  there  is  a  farther  ethical 
reason  why  the  selT-subordination  of  parents  most  be  kept 
wilhiu  moderate  limits. 

g  339.  From  the  rightful  claims  of  children  on  parents, 
we  pass  now  to  the  correlative  duties  of  children  to 
parents.  As  before  we  must  be  content  with  a  com- 
promise which  changes  gradually  during  the  progress 
from  infancy  to  maturity. 

TboDgh,  as  we  have  seen,  the  child  has  a  rightful  claim 
to  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  aids  to  development, 
yet  it  has  not  a  right  to  that  self -direction  which  is  the 
normal  accompaniment  of  self*sn8tentatioQ.     There  are  two 
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reasons  for  not  admitting  this  right — ^the  one  that  exercise 
of  it  would  be  mischieyous  to  itself^  and  Uie  other  that  it 
woald  imply  an  ignoring  of  the  claim  of  parent  on  child 
which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  claim  of  child  on  parent. 
The  first  is  self-evident^  and  the  second  scarcely  needs 
exposition.  Though  here  there  can  be  made  no  snch 
measurement  of  relative  claims  as  that  which  the  law  of 
equal  freedom  enables  us  to  make  between  adults ;  yet^  if 
we  guide  ourselves  by  that  law  as  well  as  may  be^  it  results 
that  for  sustentation  and  other  aids  received  there  should 
be  given  whatever  equivalent  is  possible  in  the  form  of 
obedience  and  the  rendering  of  small  services. 

Meanwhile^  in  view  of  the  ultimate  end — the  welfare  of 
the  species — ^this  reciprocal  relation  between  mature  and 
immature  should  be  approximated  to  the  relation  between 
adults  as  fast  as  there  are  acquired  the  powers  of  self* 
sustentation  and  self -direction.  To  be  fitted  for  independent 
or  self-directed  activities  there  must  be  practice  in  such 
activities ;  and  to  this  end  a  gradually  increased  freedom. 
As  a  matter  of  equity^  too^  the  same  thing  is  implied. 
Where  a  child  becomes  in  a  considerable  degree  self- 
sustaining  before  the  adult  age  is  reached,  there  arises  a 
just  claim  to  a  proportionate  amount  of  freedom. 

Of  course^  essentially  at  variance  as  are  the  ethics  of  the 
family  and  the  ethics  of  the  State,  the  transition  from 
guidance  by  the  one  to  guidance  by  the  other^  must  ever 
continue  to  be  full  of  perplexities.  We  can  expect  only 
that  the  compromise  to  be  made  in  every  case,  while  not 
forgetting  the  welfare  of  the  race^  shall  balance  fairly 
between  the  claims  of  the  two  who  are  immediately 
concerned:  not  sacrificing  unduly  either  the  one  or 
the  other. 

§  340.  Still  more  in  the  case  of  children  than  in  the  case 
of  women,  do  we  see  that  progress  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  types  of  society  is  accompanied  by  increasing 
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recognition  of  rightful  claims.     Alite  in  respect  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  the  change  ia  traceable. 

In  pvcry  quarter  of  the  globe  and  among  all  vaTieties  of 
men,  infanticide  exists,  or  has  existed,  as  a  customary  or 
legalized  nsage — carried  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half  of  those  boro  Erpecially  where,  the  means  of  aul)- 
sistenCB  being  small,  much  increase  of  the  tribe  is 
disastrous,  the  sacrifices  of  the  newly-born  ara  frequent: 
the  females  being  those  oftenest  killed  because  they  do 
not  promise  to  be  of  valuo  in  war.  The  practices  of  the 
Greeks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  early  Romans,  among 
whom  a  father  might  kill  his  child  at  will,  show  that 
regard  for  the  rights  of  tho  immature  was  no  greater  in 
law,  though  it  may  have  been  greater  in  nsngc.  Of  the 
early  Teutons  and  Celts  the  like  may  be  said ;  their  habit 
of  exposing  infants,  and  in  thatway  indirectly  killing  them, 
continued  long  after  dennnciation  of  it  by  the  Christian 
church.  Of  course  with  disregard  for  the  lives  of  the 
young  has  everywhere  gone  disregard  for  their  liberties. 
The  practice  of  selling  them,  either  for  adoption  or  as 
slaves,  has  prevailed  widely.  Not  only  among  the 
Fuegians,  the  people  of  New  Guinea,  the  New  Zea- 
lauders,  the  Dyaks,  the  Malagasy,  and  many  other  nn* 
civilized  peoples,  is  there  barter  of  children,  but  children 
were  similarly  dealt  with  by  the  forefathers  of  the  civilized. 
Hebrew  custom  allowed  sale  of  them,  and  seizure  for  debt. 
The  Romans  continued  to  sell  them  down  to  the  time  of 
the  emperors,  and  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity. 
By  the  Celts  of  Gaul  the  like  traffic  was  carried  on  until 
edicts  of  the  Boman  emperors  suppressed  it ;  and  the 
Germans  persisted  in  it  till  the  reign  of  Charlumngue. 
or  course,  if  the  liberties  of  the  young  were  disregarded  in 
lliis  extreme  way,  they  were  disregarded  in  minor  ways. 
No  matter  what  age  a  Itoman  had  attained,  he  could  not 
marry  without  his  futUvr's  consent.  Of  course,  too,  along  • 
with  noD-recognition  of  the  rights  of  life  and  liberty  y 
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non-recognition  of  the  right  of  property.  If  a  child  could 
not  possess  himself^  he  clearly  could  not  possess  anything 
else.  Hence  the  faot  that  by  legal  deyices  only  did  the 
son  among  the  Romans  acquire  independent  ownership  of 
certain  kinds  of  property^  such  as  spoil  taken  in  war  and 
certain  salaries  for  civil  services. 

Through  what  stages  there  has  been  eventually  reached 
that  large  admission  of  children's  rightful  claims  now  seen 
in  civilized  societies^  cannot  here  be  described.  Successive 
changes  have  gradually  established  for  the  young  large 
liberties — ^liberties  which  are^  indeed,  in  some  cases^  as  in 
the  United  States^  greater  than  is  either  just  or  politic. 
That  which  it  concerns  us  here  chiefly  to  note  is  that 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  children  has  progressed  fastest 
and  farthest  where  the  industrial  type  has  most  outgrown 
the  militant  type.  In  France,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
revolution,  children  continued  to  be  treated  as  slaves. 
Sons  who,  even  when  adults,  offended  their  fathers,  could 
bo,  and  sometimes  were,  put  in  prison  by  them ;  and  girls 
were  thrust  into  convents  against  their  wills.  Only  after 
the  revolution  were  the  rights  of  sons  "at  last  proclaimed,'* 
and  ''individual  liberty  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of 
lettrea  de  cachet  obtained  by  unjust  or  cruel  fathers/'  But 
though  among  ourselves  in  past  centuries  the  treatment 
of  children  was  harsh,  a  father  had  not  the  power  of 
imprisoning  his  son  simply  on  his  own  motion.  Though, 
up  to  recent  generations,  parental  interdicts  on  the  mar- 
riages of  children,  even  when  of  age,  were  to  a  large  extent 
voluntarily  recognized,  they  were  not  legally  enforced. 
And  while  at  the  present  time,  on  the  continent,  parental 
restraints  on  marriage  to  a  great  extent  prevail,  in  England 
marriage  contrary  to  parental  wishes,  quite  practicable, 
does  not  even  excite  much  reprobation:  oftentimes,  indeed, 
no  reprobation. 

Thus  an  extreme  contrast  exists  between  those  early 
states  in  which  a  ohild^  like  a  brute,  could  be  killed  with 
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imptmity,  and  modern  states  in  whtcli  iofaiiticide  is  classed 
as  murder  and  artificial  abortion  ae  a  crime,  in  which  harsh 
treatment  or  inadequate  sustentatioD  by  a  parent  is  punish- 
able, and  in  which,  under  trust,  a  child  is  capable  of 
Talid  ownership. 

§  341.  Tet  once  more,  then,  wo  meet  with  congruity 
between  theory  and  practice — between  ethical  injunctions 
and  political  ameliorations  —  between  deductions  from 
fundamental  principles  and  inductions  from  experience. 

When  we  keep  simultaneously  in  view  the  ethics  of  the 
family  and  the  ethics  of  the  State,  and  the  necessity  for  a 
changing  compnimise  between -the  two  during  the  progress 
of  children  from  infancy  to  maturity — when  we  pay  regard 
at  the  same  time  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  the 
preservation  of  the  race,  we  are  led  to  approximately 
definite  conclusions  respecting  the  nghtfnl  claims  of 
children.  These  conclosions,  reached  a  priori,  we  find 
Terified  a  potteriori  by  the  facts  of  history ;  which  show 
OS  that  along  with  progress  from  lower  to  higher  types  of 
society  there  has  gone  increasing  conformity  of  laws  anil 
nsages  to  moral  requirements. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

POLITICAL  BIOHTS-SO-OALLBD. 

§  34:2.  Every  day  yields  illustrations  of  the  way  in 
wUch  men  think  only  of  the  proximate  and  ignore  tho 
remote.  The  power  of  a  locomotive  is  currently  ascribed 
to  steam.  There  is  no  adequate  consciousness  of  the  fact 
that  the  steam  is  simply  an  intermediator  and  not  an 
initiator — that  the  initiator  is  the  heat  of  the  fire.  It 
is  not  perceived  that  the  steam-engine  is  in  truth  a  heat- 
engine,  dififering  from  other  heat-engines  (such  as  those 
in  which  gas  is  employed)  only  in  the  instrumentality 
employed  to  transform  molecular  motion  into  molar  motion. 

This  limitation  of  consciousness  to  direct  relations  and 
ignoring  of  indirect  relations^  habitually  vitiates  thinking 
about  social  affairs.  The  primary  effect  produced  by  one 
who  builds  a  house^  or  makes  a  road,  or  drains  a  field, 
is  that  he  sets  men  to  work;  and  the  work,  more  pro- 
minent in  thought  than  the  sustenance  obtained  by  it, 
comes  to  be  regarded  as  itself  a  benefit.  The  imagined 
good  is  not  increase  in  the  stock  of  commodities  or 
appliances  which  subserve  human  wants,  but  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  labour  which  produces  them.  Hence  various 
fallacies — hence  the  comment  on  destruction  by  fire  that 
it  is  good  for  trade;  hence  the  delusion  that  machinery 
is  injurious  to  the  people.  If  instead  of  the  proximate 
thing,  labour,  there  were  contemplated  the  ultimate  thing, 
produce,  such  errors  would  be  avoided.  Similarly  is  it 
with  currency  fallacies.      Coins,  which  may  be  exchanged 
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for  all  kinds  of  desired  tliiogs,  come  thetnselveB  to  be 
connected  in  men's  minds  with  the  idea  of  valae,  rather 
than  the  things  they  will  purchase;  which,  as  satisfying 
desires,  are  the  truly  valaable  things.  And  then  promises- 
to-pay,  serving  ia  place  of  coins,  intrinsically  valnoless 
though  they  are,  are,  by  daily  experience  of  their  purchasing 
power,  so  associated  with  the  idea  of  value  that  abundance 
of  them  becomes  identified  in  thought  with  wealth;  and 
there  results  the  belief  that  it  only  Deeds  a  profusion 
of  bank-notes  to  insure  national  prosperity:  errors  which 
would  be  avoided  were  the  reasoning  carried  on  in  terms  of 
commodities,  instead  of  being  carried  on  in  terms  of  these 
eymbola.  This  nsurpation  o£  cooBcionsness  by  the  proxi- 
mate and  expulsion  from  it  of  the  remote — this  forgetting 
of  the  ends  and  erecting  the  means  into  ends,  is  again 
shown  us  in  education.  The  time  was  when  know- 
ledge anciently  acquired  having  ceased  to  be  current,  the 
learning  of  JJatin  and  Greek,  in  which  that  knowledge  was 
recorded,  became  indispensable  as  a  means  to  acquirement 
of  it ;  sod  it  was  then  regarded  as  a  means.  Bui  now,  long 
after'thia  ancient  knowledge  has  been  rendered  accessible 
in  our  language,  and  now,  when  a  vastly  larger  mass  of 
knowledge  has  been  accumulated,  this  learning  of  Latin 
and  Greek  is  persisted  in ;  and,  moreover,  has  come  to  be 
practically  regarded  as  the  end,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  end 
as  originally  conceived.  Young  men  who  are  tolerably 
familiar  with  these  ancient  languages,  are  supposed  to  be 
educated;  though  they  may  have  acquired  but  little  of 
what  knowledge  there  is  embodied  in  them  and  next 
to  nothing  of  the  immensely  greater  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  immensely  more  valaable  knowledge  which  cen- 
turies of  research  have  established. 

§  343.  With  what  view  is  here  made  this  general 
remark,  thns  varioosly  illustrated  F  With  the  view  of  pre- 
paring  the    way  for   a    farther    illustration    which    now 
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concerns  us.  Current  political  thought  is  profoundly 
vitiated  by  this  mistaking  of  means  for  ends,  and  by  this 
pursuit  of  the  means  to  the  neglect  of  the  ends.  Hence, 
among  others,  the  illusions  which  prevail  concerning 
"  political  rights." 

There  are  no  further  rights,  truly  so  called,  than  such  as 
have  been  set  forth.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  rights  are  but  so 
many  separate  parts  of  a  man's  general  freedom  to  pursue  the 
objects  of  life,  with  such  limitations  only  as  result  from  the 
presence  of  other  men  who  have  similarly  to  pursue  sach 
objects,  then,  if  a  man's  freedom  is  not  in  any  way  farther 
restricted,  he  possesses  all  his  rights.  If  the  integrity  of 
his  body  is  in  no  way  or  degree  interfered  with ;  if  there  ia 
no  impediment  to  his  motion  and  locomotion ;  if  his  owner- 
ship of  all  that  he  has  earned  or  otherwise  acquired  is 
fully  respected ;  if  he  may  give  or  bequeath  as  he  pleases, 
occupy  himself  in  what  way  he  likes,  make  a  contract 
or  exchange  with  whomsoever  he  wills,  hold  any  opinions 
and  express  them  in  speech  or  print,  &c.,  &c.,  nothing 
remains  for  him  to  demand  under  the  name  of  rights, 
as  properly  understood.  Any  other  claims  he  may  have 
must  be  of  a  different  kind — cannot  be  classed  as  rights. 
Many  times  and  in  various  ways  we  have  seen  that  rights, 
truly  so  called,  originate  from  the  laws  of  life  as  carried  on 
in  the  associated  state.  The  social  arrangements  may  b^ 
such  as  fully  recognize  them,  or  such  as  ignore  them  in 
greater  or  smaller  degrees.  The  social  arrangements 
cannot  create  them,  but  can  simply  conform  to  them  or 
not  conform  to  them.  Such  parts  of  the  social  arrange- 
ments as  make  up  what  we  call  government,  are  instra- 
meutal  to  the  maintenance  of  rights,  here  in  great  measure 
and  there  in  small  measure  ;  but  in  whatever  measure,  they 
are  simply  instrumental,  and  whatever  they  have  in  them 
which  may  be  called  right,  must  be  so  called  only  in  virtue 
of  their  efficiency  in  maintaining  rights. 

But  because  of  this  tendency  to  occupation  of  the  mind 
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by  the  meacs  and  proportionate  esclaeion  of  the  ends,  it 
results  that  those  governmental  arrangements  which  con- 
dnce  to  maintenance  of  rights  come  to  be  regarded  as  them- 
selves rights — naj,  come  to  he  thought  of  as  occupying  a 
foremost  place  io  this  category.  Those  shares  of  political 
power  which  in  the  more  advanced  nations  citizens  hare 
come  to  possess,  and  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
good  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  are  spoken  of  as  though  the  claims  to  them 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  claims  to  life,  liberty, 
and  property  themselves.  Yet  there  is  no  kinship  between 
the  two.  *The  giving  of  a  Tote,  considered  in  itself,  in  no 
way  furthers  the  voter's  life,  as  does  the  exercise  of  those 
various  liberties  we  properly  call  rights.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  the  possession  o£  the  franchise  by  each  citizen  gives 
the  citizens  in  general  powers  of  checking  trespasses  npoa 
their  rights :  powers  which  they  may  or  may  not  uso  to 
good  purpose. 

The  confasioQ  between  means  and  ends  has  in  this  case 
been  almost  inevitable.  Contrasts  between  the  states  of 
different  nations,  and  between  the  states  of  the  same  nation 
at  different  periods,  have  strongly  impressed  men  with  the 
general  truth  that  if  governmental  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
one,  or  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  it  will  be  used  to  advantage 
the  one  or  the  few }  and  that  the  many  will  be  correspond- 
ingly disadvantaged.  That  is  to  say,  those  who  have  not 
the  power  will  be  subject  to  greater  restraints  and  burdens 
than  those  who  have  the  power — will  be  defrauded  o!  that 
liberty  of  each,  limited  only  by  the  like  liberties  of  all, 
which  equity  demands — will  have  their  rights  more  or  less 
seriously  infringed.  And  as  experience  has  shown  that  a 
wider  distribution  of  political  power  is  followed  by  decrease 
of  these  trespasses,  maintenance  of  a  popular  form  of 
government  has  come  to  be  identified  with  the  maintenance 
of  rights,  and  the  power  of  giving  a  vote,  being  instrumental 
to  maintenance  of  rights,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  itself 
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a  right — nay,  often  nsarpa  in  the  general  apprehennoQ 
the  place  of  the  rights  properly  so  called. 

How  trae  this  is  we  shall  learn  on  observing  that  where 
so-called  political  rights  are  possessed  by  all,  rights  properly 
BO  called  are  often  nnscrapalously  trampled  npon.  In 
France  bnreancratio  despotism  noder  the  Republic,  is  as 
great  as  it  was  under  the  Empire.  Exactions  and  com- 
pulsions arc  no  less  nnmerona  and  peremptory;  and,  as  waa 
declared  by  English  trade-union  delegates  to  a  congress  in 
Paris,  the  invasion  of  citizens'  liberties  in  France  goes  to 
an  extent  which  "  is  a  disgrace  to,  and  an  anomaly  in,  s 
Bepablican  nation."  Similarly  in  the  United  States.  Uni- 
versal suffrage  does  not  prevent  the  corruptions  of  municipal 
governments,  which  impose  heavy  local  taxes  and  do  very 
inefBcient  work ;  does  not  prevent  the  growth  of  general 
and  local  organizations  by  which  each  individual  is  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  powers  to  wirepallers  and  bosses ; 
does  not  prevent  citizens  from  being  coerced  in  their  private 
lives  by  dictating  what  they  shall  not  drink ;  does  not 
prevent  an  enormous  majority  of  consumers  from  being 
heavily  taxed  by  a  protective  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  a  small 
minority  of  manufacturers  and  artizans ;  nay,  does  not  even 
eflectnally  preserve  men  from  violent  deaths,  but,  in  sundry 
States,  allows  of  frequent  murders,  checked  only  by  law- 
officers  who  are  themselves  liable  to  be  shot  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  Kor  indeed  are  the  results 
altogether  different  here.  Far  from  having  effected  better 
maintenance  of  men's  rights  properly  so-called,  the  recent 
extensions  of  the  franchise  have  been  followed  by  increased 
trespasses  on  them — more  numerous  orders  to  do  this  and  not 
to  do  that,  and  greater  abstractions  from  their  purses. 

Thus  both  at  home  and  abroad  the  disproof  is  clear. 
From  the  extreme  case  in  which  men  use  their  so-called 
political  rights  to  surrender  their  power  of  preserving  their 
rights  properly  so  called,  as  by  the  plebiscite  which  elected 
Napoleon  IK.,  to  the  cases  in  which  men  let  themselves  be 
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coerced  into  Bending  their  children  to  receive  lessona  in 
grammar  and  gossip  aboat  kings,  often  at  the  cost  of  under- 
feeding and  weak  bodies,  we  find  none  of  the  supposed  iden- 
tity. Though  the  so-called  political  rights  may  be  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  liberties,  they  may  fail  to  be  so  nsed,  and 
may  even  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  tyrannies. 

g  344.  Beyond  that  confusion  of  means  with  ends,  which 
as  we  here  see  is  a  cause  of  this  corrent  misapprehension, 
there  is  a  further  cause.  The  conception  of  a  nght  is  com- 
posite, and  there  is  a  liability  to  mistake  the  presence  of 
one  of  its  factors  for  the  presence  of  both. 

As  repeatedly  shown,  the  positire  element  in  the  concep- 
tion is  liberty ;  while  the  negative  element  is  the  limitation 
implied  by  other's  equal  liberties.  But  the  two  rarely  co- 
exist in  due  proportion,  and  in  some  cases  do  not  co-exist 
at  all.  There  may  be  liberty  exercised  without  any  re- 
straint; resulting  in  perpetual  aggressions  and  uuirersal 
warfare.  Conversely,  there  may  be  an  equality  in  restraints 
which  are  carried  so  far  as  practically  to  destroy  liberty. 
Citizens  may  be  all  equally  coerced  to  the  extent  of 
enslaving  them,  by  some  power  which  they  have  set  up — 
may,  in  pursuance  of  philanthropic  or  other  ends,  be 
severally  deprived  by  it  of  large  parts  of  that  freedom 
which  remains  to  each  after  duly  regarding  the  liberties  of 
others.  Kow  the  confusion  of  thought  above  pointed  out, 
which  leads  to  this  classing  of  so-called  political  rights  with 
rights  properly  so  called,  arises  in  part  from  thinking  of  the 
secondary  trait,  equality,  while  not  thinking  of  the  primary 
trait,  liberty.  The  growth  of  the  one  has  so  generally  been 
associated  with  tho  growth  of  the  other,  that  the  two 
have  come  to  be  thought  of  as  necessary  concomitants,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  if  the  equality  is  obtained  the  liberty 
ii  ensnred. 

But,  as  above  shown,  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Mea 
may  nse  their  equal  freedom  to  put  themselves  in  bonda.%<&-, 
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failing  Bs  they  clo  to  nnderetand  tliat  tlie  demand  for 
equality  taken  by  itself  ia  fnlfilled  if  tlie  eqnality  is  in 
degrees  of  oppression  borne  and  amoDnts  of  pain  suffered. 
They  overlook  the  truth  that  the  acquirement  of  so-called 
political  rights  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  acquirement 
of  rights  properly  bo  called.  The  one  is  but  an  iD8trumen> 
tality  for  the  obtainment  and  maintenance  of  the  other;  and 
it  may  or  may  not  be  used  to  achieve  those  ends.  The 
essential  qnestioo  is — How  are  rights,  properly  so  called,  to 
be  preserved — defended  against  aggressors,  foreign  and 
domestic  T  This  or  that  system  of  government  is  but  a 
system  of  appliances.  Government  by  representation  is 
one  of  these  systems  of  appliances;  and  the  choosing  of 
represeutatives  by  the  votes  of  all  citizens  is  one  of  various 
ways  iu  which  a  representative  government  may  be  formed. 
Hence  voting  being  simply  a  method  of  creating  an 
appliance  for  the  preservation  of  rights,  the  question  is 
whether  universEil  possession  of  votes  conduces  to  creation 
of  the  best  appliance  for  preservation  of  rights.  We  have 
seen  above  that  it  does  not  effectually  secure  this  end ;  and 
we  shall  hereafter  see  that  under  existing  conditions  it  ia 
not  likely  to  secure  it. 

But  further  discussion  of  this  matter  must  be  postponed. 
We  must  first  deal  with  a  more  general  topic — "  Tbe  nature 
of  the  State." 
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THE  HATUBB  OF  THE  STATE. 

§  345.  The  atnij  of  evolation  at  Urge  makes  &mtHar 
the  trath  that  the  nature  of  a  thing  is  far  from  being  fixed. 
Without  change  of  identity,  it  may  at  one  time  hare  one 
nature  and  at  a  snbBeqnent  time  qaite  a  different  nature. 
The  contrast  between  a  nebalons  spheroid  and  the  solid 
planet  into  which  it  eventually  concentrates,  is  scarcely 
greater  than  the  contrasts  which  everywhere  present  them- 

BelTSB. 

Throughout  the  organic  world  this  change  of  nature  is 
practically  nniversal.  Here  ia  a  Polype  which,  after  a  period 
of  sedentary  life,  splits  np  into  segments  which  severally 
detach  themselves  as  free-swimming  Meduste,  There  is  a 
email  larva  of  Annnloss  type  which,  moving  abont  actively 
in  the  water  for  a  time,  fixes  itself  on  a  fish,  loses  its  motor 
organs,  and,  feeding  parasitically,  grows  into  little  more 
than  stomach  and  egg-bags;  and  there  is  another  which 
ends  the  wanderings  of  its  early  life  by  settling  down  on  a 
rock  and,  developing  into  what  is  popularly  known  as  an 
acora-shell,  gets  its  livelihood  by  sweeping  into  its  gullet 
minute  creatures  from  the  aarronnding  water.  Now  the 
case  ia  that  of  a  worm-like  form  which,  living  and  feeding 
for  a  long  time  in  the  water,  finally,  after  a  period  of  rest, 
bursts  its  pupa-shell  and  flies  away  as  a  gnat;  and  again  it 
is  that  of  the  maggot  and  flesh-fly,  or  grub  and  moth,  which 
everyday  experieuoe  makes  so  familiar.     Strangest  a.u4. 


moat  extreme  of  all,  liowever,  are  those  metamorphoBes 
presented  by  some  of  the  low  aqoatio  Algce  which,  mortng 
aboQt  actively  for  a  brief  period  and  displaying  the 
characters  of  animals,  presently  fix  themselves,  sprout  out, 
and  become  plants. 

Contemplation  of  such  facts,  abundant  beyond  ennmera- 
tion  and  wonderfully  varions,  warns  as  against  the  error 
likely  to  arise  everywhere  from  the  tacit  asenmption  that 
the  natore  of  a  thing  has  been,  is,  and  always  will  be,  the 
same.  We  shall  be  led  by  it,  contrariwise,  to  expect  change 
of  nature — very  possibly  fundamental  change, 

§  346.  It  is  tacitly  aesnmed  by  nearly  all  that  there  is 
but  one  right  conception  of  the  State ;  whereas  if,  recog- 
nizing the  trath  that  societies  evolve,  we  learn  the  lessons 
which  evolntion  at  large  teaches,  we  shall  infer  that 
1  probably  the  State  has,  in  different  places  and  times, 
I  essentially  different  natares.  The  agreement  between 
inference  and  fact  will  soon  become  manifest. 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  earliest  types,  mostly  characterized 
by  descent  in  the  female  line,  we  may  consider  first  the 
kind  of  group  intermediate  in  character  between  the  family 
and  the  society — the  patriarchal  gronp.  This,  as  illnstrated 
in  the  nomadic  horde,  forma  a  society  in  which  the 
relationships  of  the  individnala  to  one  another  and  to  their 
common  head,  as  well  as  to  the  common  property,  give  to 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  incorporated  whole  a 
nature  quite  unlike  the  natures  of  bodies  politic  such  as  we 
now  know.  Bven  when  such  a  group  develops  into  a 
Tillage-community,  which,  as  shown  in  India,  may  have 
"a  complete  staff  of  functionaries,  for  internal  govern- 
ment," the  generality  (though  not  universality)  of  relation- 
ships among  the  associated  persons  gives  to  it  a  corporate 
nature  markedly  differeut  from  that  of  a  society  in  which 
ties  of  blood  have  ceased  to  be  dominant  factors. 

When,  ascending  to  a  higher  stage  of  composition,  we 
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look  at  commnDities  tike  those  of  Greece,  in  whiob  many 
clnsters  of  relatiooa  are  noited,  so  that  members  of  varioaB 
families,  gentes  and  phratriee,  are  interfused  without  losing 
their  identities,  and  in  which  the  respectire  clusters  hare 
corporate  interests  independent  of,  and  often  antagonistic 
to,  one  another ;  it  is  nndeniable  that  the  nature  of  the 
commanity  as  a  whole  difTers  greatly  from  that  of  a  modern 
commnnitj,  in  which  complete  amslgamation  of  component 
clusters  has  destroyed  the  primitive  lines  of  division ;  and 
in  which,  at  the  same  time,  individaals,  and  not  family- 
clusters,  have  become  the  political  units. 

Once  more,  on  remembering  the  contrast  between  the 
system  of  »tatna  and  the  system  of  contract,  we  cannot  fail 
to  see  an  essential  nnlikeness  of  nature  between  the  two 
kinds  of  body-politic  formed.  In  sundry  ancient  societies 
"the  religions  and  political  sanction,  sometimes  combined 
and  sometimes  separate,  determined  for  every  one  his  mode 
of  Hfe,  his  creed,  his  duties,  and  his  place  in  society, 
without  leaving  any  scope  for  the  will  or  reason  of  the 
individoal  himself."  But  among  ourselves  neither  religious 
nor  political  sanction  has  any  such  power;  nor  has  any 
individual  his  position  or  his  career  in  life  prescribed 
for  him. 

In  presence  of  these  &cts  we  cannot  rationally  assume 
unity  of  nature  in  all  bodies  politic.  So  far  from  supposing 
that  the  general  conception  of  the  State  framed  by  Aris- 
totle, and  derived  from  societies  known  to  him,  holds  now 
and  serves  for  present  guidance,  we  may  conclude  that,  in 
all  likelihood,  it  is  inapplicable  now  and  would  misguide 
us  if  accepted. 

§  347.  Still  more  shall  we  be  impressed  with  this  truth 
if,  instead  of  contrasting  societies  in  their  natures,  we  con- 
trast them  in  their  actions.     Let  us  observe  the  several 
kinds  of  life  they  carry  on. 
Ab  eTolntioa  implies  gradual  transition,  it  follows  that 
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extremely  unlike  as  incorporated  bodies  of  men  may 
become,  sharp  divisions  are  impracticable.  Bat  bearing  in 
mind  this  qnalification,  we  may  say  that  there  are  three 
distinct  purposes  for  which  men,  originally  dispersed  as 
wandering  families,  may  associate  themselves  more  closely. 
The  desire  for  companionship  is  one  prompter :  though  not 
universal,  sociality  is  a  general  trait  of  human  beings  which 
leads  to  aggregation.  A  second  prompter  is  the  need  for 
combined  action  against  enemies,  animal  or  human,  or  both — 
co-operation,  now  to  resist  external  aggression  and  now  to 
carry  on  external  aggression.  The  third  end  to  be  achieved 
is  that  of  facilitating  sastentation  by  mutual  aid — co-opera- 
tion for  the  better  satisfying  of  bodily  wants  and  eventually 
of  mental  wants.  In  most  cases  all  three  ends  are 
subsei-ved.  Not  only,  however,  are  they  theoretically  dis- 
tinguishable, but  each  one  of  them  is  separately  exemplified. 

Of  social  groups  which  "satisfy  the  desire  for  companion- 
ship only,  those  formed  by  the  Esquimaux  may  be  named. 
The  men  composing  one  of  them  are  severally  independent. 
Having  no  need  to  combine  for  external  offence  or  defence, 
they  need  no  leaders  in  war  and  have  no  political  rule :  the 
only  control  exercised  over  each  being  the  display  of 
opinion  by  his  fellows.  Nor  is  there  any  division  of  labour. 
Industrial  co-operation  is  limited  to  that  between  man  and 
wife  in  each  family.  The  society  has  no  further  incorpo- 
ration than  that  which  results  from  the  juxta-position  of  its 
parts :  there  is  no  mutual  dependence. 

The  second  class  is  multitudinous.  Instances  of  its  pure 
form  are  furnished  by  hunting-tribes  at  large,  the  activities 
of  which  alternate  between  chasing  animals  and  going  to 
war  with  one  another;  and  instances  are  furnished  by 
piratical  tribes  and  tribes  which  subsist  by  raids  on  their 
neighbours,  like  the  Masai.  In  such  communities  division 
of  labour,  if  present  at  all,  is  but  rudimentary.  Co-operation 
is  for  carrying  on  external  defence  and  offence,  and  is  to 
scarcely  any  extent  for  carrying  on  internal  sustentation. 
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Though  vlien,  by  conqneBti,  there  sre  fomifid  larger 
societies,  some  indastrial  co-operation  begins,  and  increases 
aa  tha  societies  increase,  yet  this,  carried  on  by  slaves 
and  serfs,  superintended  by  their  ovners,  snfficea  in  bat 
small  measnre  to  qualify  the  essential  character.  This 
character  is  that  of  a  body  adapted  for  carrying  on  joint 
action  against  other  such  bodies.  The  lives  of  the  onits 
are  sabordinated  to  the  extent  needfal  for  preserving 
(and  in  some  cases  extending)  the  life  of  the  whole. 
Tribes  and  nations  in  which  sach  snbordination  is  not 
maintained  mnst,  other  things  equal,  disappear  before 
tribes  and  nations  in  which  it  is  maintained;  and  hence 
such  snbordination  must,  by  snrvirat  of  the  fittest,  become 
an  established  trait.  Along  with  the  nnquestioned  assamp- 
tion  appropriate  to  this  type,  that  war  is  the  business  of 
life,  there  goes  the  belief  that  each  individual  is  a  vassal 
of  the  community — that,  as  the  Greeks  held,  the  citizen 
does  not  belong  to  himself,  or  to  his  £unily,  but  to  hia  city. 
And  naturally,  along  with  this  merging  of  the  individual's 
claims  in  the  claims  of  the  aggregate,  there  goes  such 
coercion  of  him  by  the  aggregate  as  makes  him  tit  for  its 
purposes.  He  is  subject  to  snch  teaching  and  discipline 
aud  control  as  are  deemed  requisite  for  making  him  a  good 
warrior  or  good  servant  of  the  State. 

To  exemplify  societies  of  the  third  class  in  a  satisfactory 
■  way,  is  impracticable;  because  fully  developed  forms  of 
them  do  not  yet  exist.  Such  few  perfectly  peaceful  tribes 
as  are  found  in  some  Papuan  islands,  or  occupying  parte  of 
India  so  malarious  that  the  warlike  races  around  cannot 
live  in  them,  are  prevented  by  their  unfit  environments 
from  developing  into  large  industrial  societies.  The  Bodo, 
the  Dhimfil,  the  Kocch  and  other  aboriginal  peoples  who, 
living  by  agriculture,  cluster  in  villages  of  from  ten  to  forty 
houses,  aud  shift  to  new  tracts  whtn  they  exhaust  the  old, 
show  OS,  beyond  the  division  of  labour  between  the  sexes, 
no  further  co-operation  than  rendering  mutual  assistance 
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in  building  tlieir  houses  and  clearing  their  plots.  Speaking 
generally,  it  is  only  after  conquest  has  consolidated  small 
communities  into  larger  ones,  that  there  arise  opportunities 
for  the  growth  of  mutual  dependence  among  men  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  different  industries.  Hence 
throughout  long  periods  the  industrial  organization,  merely 
subservient  to  the  militant  organization,  has  had  its 
essential  nature  disguised.  Now,  however,  it  has  become 
manifest  that  the  most  developed  modern  nations  are 
organized  on  a  principle  fundamentally  unlike  that  on 
which  the  great  mass  of  past  nations  have  been  organized. 
If,  ignoring  recent  retrograde  changes  throughout  Europe, 
we  compare  societies  of  ancient  times  and  of  the  middle 
ages,  with  societies  of  our  own  times,  and  especially  with 
those  of  England  and  America,  we  see  fundamental 
differences.  In  the  one  case,  speaking  broadly,  all  free 
men  are  warriors  and  industry  is  left  to  slaves  and  serfs ;  in 
the  other  case  but  few  free  men  are  warriors,  while  the  vast 
mass  of  them  are  occupied  in  production  and  distribution. 
In  the  one  case  the  numerous  warriors  become  such  under 
compulsion;  while  in  the  other  case  the  relatively  few 
warriors  become  such  under  agpreement.  Evidently,  then^ 
the  essential  contrast  is  that  in  the  one  case  the  aggregate 
exercises  great  coercion  over  its  units ;  while  in  the  other 
case  it  exercises  coercion  which  is  small  and  tends  to  become 
less  as  militancy  declines. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  contrast  reduced  to  its  lowest 
terms  f  In  either  case  the  end  to  be  achieved  by  the 
society  in  its  corporate  capacity,  that  is,  by  the  State, 
is  the  welfare  of  its  units;  for  the  society  having  as  an 
aggregate  no  sentiency,  its  preservation  is  a  desideratum 
only  as  subserving  individual  sentiencies.  How  does  it 
subserve  individual  sentiencies  ?  Primarily  by  preventing 
interferences  with  the  carrying  on  of  individual  lives. 
In  the  first  stage,  death  and  injury  of  its  members  by 
external  foes  is  that  which  the  incorporated   society  has 
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cliiefiy,  thoagli  not  wholly,  to  prevent  j  and  it  is  ethic- 
ally warranted  in  coercing  its  members  to  the  extent 
reqnired  for  thia.  In  the  lost  stage,  death  and  injury  of  its 
members  by  iDternal  trespasses  is  that  which  it  has  chieSy 
if  not  wholly  to  prevent;  and  the  ethical  warrant  for 
coercion  does  not  manifestly  go  beyond  what  is  needful  for 
preventing  them. 

§  348.  Thia  ia  not  the  place  to  consider  whether  with 
this  last  function  any  farther  function  may  be  joined. 
Limited  as  oor  subject  matter  is  to  the  nature  of  the  State, 
it  concema  ns  only  to  observe  the  radical  difference  between 
these  two  social  types.  The  truth  to  be  emphasized  ia  that 
a  body  politio  which  has  to  operate  on  other  such  bodies,  and 
to  that  end  must  wield  the  combined  forces  of  its  component 
units,  is  fundamentally  nnlike  a  body  politio  which  has  to 
operate  only  on  its  component  nnits.  Whence  it  follows  that 
political  speculation  which  seta  out  with  the  assumption 
that  the  State  has  in  all  cases  the  same  nature,-  must  end  in 
profoundly  erroneous  conclusions. 

A  further  implication  must  be  pointed  oat.  Daring  long 
past  periods,  as  well  as  in  oar  own  day,  and  for  an  indefinite 
time  to  come,  there  have  been,  are,  and  will  be,  changes, 
progressive  and  retrograde,  approximating  societies  now  tor 
one  type  and  now  to  the  other :  these  types  must  be  both 
mixed  and  unsettled.  Indefinite  and  variable  beliefs 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Btato  most  therefore  be 
expected  to  prevail. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE. 

§  349.  Difference  of  ends  usually  implies  difference  of 
means.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  structure  best  fitted  for  one 
purpose  will  be  best  fitted  for  another  purpose. 

If  to  preserve  the  lives  of  its  units,  and  to  maintain  that 
freedom  to  pursue  the  objects  of  life  which  is  ordinarily 
possessed  by  unconquered  peoples,  a  society  has  to  use  its 
corporate  action  chiefly  for  dealing  with  environing  societies; 
then  its  organization  must  be  such  as  will  bring  into  play  the 
effectually-combined  forces  of  its  units  at  specific  times  and 
{^aces.  It^  needs  no  proof  that  if  its  units  are  left  to  act 
without  concert  they  will  be  forthwith  subjugated ;  and  it 
needs  no  proof  that  to  produce  concerted  action,  they  must 
be  under  direction.  Conformity  to  such  direction  must  be 
insured  by  compulsion;  the  agency  which  compels  must 
issue  consistent  orders;  and  to  this  end  the  orders  must 
emanate  from  a  single  authority.  Tracing  up  the  genesis  of 
the  militant  type  (see  Principles  of  Sociology,  §§  547-561) 
leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  for  eflScient  external 
action  of  a  society  against  other  societies,  centralization 
is  necessary;  and  that  establishment  of  it  becomes  more 
decided  the  more  habitual  is  such  external  action.  Not 
only  does  the  fighting  body  itself  become  subject  to 
despotic  rule,  but  also  the  community  which  supports  it. 
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The  will  of  the  aggregate,  acting  through  the  goTerning 
power  it  has  eTolved,  overndes  aad  almost  suppresses  the 
wills  of  its  iDdiridoal  memhers.  Soch  rights  as  they  are 
allowed  the;  hold  only  on  sofferance. 

Hence  so  long  as  militancy  predominates,  the  constitution 
of  the  State  mnst  be  one  in  which  the  ordinary  citizen  is 
subject  either  to  an  autocrat  or  to  an  oligarchy  oat  of  which 
an  autocrat  tends  continually  to  arise.  As  we  saw  at  the 
outset,  such  Bubjection,  with  its  concomitant  loss  of  freedom 
and  contingent  loss  of  life,  has  a  qaasi-ethical  warrant 
when  necessitated  by  defensive  war.  The  partial  suspen- 
sion of  rights  is  jnstiEable  when  the  object  is  to  prevent 
those  complete  obliterations  and  losses  of  them  which  reaalt 
from  death  or  subjugation.  Ordinarily,  however,  the  mili- 
tant type  of  society  is  developed  more  by  offensive  wars 
than  by  defeusive  wars;  and  where  this  is  the  case,  the 
accompanying  constitution  of  the  State  has  no  ethical 
warrant.  However  desirable  it  may  be  that  the  superior 
races  should  conquer  and  replace  the  inferior  races,  and 
that  hence  during  early  stt^s  f^gressive  wars  subserve 
the  interests  of  humanity;  yet,  as  before  said,  the  sub- 
serving of  such  interests  after  this  manner  must  be  classed 
with  the  snbserving  of  life  at  large  by  the  struggle  for 
existence  among  inferior  creatures — a  species  of  action  of 
which  ethics  takes  no  cognisance. 

Here,  that  which  we  have  to  note  is  that  when  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  are  such  that  a  society  is  endangered 
bodily  by  other  societies,  its  required  coercive  constitution 
is  one  which,  far  though  it  may  be  from  the  absolutely 
right,  is  yet  relatively  right — is  the  least  wrong  which 
circumstances  allow. 

§  350.  When,  ignoring  intermediate  forms,  we  pass 
from  the  militant  type  to  the  industrial  type,  considered  as 
fully  developed,  we  see  that  the  required  constitution  of  the 
State  is  quite  different.     To  maintain  the  conditions  under 
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wluch  life  and  its  activities  may  be  carried  on,  is  in  either 
case  the  end;  bat  to  maintain  these  conditions  against 
external  enemies,  and  to  maintain  them  against  internal 
enemies,  are  two  widely  nnlike  functions  calling  for  widely 
nnlike  appliances.     Observe  the  contrasts. 

In  the  one  case  the  danger  is  directly  that  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  and  indirectly  that  of  individuals; 
while  in  the  other  case  it  is  directly  that  of  individuals 
and  indirectly  that  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  In  the 
one  case  the  danger  is  large,  concentrated,  and  in  its  first 
incidence  local;  while  in  the  other  case  the  dangers  are 
multitudinous,  small,  and  diffused.  In  the  one  case  all 
members  of  the  community  are  simultaneously  threatened 
with  injury ;  while  in  the  other  case  the  injury  threatened 
or  experienced  is  now  of  one  person  now  of  another ;  and 
the  citizen  at  one  time  aggressed  upon  is  at  another  time 
an  aggressbr.  And  while  the  vast  evil  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  one  case  is,  when  warded  off,  no  longer  to  be  feared  for 
some  time  at  least ;  the  evils  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  other 
case,  though  small,  are  nnceasing  in  their  occurrence. 
Evidently,  then,  having  functions  so  unlike,  the  political 
appliances  employed  should  be  unlike. 

For  preventing  murders,  thefts,  and  frauds,  there  does 
not  need  an  army ;  and  an  army,  were  it  used,  could  not 
deal  with  transgressions  which  are  scattered  everywhere. 
The  required  administration  must  be  diffused  as  are  the 
wrong-doings  to  be  prevented  or  punished  j  and  its  action 
must  be  continuous  instead  of  being  occasional.  But  in  the 
absence  of  large  combined  forces  required  for  military 
purposes,  there  does  not  need  that  coercive  rule  by  which 
alone  combined  forces  can  be  wielded.  Contrariwise,  there 
needs  a  rule  adapted  for  maintaining  the  rights  of  each 
citizen  against  others,  and  which  is  also  regardful  of  those 
rights  in  its  own  dealings  with  citizens. 

What  is  the  appropriate  constitution  of  the  State  f     At 
first  sight  it  seems  that  since  every  citizen  (supposing  him 
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not  to  be  liimBelf  an  aggressor)  is  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  life  and  property,  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  and 
the  enforcement  of  all  minor  rights,  the  constitntion  of  tiie 
State  shonld  be  one  in  which  each  citizen  bos  an  eqnal 
share  of  power  with  his  fellows.  It  appears  nndeniable 
that  if,  in  parsnance  of  the  law  of  eqaal  freedom,  men  are 
to  hare  eqnal  rights  secured  to  them,  they  onght  to 
have  eqnal  powers  in  appointing  the  agency  which  seoares 
such  rights. 

In  the  last  chapter  bnt  one  it  was  shown  that  this  is  not 
a  legitimate  corollary;  and  various  illustrations  made  it 
clear  that  the  approved  means  did  not  achieve  the  desired 
end.  Here  we  have  to  observe  why  they  are  not  likel/  to 
achieve  them. 

§  351.  Of  tmths  concerning  hnman  condnct  none  is  more 
certain  than  that  men  will,  on  the  average,  be  swayed 
by  their  interests,  or  rather  by  their  apparent  interests. 
Government  is  itself  necessitated  by  the  general  tendency 
to  do  this ;  and  every  Act  of  Parliament  makes  provisions 
to  exclnde  its  injarions  effects.  How  universally  operative 
and  how  nniversally  recognized  snch  tendency  is,  every  will, 
every  lease,  every  contract  proves. 

The  working  of  this  or  that  form  of  government  is  inevit- 
ably determined  by  this  tendency.  Of  those  who  form 
parts  of  the  political  agency,  and  of  those  who  directly  or 
indirectly  appoint  them,  it  must  be  true,  as  of  all  others, 
that  they  will  be  swayed  by  their  apparent  interests.  The 
laws  of  every  country  furnish  proofs  without  end.  And 
history  having  thus  conclusively  shown  that  those  who 
have  predominant  power  will  nse  it  to  tbeir  own  advantage, 
there  has  been  drawn  the  inference  that  only  by  endowing 
all  with  power  can  the  advantage  of  all  be  secured.  But 
the  fallacy  is  becoming  obvious. 

A  generation  ago,  while  agitations  for  the  wider  diffusion 
of  political  power  were  active,  orators  and  journalists  daily 
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denounced  the  "  class-legislation  **  of  the  aristocracy.  But 
there  was  no  recognition  of  the  truth  that  if^  instead  of  the 
class  at  that  time  paramount^  another  class  were  made 
paramount,  there  would  result  a  new  class-legislation  in 
place  of  the  old.  That  it  has  resnlted  every  day  proves. 
If  it  is  true  that  a  generation  ago  landowners  and  capitalists 
80  adjusted  public  arrangements  as  to  ease  themselv^es  and 
to  press  nnduly  upon  others,  it  is  no  less  true  that  now 
artizans  and  labourers,  through  representatives  who  are 
obliged  to  do  their  bidding,  are  fast  remoulding  onr  social 
system  in  ways  which  achieve  their  own  gain  through 
others*  loss.  Year  after  year  more  public  agencies  are 
established  to  give  what  seem  gratis  benefits,  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  pay  taxes,  local  and  general;  and  the 
mass  of  the  people,  receiving  the  benefits  and  relieved 
from  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  public  agencies,  advocate 
the  multiplication  of  them. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  possession  of  political  power 
by  all  ensures  justice  to  all.  Contrariwise,  experience 
makes  obvious  that  which  should  have  been  obvious  without 
experience,  that  with  a  universal  distribution  of  votes  the 
larger  class  will  inevitably  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller  class.  Those  higher  earnings  which  more  eflScient 
actions  bring  to  the  superior,  will  not  be  all  allowed  to 
remain  with  them,  but  part  will  be  drafted  off  in  some 
indirect  way  to  eke  out  the  lower  earnings  of  the  less 
diligent  or  the  less  capable ;  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  done, 
the  law  of  equal  freedom  must  be  broken.  Evidently  the 
constitution  of  the  State  appropriate  to  that  industrial  type 
of  society  in  which  equity  is  fully  rtalized,  must  be  one  in 
which  there  is  not  a  representation  of  individuals  but  a 
representation  of  interests.  For  the  health  of  the  social 
organism  and  the  welfare  of  its  members,  a  balance  of 
functions  is  requisite;  and  this  balance  cannot  be  main- 
taiued  by  giving  to  each  function  a  power  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  functionaries.     The  relative  importance  of 
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the  different  fanctions  is  not  measared  by  the  number  of 
units  occupied  in  discbarging  tbem ;  and  hence  the  general 
welfare  will  not  be  achieved  by  giving  to  the  varioaa  parts 
of  the  body  politic,  powers  proportionate  to  their  sizes. 

§  352.  Whether  hereafter  there  will  arise  a  form  of 
society  in  which  eqnal  political  powers  may  be  given  to 
individnals,  withoat  giving  to  classes  powers  which  they 
will  misuse,  is  an  unanswerable  question.  It  may  be  that 
the  industrial  type,  perhaps  by  the  development  of  co- 
operative organizations,  which  theoretically,  though  not  at 
present  practically,  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
emplojrer  and  employed,  may  produce  social  arrangements 
under  which  antagonistic  class-interests  will  either  not  exist, 
or  will  be  so  far  mitigated  as  not  seriously  to  complicate 
matters.  And  it  may  be  that  in  times  to  come  men's  regard 
for  others'  interests  will  so  far  check  undue  pursuit  of 
their  own  interests,  that  no  appreciable  class-legislation 
will  result  from  the  equal  distribution  of  political  powers. 
But  the  troth  we  have  to  recognize  is  that  with  such 
humanity  as  now  exists,  and  must  for  a  long  time  exist, 
the  possession  of  what  are  called  eqnal  political  rights  will 
not  insure  the  maintenance  of  equal  rights  properly  so-called. 
Moreover,  that  constitution  of  the  State  which  relative 
ethics  jostifies  most,  for  another  reason,  diverge  widely 
from  that  justified  by  absolnte  ethics.  The  forms  of 
government  appropriate  to  existing  civilized  societies  must 
be  transitional  forms.  As  implied  throughout  the  arga- 
ment,  the  constitution  of  a  State  devoted  to  mibtancy  must 
be  fundamentally  unlike  the  constitution  of  a  State  devoted 
to  industrialism ;  and  during  the  stages  of  progress  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  mixed  forms  of  constitution  have  to 
be  passed  through — variable  forms  which  are  adjusted  now 
to  the  one  set  of  requirements,  now  to  the  other,  as  con- 
tingenciea  determine.  For,  as  I  have  shown  elsewhere 
{PriacipleB  of  Sociology,  §$  547-675),  if  we  exclude  those 
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non-progressiVe  types  of  mankind  wbicli  bare  erolved 
social  organizations  tliat  are  no  longer  cbangeable,  and 
contemplate  the  more  plastic  types  still  evolving,  individ- 
ually and  socially^  we  see  that  increase  in  either  kind  of 
social  action  begins  soon  to  produce  change  of  structure. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  there  is  a  quasi-ethica.1 
warrant  for  these  mixed  constitutions  of  the  State  which 
are  appropriate  to  these  mixed  requirements.  To  maintain 
the  conditions  under  which  individual  life  and  its  activities 
may  be  carried  on^  being  the  supreme  end ;  and  maintenance 
of  these  conditions  being  endangered,  now  by  masses  of 
external  enemies  and  now  bj  single  internal  enemies;  it 
results  that  there  is  a  quasi-ethical  justification  far  such 
political  constitution  as  is  best  adapted  to  meet  both  kinds 
of  dangers  at  any  particular  time;  and  there  must  be 
tolerated  such  unfitness  for  the  one  end  as  is  necessitated 
by  fitness  for  the  other. 

§  353.  The  title  of  the  chapter  covers  a  further  ques- 
tion, which  must  not  be  passed  over — ^the  use  of  political 
power  by  women.  Already  we  have  concluded  that  in 
militant  societies,  and  partially  militant  societies,  the 
possession  of  the  franchise  by  women  is  not  strictly 
equitable:  thej  cannot  justly  have  equal  powers  unless 
they  have  equal  responsibilities.  But  here,  supposing  that 
with  the  cessation  of  militancy  this  obstacle  should  dis- 
appear, we  have  to  ask  whether,  in  that  case,  the  giving  of 
votes  to  women  would  be  expedient.  I  say  expedient, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  a  question  of  right  in 
the  direct  and  simple  sense.  The  question  is  whether 
rights,  properly  so  called,  are  likely  to  be  better  maintained 
if  women  have  votes  than  if  they  have  not.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  concluding  that  maintenance  of  them  would  be 
less  satisfactory  rather  than  more  satisfactory. 

The  comparative  impulsiveness  of  women  is  a  trait  which 
would  make  increase  of  their  influence  an  injurious  factor 
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in  legialation.  Human  beings  at  large,  aa  nt  present  oon- 
stitoted,  are  far  too  much  swayed  by  Rpeciai  emotions, 
temporarily  excited,  and  not  held  in  check  by  the  aggre- 
gate of  other  emotions ;  and  women  are  carried  away  by 
the  feelings  of  the  moment  still  more  than  men  are.  This 
characteristic  is  at  variance  with  that  jndicial-mindedness 
which  should  guide  the  making  of  laws.  Freedom  from 
passions  excited  by  temporary  canses  or  particular  objects, 
is  an  obrioos  pre-reqnisite  to  good  legislation.  This  pre- 
requisite is  at  present  bnt  imperfectly  fulfilled,  and  it  wonld 
be  more  imperfectly  fulfilled  were  the  franchise  extended 
to  women. 

This  moral  difTerence  is  accompanied  by  a  kindred  intel- 
lectuid  difference.  Very  few  men,  and  still  fewer  women, 
form  opinions  in  which  the  general  and  the  abstract  hare 
a  due  place.  The  particular  and  the  concrete  are  alone 
operative  in  their  thoughts.  Nine  legislators  out  of  ten, 
and  ninety-nine  voters  out  of  a  hundred,  when  discussing 
this  or  that  measure,  think  only  of  the  immediate  resnlts  to 
be  achieved — do  not  think  at  all  of  the  indirect  resnlts, 
or  of  the  effect  which  the  precedent  will  have,  or  of  the 
influence  on  men's  characters.  Had  women  votes,  this 
absorption  of  conscionsncss  in  the  proximate  and  personal 
to  the  exclnsion  of  the  remote  and  impersonal,  would  be 
still  greater;  and  the  immense  mischiefs  at  present 
produced  would  be  augmented. 

At  the  outset  it  was  shown  that  there  is  a  radical  opposi- 
tion between  the  ethics  of  the  family  and  the  ethics  of  the 
State,  and  that  introdnction  of  either  into  the  sphere  of 
the  other  is  injurioos — fatal,  indeed,  it  extensive  and 
continaous.  Character  is  that  which  eventually  determines 
conduct :  the  intelligence  joined  with  it  simply  serving  as  a 
minister,  procuring  satisfactions  for  those  feelings  which 
make  up  the  character.  At  present,  both  men  and  women 
are  led  by  their  feelings  to  vitiate  the  ethics  of  the  State 
by  introducing  the  ethics  of  the  family.    But  it  is  especially 
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in  the  nature  of  women^  as  a  concomitant  of  their  maternal 
functions^  to  yield  benefits  not  in  proportion  to  deserts  bat 
in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  deserts — ^to  give  most  where 
capacity  is  least.  The  love  of  the  helpless^  which  may 
serve  as  a  general  description  of  the  parental  instinct, 
stronger  in  women  than  in  men^  and  swaying  their  conduct 
outside  the  family  as  well  as  inside  more  than  it  sways  the 
conduct  of  men,  must  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  in  men 
prompt  public  actions  tbat  are  unduly  regardful  of  the 
inferior  as  compared  with  the  superior.  The  present 
tendency  of  both  sexes  is  to  contemplate  citizens  as  haying 
claims  in  proportion  to  their  needs — ^their  needs  being 
habitually  proportionate  to  their  demerits;  and  this  ten- 
dency, stronger  in  women  than  in  men,  must,  if  it  operates 
politically,  cause  a  more  general  fostering  of  the  worse 
at  the  expense  of  the  better*  Instead  of  that  niaintenance 
of  rights  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  but  a  systematic  enforce- 
ment of  the  principle  that  each  shall  receive  the  good  and 
evil  results  of  his  own  conduct,  there  would  come  greater 
and  more  numerous  breaches  of  them  than  at  present. 
Still  more  than  now  would  the  good  which  the  superior 
have  earned  be  forcibly  taken  away  from  them  to  help 
the  inferior;  and  still  more  than  now  would  evils  which 
the  inferior  have  brought  upon  themselves  be  shouldered 
on  to  the  superior. 

Another  trait  of  nature  by  which  women  are  distin- 
guished, arises  by  adjustment,  not  to  the  maternal  relation 
but  to  the  marital  relation.  While  their  feelings  have 
become  moulded  into  special  fitness  for  dealing  with 
ofiPspring,  they  have  also  become  adjusted  to  an  appro- 
priate choice  of  husbands — so  far  at  least  as  conditions 
have  allowed  them  to  choose.  Power,  bodily  or  mental,  or 
both,  is,  and  ever  has  been,  that  masculine  trait  which 
most  attracts  women ;  and  by  doing  so  furthers  multipli- 
cation to  the  stronger.  Varieties  in  which  this  instinctive 
preference  was  least  marked  must,  other  things  equal,  have 
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erer  tended  to  disappear  before  other  rarietiea.  Hence  in 
women  a  worship  of  power  tmder  all  its  forms ;  and  hence  a 
retatiTe  csonserratiBm.  Anthoritjj  no  matter  how  embodied 
— politically,  ecclesiastically,  or  socially — sways  women  still 
more  than  it  sways  men.  Evidence  of  this  is  famished 
by  societies  of  all  grades.  Sanctified  by  the  injunctions 
of  ancestry,  costoms  are  adhered  to  by  women  more  than 
by  men,  even  where  instinctive  feelings  might  hare  been 
expected  to  produce  an  opposite  effect;  as  instance  the 
adhesion  by  the  women  among  the  Joangs  to  something  less 
than  Ere's  dress  after  the  men  had  taken  to  loin-cloths. 
Beligions  fanaticism,  which  is  the  expression  of  extreme 
subordination  to  a  power  conceived  as  supernatural,  has 
alirays  been  carried  farther  by  women  than  by  men.  The 
difference  was  remarked  among  the  Greeks ;  observers 
have  noticed  it  in  Japan ;  instances  are  supplied  by  the 
Hindoos;  and  it  is  at  present  manifest  throughout  Europe. 
This  sentiment,  then,  which  power  and  the  trappings  of 
power  onder  all  forms  excite,  must,  if  votes  were  given  to 
women,  strengthen  all  authorities,  political  and  ecclesiastical. 
Possibly  it  may  be  thought  that  under  present  conditions  a 
conservative  inflnence  of  this  kind  would  be  beneficial ;  and 
did  there  not  exist  the  trait  above  described,  this  might  be 
so.  Bat  co-operating  with  the  preference  for  generosity 
over  jastice,  this  power-worship  in  women,  if  allowed  fuller 
expression,  wonld  increase  the  ability  of  public  agencies 
to  override  individual  rights  in  the  pursuit  of  what  were 
thought  beneficent  ends. 

Whether  in  time  to  come,  when  the  existing  political 
complications   caused  by  our  transitional   state  have  dis- 
appeared, such  evils  would  resnit,  is  another  question.     It  \ 
is  quite  possible  that  the  possession  of  votes   by  women 
would  then  be  beneficial. 

Bat  the  immediate  enfranchisement  of  women  is  ui^d 
on  the  ground  that  without  it  they  cannot  obtain  legal 
recognition  of  their  equitable  claims.    Experience  does  not 
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countenance  this  plea.  Daring  the  last  thirty  years  rarioaa 
disabilities  of  women  bave  been  removed  with  bnt  little 
resistance  from  men.  Comparing  the  behaviour  of  men  to 
men  with  the  behaviour  of  men  to  women^  it  is  manifest 
that  in  modem  times  the  sentiment  of  justice  has  been 
more  operative  in  determining  the  last  than  in  determining 
the  first.  Ill-treated  classes  of  men  have  had  to  struggle 
far  longer  before  they  obtained  from  the  classes  who  ill* 
treated  them,  the  concessions  they  demanded,  than  women 
as  a  class  have  had  to  struggle  before  obtaining  from  men 
as  a  class,  the  various  freedoms  they  asked.  They  have 
obtained  these  without  political  power;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  such  further  injustice  as  they  complain 
of — chiefly  in  respect  of  the  custody  of  children — may  be 
similarly  removed  without  making  the  gigantic  constitu- 
tional change  which  some  of  them  seek. 

That  this  probability  amounts,  indeed,  to  certainty,  will  be 
manifest  if  we  look  at  the  expectations  in  their  simplest 
form.  When  it  is  openly  contended  that  women  must  have 
the  suffrage  because  otherwise  they  cannot  get  from  men 
their  just  claims,  it  is  practically  contended  that  men  will 
concede  the  suffrage  knowing  that  with  it  they  concede 
these  claims,  but  will  not  concede  the  claims  by  themselves. 
A,  the  suffrage,  involves  the  establishment  of  B,  the  claims ; 
and  the  proposition  is  that  though  men  will  surrender  A 
plus  B,  they  will  not  surrender  B  by  itself  1 

§  354.  Under  the  head  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
something  must  be  said  concerning  the  distribution  of 
State-burdens  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  State-power. 
Clearly  there  is  as  much  reason  for  insisting  on  equitable 
sharing  in  the  costs  of  government  as  for  equitable  sharing 
in  the  direction  of  government. 

In  the  abstract  the  question  does  not  appear  to  present 
any  great  difficulty.  The  amounts  individually  paid  should 
bo  proportionate  to  the  benefits  individually  received.    So 
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far  as  these  are  alike,  tlie  bardenB  borne  slioald  be  alike ; 
and  so  far  as  they  are  unlike,  the  burdens  borne  sboDld  be 
Dolike.  Hence  arises  a  distinction  between  the  public 
expenditure  for  protection  of  persons  and  the  public 
expenditure  for  protection  of  property.  As  life  and  personal 
aaieby  are,  speaking  generally,  held  equally  valuable  by  all 
men,  the  implication  appears  to  be  that  such  public  expen- 
diture  as  is  entailed  by  care  of  these  shoald  fall  equally 
on  all.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  amounts  of  property 
possessed  at  the  one  extreme  by  the  wage-earner  and  at 
the  other  extreme  by  the  millionaire  differ  immensely,  the 
implication  is  that  the  amounts  cotitribnted  to  the  costs  of 
maintaining  proparty-rights  should  vary  immensely — should 
be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  property  owned,  and  vary 
to  some  extent  according  to  its  kind.  In  respect  to  the 
costs  of  internal  protection  an  approximately  just  distri- 
butioD  seems  indicated  by  these  considerations;  but  in 
respect  of  external  protection  a  just  distribution  is  more 
difficult  to  conceive.  Invasion  endangers  both  property 
and  person.  The  citizen  may  be  robbed,  or  he  may  be 
injured  in  body,  or  he  may  lose  more  or  less  freedom.  A 
JDst  distribution  depends  on  the  relative  values  put  by  each 
on  these;  and  no  expression  of  such  values,  either  special  or 
gener^,  seems  possible.  Hence  we  must  say  that  while 
militancy,  or  partial  militancy,  continues,  nothing  more  than 
a  rude  approximation  to  a  just  incidence  of  public  burdens 
can  be  made. 

One  conclusion,  however,  is  clear.     State-burdens,  how- 
ever proportioned  among  citizens,  should  be  borne  by  all.   . 
Every  one  who  receives  the  benefits  which   government 
gives  should  pay  some  share  of  the  costs  of  government, 
and  should  directly  and  not  indirectly  pay  it. 

This  last  requirement  is  all-important.  The  aim  of  the 
politician  commonly  is  to  raise  public  funds  in  such  ways 
as  shall  leave  the  citizen  partly  or  wholly  nnconsciona  of 
the  dedoctioQS  made  from  his  income.    Cttstoms  duties  and 
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excise  duties  are  not  nnfrequently  advocated  for  tHe  reason 
that  through  them  it  is  possible  to  draw  from  a  people  a 
larger  revenue  than  could  be  drawn  were  the  amount  con- 
tributed by  each  demanded  from  him  by  the  tax-gatherer. 
Bat  this  system^  being  one  which  takes  fartively  sums 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  openly^  achieves  an  end 
which  should  not  be  achieved.  The  resistance  to  taxation, 
thus  evaded^  is  a  wholesome  resistance ;  and,  if  not  evaded, 
would  put  a  proper  check  on  public  expenditure.  Had 
each  citizen  to  pay  in  a  visible  and  tangible  form  his 
proportion  of  taxes,  the  sum  would  be  so  large  that  all 
would  insist  on  economy  in  the  performance  of  necessary 
functions  and  would  resist  the  assumption  of  unnecessary 
functions;  whereas  at  present,  offered  as  each  citizen  ia 
certain  benefits  for  which  he  is  unconscious  of  paying, 
he  is  tempted  to  approve  of  extravagance ;  and  is  prompted 
to  take  the  course,  unknowingly  if  not  knowingly  dishonesty 
of  obtaining  benefits  at  other  men's  expense. 

Daring  the  days  when  extensions  of  the  franchise  were 
in  agitation,  a  maxim  perpetually  repeated  was — *'  Taxation 
without  representation  is  robbery.''  Experience  has  since 
made  it  clear  that,  on  the  other  hand,  representation  without 
taxation  entails  robbery. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TEE  DUTIES  OF  THE  STATB. 

§  355.  Wbetlier  or  not  they  accept  the  ethical  pna* 
ciples  set  forth  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  partj  moat 
raiders  will  agree  with  the  practical  applications  of  them 
made  in  sabseqnent  chapters.  Some,  indeed,  are  bo  averse 
to  deductive  reosonitig  that  they  would  gladly  reject  its 
results,  even  thoogh  they  are  verified  by  induction,  coold 
they  do  so.  But  the  results  in  this  case  reached  deductively, 
have  one  after  another  proved  to  be  beliefs  empirically 
established  among  civilized  men  at  large,  and,  with  in- 
creasing experience,  have  been  more  and  more  authorita- 
tively formulated  iu  law;  so  that  rejection  is  scarcely 
practicable. 

But  here  we  are  about  to  enter  on  topics  concerning 
which  there  are  divers  opinions.  To  avoid  raising  prejudices 
against  the  conclusions  reached,  as  being  reached  by  a 
disapproved  method,  it  will  be  best  to  proceed  by  a  method 
which  cannot  be  disapproved;  and  which,  however  in- 
sufficient taken  by  itself,  all  must  admit  to  be  good  as 
far  as  it  goes.  Let  us,  then,  commence  inductively  our 
inquiries  concerning  the  duties  of  the  State. 

If  the  admired  philosopher  Hobbes,  instead  of  deducing 
his  theory  of  the  State  from  a  pure  fiction,  had  prepared 
himself  by  ascertaining  the  facts  as  they   are    actually 
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presented  in  groups  of  primitive  men,  or  men  in  the  first 
stages  of  social  life,  he  never  would  have  propounded  it. 
Had  he  known  something  more  of  savages  as  they  really 
exist,  he  would  not  have  ascribed  to  them  those  ideas  of 
social  order  and  its  benefits,  which  are  the  products  of 
developed  social  life ;  and  he  would  have  learnt  that  sub- 
ordination to  a  ruling  power  is  at  the  outset  not  in  the 
least  prompted  by  the  motive  he  assigns.  Instead  of  pro- 
ceeding a  priori  as  he  did,  let  us  proceed  a  posteriori — ^let 
ns  contemplate  the  evidence. 

§  356.  The  first  fact  is  that  where  there  neither  is,  nor 
has  been,  any  war  there  is  no  government.  Already  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  among  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  absence 
of  inter-tribal  conflicts,  there  are  scai'cely  any  of  those  con- 
flicts between  members  of  the  tribe  which  Hobbes  assumes 
must  necessarily  arise  among  ungoverned  men.  If,  as 
occasionally  happens,  one  Esquimo  is  ill-used  by  another, 
his  remedy  is  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  through  a 
satirical  song.  The  Fuegians,  who  gather  in  tribes  of  from 
twenty  to  eighty,  have  no  chiefs ;  "  nor  did  they  seem  to 
require  one  for  the  peace  of  their  society/'  says  Weddell. 
Of  the  Veddahs,  agsiin,  we  read  that  the  small  clans  have 
divisions  of  the  forest  which  *^are  always  honourably 
recognized  /'  and  the  head  man  of  each,  who  is  simply  the 
most  influential  person,  according  to  Tennant,  '^exercises  no 
sort  of  authority  beyond  distributing  at  a  particular  season 
the  honey  captured  by  the  various  members  of  the  clan/' 

The  second  fact  is  that  when  between  tribes  ordinarily 
peaceful  there  occur  wars,  leading  warriors  acquire  pre- 
dominant influence.  In  each  case  there  arises  some  man 
distinguished  from  others  by  greater  strength,  courage, 
skill  or  sagacity;  and  who,  consequently  deferred  to, 
becomes  acknowledged  leader.  But  at  first,  as  shown  ns 
by  the  Tasmanians,  the  man  who  thus  acquires  predo- 
minance during  war,  loses  it  when  peace  is  re-established: 
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there  returns  tlie  state  of  equality  and  absence  of  govern- 
ment. Asj  however,  tho  wars  between  tribes  commonly 
become  cbrouic,  it  asoally  happens  that  the  man  who  acts 
as  leader,  now  in  one  war  and  presently  in  another,  gains 
permanent  authority.  The  deference  shown  to  him  extends 
over  the  interval  between  the  wars,  as  well  as  during  the 
the  wars;  and  chieftainship  is  initiated.  The  Shoshones  or 
Snakes  of  North  America,  which  fall  into  three  divisions, 
well  illastrate  these  relationships  of  stmctare.  The 
Mountain  Snakes,  scattered  and  wandering  bands  of  men, 
who  make  no  combined  efforts  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  hostile  kindred,  have  no  government.  Among  the 
War-are-aree-kas,  or  Fish-eaters,  there  ia  no  trace  of  social 
organization,  "exceptdnringeahnon-timej"  when,  resorting 
to  the  rivers  in  numbers,  there  arises  temporarily  "  some 
person  called  a  chief,"  whose  advice  is  accepted  rather  than 
obeyed.  And  then  tbe  Sbirry-dikas,  who  bunt  buffaloes 
and  are  better  armed,  show  us  more  pronounced  chieftain- 
ship ;  though  authority  still  depends  on  "the  personal 
vigour  of  the  chief"  and  ia  readily  transferred  to  another. 
Among  the  Comanches,  who  are  relatively  warlike,  chiefs 
have  more  power ;  though  the  office  ia  not  hereditary,  bnt 
results  from  "  superior  cunning,  knowledge,  or  success  in 
war."  And  from  these  stages  upwards  we  may  trace  the 
rise  of  definite  chieftainship  as  a  concomitant  of  chronic 
hostilities  with  other  tribes. 

The  third  fact  is  that  where  the  enterprising  leader  in 
'  war  subdues  adjacent  tribes,  and,  by  successive  conquests, 
forms  a  larger  consolidated  society,  his  supremacy  becomes 
settled ;  and  with  increase  of  bis  power  goes  tbe  imposing 
of  his  will  in  other  than  militant  actions.  When,  by  this 
process,  nations  are  formed  and  chiefs  grow  into  kings, 
governmental  power,  becoming  absolute,  becomes  also  co- 
extensive with  social  life.  Still  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  king  is  above  all  things  the  leader  in  war.  The  records 
of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians,  equally  with  the  records 
10 
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of  European  nations^  show  that  the  ruler  is  primarily  the 
head  soldier. 

And  then^  grouping  several  minor  facts  under  the  head 
of  a  fourth  fact^  we  see  that  where^  as  in  modem  nations^ 
the  head  of  the  State  no  longer  commands  his  armies  in 
battle^  but  deputes  this  function^  he  nevertheless  is  nominally 
a  soldier — ^receives  a  military  or  naval  education.  Only  in 
republics  do  there  arise  civil  headships^  and  these  are  apt 
to  lapse  back  into  military  ones.  It  needs  only  continued 
war  to  transform  the  government  into  its  primitive  type  of 
a  military  dictatorship. 

Thus  induction  puts  beyond  doubt  the  truth  that  govern- 
ment is  initiated  and  developed  by  the  defensive  and 
offensive  actions  of  a  society  against  other  societies.  The 
primary  function  of  the  State,  or  of  that  agency  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  State  are  centralized,  is  the  function  of 
directing  the  combined  actions  of  the  incorporated  indi- 
viduals in  war.  The  first  duty  of  the  ruling  agency  is 
national  defence.  What  we  may  consider  as  measures  to 
maintain  inter-tribal  justice,  are  more  imperative,  and  come 
earlier,  than  measures  to  maintain  justice  among  individuals. 

§  357.  While  we  are  thus  taught  that  the  subordination 
of  citizens  to  rulers  has  at  first  no  such  purpose  as  that  which 
Hobbes  fancied,  we  are  also  taught  that  for  a  long  time  the 
fulfilment  of  such  purpose  is  not  even  attempted.  Many 
simple  societies  exist  permanently,  and  many  complex 
societies  have  existed  for  long  periods,  without  any 
measures  being  taken  by  the  ruler  to  prevent  aggressions 
of  individuals  on  one  another. 

While  the  necessity  for  combined  action  against  enemies  of 
the  tribe  is  obvious  and  peremptory,  and  prompts  obedience 
to  the  leader,  no  obvious  necessity  exists  for  defending  one 
member  of  the  tribe  against  another:  danger  to  tribal 
welfare  is  either  not  recognized  or  not  thought  great 
enough  to  call  for  interference.      While    there  was  no 
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I  at  all,  and  during  time's  when  hcadslitp  existed 
I  long  as  war  lasted,  each  member  of  the  tribe 
billed  his  own  claims  as  well  as  he  could :  when 
injured,  he  did  his  best  to  injure  the  aggressor.  This  rude 
administration  of  justice,  which  we  Bee  among  gregarious 
animals  as  well  as  among  primitire  hordes  of  men,  having 
been  a  recognized  custom  before  any  political  rule  existed, 
long  enrvived  the  establishment  of  political  rule,  aa  being  n 
custom  accepted  from  ancestry  and  sanctiBcd  by  tradition. 
Hence  in  all  early  societies  we  find  the  lex  talionlf  in  force 
— now  independently  of  the  ruler,  and  now  recognized  by 
the  ruler. 

Beginning  with  the  North  American  Indians  we  read  of  1 
the  Snakes,  the  Creefea,  the  Dacotahs,  that  private  wrongs  ' 
were  areuged  by  the  injured  iudividoals  or  their  families ; 
that  among  the  Comanchea  this  system  of  retaliation  was 
habitual,   though  councils    sometimes    interfered   without 
sncccss ;  and  that  among  the  Iroquois,  with  a  comparatively 
well-developed  government,  the  private  righting  of  wrongs 
was  permitted.     So   in   South  Ajnerica,  the  Uanpes,  the 
Patagonians,  the  Araucanians  may  be  named  aa  showing  ua 
degrees,  more  or  less  marked,  of  political   sulijection  oo- 
existingwith  primitive  adminiBtration  of  justice  by  each  rooa 
for  himself,  or  by  hia  family  for  him.     In  Africa,  containing  , 
peoples  in  various  stages  of  advance,  we  meet  with  varione^ 
nixturca  oE   aystema.     A  Becbuimaa  king  or  chief  makeS' 

I  little  use  of  his  power  for  ]>nnishiiient  of  any  other  crimefi 
than  those  committed  against  himself  or  his  servants, 
injured  man  among  the  East  Africana  sometimes  revenges 
liuiself  and  sometimes  appeals  to  the  chief.  Some  tribes  ■ 
of  Coast  Negroes  have  judicial  punishments,  while  in  J 
others  murder  is  avenged  by  deceased's  kindred;  and  there 
b  a  like  variation  in  Abyssinia.  Tnming  to  Asiatics,  we 
find  that  among  the  Arabs  the  prevalence  of  one  or  other 

I  of  these  modes  of   checking  aggressions,  depends  on  tlia 
state  of  the  group  aa  wandering  or  settled :    where  wai 
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dcring^  private  retaliation  and  enforced  restitution  is  the 
practice^  bat  punishment  by  a  ruler  is  usual  in  Arab  towns. 
By  the  Bheels  is  shown  a  ratio  between  the  chiefs  punitive 
action  and  that  of  the  individual^  which  changes  according 
to  the  chief's  power;  and  by  the  Khonds,  who  pay  little 
respect  to  authority,  justice  is  enforced  by  private  action. 
The  custom  of  the  Karens,  too,  is  for  each  man  to  take 
the  law  into  his  own  hands:  the  principle  being  that  of 
equal  damage. 

That  kindred  states  of  things  existed  among  the  Aryan 
tribes  which  peopled  Europe  in  early  days,  is  a  familiar  fact. 
Private  vengeance  and  public  punishment  were  mingled  in 
various  proportions:  the  one  decreasing  and  the  other 
increasing  along  with  progi'ess  to  a  higher  state.  Says 
Kemble : — "  The  right  of  feud  .  •  .  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
Teutonic  legislation  .  .  .  each  freeman  is  at  liberty  to 
defend  himself,  his  family  and  his  friends ;  to  avenge  all 
wrongs  done  to  them.*'  Instead  of  being,  as  at  first,  his 
own  judge  respecting  the  extent  of  retaliation,  the  injured 
man  presently  came  to  have  restraints  put  upon  him  by 
custom;  and  there  grew  up  established  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  injuries,  varying  according  to  rank.  When 
political  authority  gained  strength,  the  first  step  was 
that  of  enforcing  the  customary  fines,  and,  in  default, 
permitting  private  rectification — "  Let  amends  be  made 
to  the  kindred,  or  let  their  war  be  borne."  During  this 
transitional  stage,  which  is  traceable  among  some  of  the 
German  tribes  when  first  described,  part  of  the  com- 
pensation went  to  the  man  or  family  injured,  while  part 
went  to  the  ruler.  Under  feudalism  the  system  of  private 
rectification  of  wrongs  slowly  yielded  to  the  public  recti- 
fication only  as  the  central  government  gained  power. 
The  right  of  private  war  between  nobles  continued  among 
ourselves  down  to  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  and  in 
Franco  even  later.  So  deeply  rooted  was  it  that  in  some 
caseSj  feudal  lords  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  maintain  their 
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rights  in  any  otiier  ways  tlian  by  force  of  arms.  With 
kll  wliich  ve  must  joia  the  long  survival  of  judicial  duels 
and  of  private  duels. 

Tiie  facts  have  to  be  contemplated  nnder  two  other 
Dspects.  Not  only  is  the  primary  function  of  government 
that  of  combining  the  actions  of  the  incorporikted  indi- 
vidnals  for  war,  while  its  secondary  function  of  defending 
ita  component  members  against  one  another  is  step  by  step 
established;  but  this  secondary  function  arises  by  difforen- 
tiution  from  the  primary  one.  Even  in  the  earliest  stages 
the  private  rectification  of  wrongs  is  in  part  the  business  of 
the  individual  wronged  and  in  part  the  business  of  his 
family  or  relatives.  Tho  progress  which  brings  dovelop- 
lueut  of  the  family  organizatiou,  at  tho  same  time  that 
it  brings  aggregation  of  clusters  of  families  or  clans  into 
ft  society,  develops  the  doctrine  of  family  responsibility. 
That  is  to  say,  the  private  wars  between  family-gronpa 
come  to  be  of  tlio  same  nature  as  the  public  wars  between 
eocieties;  and  the  enforcement  of  private  justice  is  akin 
^  to  the  enforcement  of  inter-tribal  justice.  Hence  arises  tho 
idea,  which  aeema  to  us  ao  strange,  that  if,  when  a  member 
of  one  group  has  been  murdered,  a  memhor  of  the  group  to 
which  tho  murderer  belongs  is  killed,  it  is  indifferent 
whether  tho  victim  be  the  murderer  or  not.  The  group 
ia  injured  to  an  equivalent  extent,  and  that  is  the  essential 
requirement. 

The  oiher  noticeable  aspect  of  the  facts  is  that  this  rndo 

^  enforcing  of  justice  by  private  wars,  ia  changed  into  public 

I  Bdministration  of  justice,  not  because  of  the  ruler's  solicitudu 

I  to  maintain  equitable  relations,  but  mnch  more  because  of 

I  hia   aolicituilo  to   prevent   that  weakening  of  hia  sooie^ 

L  which  internal  dissensions  must  produce.     Be  he  primitive 

chief,  or  bo  ho  captain  of  banditti,  a  loader  must  ched 

fights  among  his  followcnt ;  ami  what  is  by  these  «howa 

smull  scnlu  was  tthown  on  u  larger  scale  when,  in  feudi 

Btimes,  kiugN  forbad  private  wars  between  nobles  during  t 
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times  wben  international  wars  were  going  on.  Manifestly 
a  king's  desire  to  maintain  a  social  order  which  condacea 
to  fighting  efficicDCj,  prompts  the  practice  of  arbitrating 
between  antagonist  followers;  and  manifestly  appeals 
made  to  him  by  the  injured^  recognizing  as  they  do  his 
authority^  and  responded  to  for  this  reason^  tend  more  and 
more  to  establish  his  judicial  and  legislative  powers. 

Once  established^  this  secondary  function  of  the  State 
goes  on  developing;  and  becomes  a  function  next  in 
importance  to  the  function  of  protecting  against  external 
enemies.  The  truth  to  be  specially  emphasized  here^  is 
that  while  other  kinds  of  governmental  action  diminish, 
this  kind  of  governmental  action  increases.  Militant 
activities  may  become  gradually  less,  and  political  agency 
may  retire  from  various  regulative  actions  previously  exer- 
cised  over  citizens.  But  with  the  progress  of  civilization, 
the  administration  of  justice  continues  to  extend  and  to 
become  more  efficient. 

§  358.  And  now,  having  reached  these  conclusions 
inductively,  let  us  see  whether  corresponding  conclusions 
cannot  be  reached  deductively.  Let  us  see  whether  from 
the  natures  of  men  as  socially  conditioned,  it  is  not  inferable 
that  these  two  State-duties  are  the  essential  ones. 

At  the  outset  it  was  shown  that  the  prosperity  of  a  species 
is  achieved  by  conformity  to  two  opposite  principles,  appro- 
priate to  the  young  and  to  the  adult  respectively  :  benefits 
being  inversely  proportioned  to  worth  in  the  one  case  and 
directly  proportioned  to  worth  in  the  other.  Confining  our 
attention  to  the  last  of  these  principles,  which  now  alone 
concerns  us,  it  is  clear  that  maintenance  of  those  conditions 
under  which  each  one's  efforts  bring  their  rewards  is,  in  the 
case  of  a  society,  liable  to  be  traversed  by  external  foes  and 
by  internal  foes.  The  implication  is  that  for  the  prosperity 
of  a  species,  or  in  this  case  of  a  society,  these  conditions 
must  be  maintained  by  a  due  exercise  of  force ;  and  for  tlie 
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demanded — imperatively  in  the  one  case  and  witli  eome- 
thing  approaching  to  imperativeness  in  the  otlier.  To  snch 
exercise  of  force,  citizens  at  large  (excluding  criminals) 
have  good  reasons  to  assent.     Observe  their  motivea. 

Such  contingent  loss  of  life  and  partial  loss  of  liberty  as 
aro  entailed  on  soldiers,  and  such  deductions  from  their 
earnings  as  otlier  citizens  have  to  contribute  to  supporti 
soldiers,  are  felt  by  each  to  be  justified  as  instramental  to 
the  supreme  end  of  enabling  him  to  carry  on  his  activities 
and  to  retain  the  reward  for  them — saci-ifice  of  a  part  to 
ensure  the  remainder.  Hence  he  tacitly  authorizes  the 
required  State-coercion. 

Though  the  need  for  corporate  guardianship  against 
internal  foes  ia  less  urgently  felt,  yet  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  ends  by  each  there  arises  a  resultant  desire  for  snch 
guardianship.  As  in  every  comniuoity  the  relatively-strong 
are  few,  and  the  relatively- weak  are  many,  it  happens 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  purely  private  rectification 
of  wronga  ia  impracticable.  If  beyond  the  aid  of  family 
and  friends,  often  inadequate,  there  can  he  obtained  the 
aid  of  some  one  more  powerful,  it  la  worth  bupng — at 
first  by  a  bribe,  and  presently  by  tribute.  Eventually, 
all  find  it  answer  beat  to  pay  for  security  rather  than 
Buffer  aggressions. 

Thus  these  primary  and  secondary  duties  of  the  State  are 
implied  by  those  fundamental  needs  which  associated  men 
experience.  They  severally  desire  to  live,  to  carry  on  their 
activities,  and  reap  the  benefits  of  them.  All  have  motives 
to  maintain  against  external  enemies  the  conditions  under 
which  these  ends  may  be  achieved,  and  all,  save  aggressora 
of  one  or  other  kind,  have  motives  to  maintain  these  con- 
ditions against  internal  enemies.  Hence  at  once  the  da^ 
of  the  State  and  tlie  authority  of  the  State. 


§  359.  If  these  datiea  devolve  upon  the  State,  then  t 
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State  is  under  obligation  to  take   sucH   measures  as  are 
needful  for  efficiently  discharging  them. 

That  defensive  appliances  sufficient  to  meet  imminent 
dangers  must  be  provided,  every  one  admits.  Even  where 
no  attack  by  foreign  foes  seems  likely,  there  should  be 
maintained  adequate  forces  to  repel  invasion;  since  total 
unpreparedness  may  invite  attack.  Though  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  and  in  our  days,  descents  made  without  excuse  by 
plundering  hordes  may  not  have  to  be  guarded  against;  yet 
the  readiness  shown  by  peoples  called  civilized  to  hurl  large 
armies  upon  one  another  with  but  small  provocation,  makes 
it  manifest  that  even  the  most  advanced  nations  cannot 
prudently  trust  their  neighbours.  What  amount  of  military 
power  is  needful  for  safeguarding,  of  course  depends  on 
circumstances,  and  is  a  matter  of  judgment  in  each  case. 

But  while  the  need  for  maintaining  such  an  organization 
as  is  requisite  for  duly  discharging  the  first  duty  of  the 
State  is  fully  recognized,  the  need  for  maintaining  such  an 
organization  as  is  requisite  for  duly  discharging  its  second 
duty  is  far  from  fully  recognized.  As  we  have  seen  above,  the 
defence  of  citizens  one  against  another,  not  at  first  a  business 
of  the  government,  has  been  undertaken  by  it  but  gradually; 
and  even  in  the  most  civilized  societies  its  discharge  of  this 
business  is  still  but  partial,  and  the  propriety  of  full  dis- 
charge of  it  is  denied.  I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  State  for  guarding  citizens  against 
ofienders  classed  as  criminal,  is  not  admitted  and  fulfilled ; 
but  I  mean  that  the  State  neither  admits,  nor  is  supposed 
by  citizens  to  have,  any  responsibility  for  guarding  them 
against  offenders  classed  as  civil.  Though,  if  one  who 
receives  a  rude  push  invokes  the  agents  of  the  State,  they 
will  take  up  his  case  and  punish  the  assailant;  yet  if  he 
is  defrauded  of  an  estate  they  turn  deaf  cars  to  his  com- 
plaint, and  leave  him  either  to  bear  the  loss,  or  run  the  risk 
of  further  and  perhaps  greater  loss  in  carrying  on  a  suit  and 
possibly  appeals. 
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Not  by  lawyers  on\y,  but  by  most  otber  people  this  con- 
dition of  things  is  defended ;  and  the  proposition  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  administer  jnstice  withoat  cost,  in 
civil  as  well  as  in  criminal  cases,  is  ridiculed :  as,  indeed, 
every  more  eqaitable  arrangement  is  ridiculed  before 
Buccessfol  establishment  of  it  proves  its  propriety.  It  is 
argaed  that  did  the  State  arbitrate  between  men  gratia,  the 
courts  would  be  so  choked  with  cases  as  to  defeat  the  end 
by  delay  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  expense  entailed 
on  the  country.  But  this  objection  proceeds  upon  the 
vicions  assumption  that  while  one  thing  is  changed  other 
things  remain  the  same.  It  is  supposed  that  if  jastice  were 
certain  and  could  be  had  without  cost,  the  number  of  tres- 
passes would  be  as  great  as  now  when  it  is  uncertain  and 
expensive  I  The  truth  ia  that  the  immense  majority  of  civil 
oSencea  are  consequent  on  the  inefficient  administration  of 
justice — would  never  have  been  committed  had  the  penalties 
been  certain. 

But  when  we  come  to  contemplate  it,  it  is  a  marvelloas 
proposition,  this  which  the  objection  implies,  that  multi- 
tudinous citizens  should  be  left  to  bear  their  civil  wrongs  in 
silence  or  risk  ruin  in  trying  to  get  them  rectiGed;  and  all 
because  the  State,  to  which  they  have  paid  great  sums  in 
taxes,  cannot  be  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  defending 
them  !  The  public  evil  of  discharging  this  function  would 
be  so  great,  that  it  is  better  for  countless  citizens  to  safTer  tho 
evils  of  impoverishment  and  many  of  them  of  bankruptcy  I 
Meanwhile,  through  the  officers  of  its  local  agents,  the  State 
is  careful  to  see  that  their  atink-traps  are  in  order  1 

§  360.  One  further  duty  of  the  State,  indirectly  included 

in  tho  last  but  distinguishable  from  it,  must  be  set  down, 

and   its   consequences    specified.     I   refer  to  its   duty  in 

respect  of  the  inhabited  territory. 

For  employments  of  the  surface  other  than  those  already 
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establisbed^  and  tacitly  anthgrized  by  the  commnDity  tHrongh 
its  goyemment^  there  require  State  -  authorizations.  As 
trustee  for  the  nation  the  government  has  to  decide  whethar 
a  proposed  undertaking — ^road^  canal^  railway,  dock,  &c.— 
which  will  so  change  some  tract  as  to  make  it  permanently 
useless  for  ordinary  purposes,  promises  to  be  of  such  public 
utility  as  to  warrant  the  alienation  ;  and  has  to  fix  the  terms 
for  its  warrant :  terms  which,  while  they  deal  fairly  with 
those  who  stake  their  capital  in  the  enterprise,  and  while 
they  protect  the  rights  of  the  existing  community,  also 
keep  in  view  the  interests  of  future  generations,  who  will 
hereafter  be  supreme  owners  of  the  territory.  For  the 
achievement  of  these  several  ends,  the  equitable  arrange- 
ment would  seem  to  be,  not  a  permanent  alienation  of  the 
required  tract ;  nor  an  unscrupulous  breaking  of  the  con- 
tract by  the  State  at  will,  as  now ;  but  an  alienation  for  a 
specified  period,  with  the  understanding  that  the  conditions 
mBj,  at  the  termination  of  that  period,  be  revised. 

In  discharge  of  its  duties  as  trustee,  the  ruling  body  has 
to  exercise  a  further  control — allied  but  different.  If  not 
itself,  then  by  its  local  deputies,  it  has  to  forbid  or  allow  the 
breaking  up  of  streets,  roads,  and  other  public  spaces  for 
the  establishment  or  repair  of  water,  gas,  telegraph,  and 
kindred  appliances.  Such  supervisions  are  required  for 
protecting  each  and  all  members  of  the  community 
against  the  aggressions  of  particular  members  or  groups 
of  members. 

That  like  considerations  call  for  oversight  by  the  State  of 
rivers,  lakes,  or  other  inland  waters,  as  also  of  the  adjacent 
sea,  is  suflBciently  clear.  On  the  uses  made  of  these  and 
their  contents,  there  may  rightly  be  put  such  restraints  as 
the  interests  of  the  supreme  owner,  the  community,  demand. 

§  361.  And  now  what  are  these  duties  of  the  State  con- 
sidered under  their  most  general  aspect?     What  has  a 
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Bociety  in  its  corporate  capacity  to  do  for  its  members  tn 
their  indiridoal  capacities  f  The  answer  may  be  given  in 
several  ways. 

The  prosperity  of  a  species  is  best  subserved  when  among 
adolta  each  experieoces  the  good  and  evil  resolts  of  his  own 
natnre  and  consequent  condnct.  In  a  gregarioos  species 
fulfilment  of  this  need  implies  that  the  individuals  shall  not 
60  interfere  with  one  another  as  to  prevent  the  receipt  by 
each  of  the  beneStB  which  his  actions  naturally  bring  to 
him,  or  transfer  to  others  the  evils  which  his  actions 
naturally  bring.  This,  which  is  the  ultimate  law  of  species 
life  as  qualified  by  social  conditions,  it  is  the  bnsiuess 
of  the  social  aggregate,  or  incorporated  body  of  citizens, 
to  maintain. 

This  essential  requirement  has  to  be  maintained  by  all 
for  each,  because  each  cannot  effectually  maintain  it  for 
himself.  He  cannot  by  himself  repel  external  invaders; 
and  on  the  average,  his  resistance  to  internal  invaders,  if 
madebyhimself  or  with  theAid  of  a  few,  is  either  inefficient, 
or  daageroas,  or  costly,  or  wasteful  of  time,  or  all  of  these. 
To  which  add  that  universal  self-defence  implies  chronic 
antagonisms,  either  preventing  or  greatly  impeding  co- 
operation and  the  facilitations  to  life  which  it  brings. 
Hence,  in  distinguishing  between  things  to  be  done  by 
corporate  action  and  things  to  be  done  by  individual 
action,  it  is  clear  that,  whether  or  not  it  does  anything 
else,  corporate  action  may  rightly  be  used  to  prevent 
interferences  with  individual  action  beyond  such  as 
the  social  state  itself  necessitates. 

Each  citizen  wants  to  live,  and  to  live  as  fully  as  his 
surroundings  pennit.  This  being  the  desire  of  all,  it  resnlts 
thnt  all,  exercising  joint  control,  are  interested  in  seeing  that 
while  each  does  not  suffer  from  breach  of  the  relation 
between  acts  and  ends  in  his  own  person,  he  shall  not 
break  those  relations  in  the  persons  of  others.  The 
incorporated  mass  of  citizens  has  to  maintain  the  conditions 
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under  which  each  may  gain  the  fullest  life  compatible  with 
the  fullest  lives  of  fellow  citizens. 

Whether  the  State  has  other  duties  is  a  question  which 
remains  now  to  be  discussed.  Between  these  essential 
functions  and  all  other  functions  there  is  a  division  which, 
though  it  cannot  in  all  cases  be  drawn  with  precision^  is  yet 
broadly  marked.  To  maintain  intact  the  conditions  under 
which  life  may  be  carried  on  is  a  business  fundamentally 
distinct  from  the  business  of  interfering  with  the  carrying 
on  of  the  life  itself^  either  by  helping  the  individual  or 
directing  him,  or  restraining  him.  We  will  first  inquire 
whether  equity  permits  the  State  to  undertake  this  further 
business  ;  and  we  will  then  inquire  whether  considerations 
of  policy  coincide  with  considerations  of  equity. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  LIMITS  OP  STATB-DOTIES. 

§  362.  During  tLoae  early  stages  in  whicli  the  Family 
and  the  State  were  not  differentiatedj  there  naturally  arose 
the  theory  of  paternal  government.  The  members  of  the 
groap  were  "held  together  by  common  obedience  to  their 
highest  living  ascendant,  the  father,  grandfather,  or  great- 
grandfather." Ignoring  those  still  earlier  social  groups  of 
nhich  Sir  Henry  Maine  takes  no  acconnt,  we  may  accopt 
bis  generalization  that  among  Aryan  and  Scmilic  peoples, 
the  despotic  power  of  the  father  over  his  children,  surviving 
more  or  less  as  his  children  became  heads  of  families,  and 
as  again  their  children  did  the  same,  gave  a  general  cha- 
racter to  the  control  exercised  over  all  members  of  the 
group.  The  idea  of  government  thus  arising,  inevitably 
entered  into  the  idea  of  government  which  became  estab* 
lished  as  compound  familiea  grew  into  communities ;  and  it 
survived  when  many  of  such  small  communities,  not  allied 
in  blood  or  bat  remotely  allied,  became  consolidated  into 
larger  societies. 

llie  theory  of  paternal  government  originating  in  this  way 
is  a  theory  which  tacitly  asserts  the  propriety  of  unlimited 
government.  The  despotic  control  of  the  father  extends  to 
all  acts  of  hia  children;  and  the  patriarchal  government 
growing  out  of  it,  natarally  came  to  be  exercised  over  the 
entire  lives  of  those  who  were  subject.     The  stage  woa  one 
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in  whicli  distinctions  and  limitations  Had  not  yet  arisen; 
and  while  the  gronp  retained  sometliing  like  its  original 
constitation.  Having  in  the  main  a  common  origin  and 
Holding  in  partial  if  not  entire  community  tHe  inhabited 
tract  and  its  produce^  the  conception  of  government  as 
unlimited  in  range  was  probably  one  best  adapted  to 
the  requirements. 

But  this  ancient  social  idea^  like  ancient  religious  ideas^ 
survives,  or  continually  re-appears,  under  conditious  utterly 
unlike  those  to  which  it  was  appropriate.  The  notion  of 
paternal  government  is  entertained  in  a  vague  sentimental 
way,  without  any  attempt  being  made  definitely  to  conceive 
its  meaniug ;  and  consequently  without  any  perception  of 
the  inapplicability  of  the  notion  to  developed  societies. 
For  none  of  the  traits  of  paternal  government  as  it  origin- 
ally arose,  exists  now,  or  is  possible.    Observe  the  contrasts. 

Fatherhood  habitually  implies  ownership  of  the  means 
by  which  children  and  dependents  are  supported;  and 
something  like  such  ownership  continued  under  the  patri- 
archal form  of  rule.  But  in  developed  nations  not  only  is 
this  trait  absent,  but  the  opposite  trait  is  present.  The 
governing  agent  does  not  now  support  those  over  whom 
it  exercises  authority,  but  those  over  whom  it  exercises 
authority  support  the  governing  agent.  Under  paternal 
rule,  truly  so  called,  the  possessor  of  the  power,  being 
possessor  of  everything  else,  was  benefactor  to  his  children 
as  well  as  controller  of  them;  whereas  a  modem  govern- 
ment, along  with  a  power  which  is  in  chief  measure  given 
by  those  who  are  supposed  to  stand  in  the  place  of  children, 
cannot  be  in  such  sense  a  benefactor,  but  has  to  receive 
from  the  children  the  means  which  enable  it  to  do  anything 
for  them.  Again,  in  simple  and  compound  family-groups 
there  is  an  approach  to  identity  of  interests  between  rulers 
and  ruled  :  the  bonds  of  blood-relationship  go  far  to  insure 
a  regulative  action  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.  But 
in  advanced  societies  there  enter  into  the  political  relations 
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no  stioli  emotiona  as  tliose  arising  from  t&mHy  feeliaf; 
and  kinship,  wbict  Berre  to  check  the  self-seeking  of  the 
mling  agent,  be  it  king,  oligarchyj  or  snch  democratio 
body  aa  the  United  States  show  as.  Once  more,  the  snp-  % 
posed  parallel  foils  in  respect  of  knowledge  and  wisdom. 
With  the  primitive  paternal  power,  and  the  patriarchal 
power  derived  from  it,  there  generally  went  wider  expe- 
rience and  deeper  insight  than  were  possessed  hj  the 
descendants  who  were  raled.  Bat  in  developed  Bocieties 
no  such  contrast  exists  between  the  mental  snperiority  of 
those  supposed  to  stand  in  the  position  of  father,  and  the 
mental  inferiority  of  tJiose  snpposed  to  stand  in  the  posi- 
tion of  children.  Contrariwise,  among  those  figuratively 
spoken  of  as  children,  there  exist  many  who  are  at  once 
better  informed  and  intellectoally  stronger  than  the  mling- 
head,  single  or  maltiple,  as  the  case  may  be.  And  where, 
the  head  being  multiple,  the  so-called  children  have  to 
choose  from  among  themselves  those  who  shall  oonstitnte 
it,  they  habitually  ignore  Hie  best^fitted :  the  result  being 
that  rale  is  exercised  not  so  much  by  the  collective  wisdom 
as  by  the  collective  folly^— the  paternal  and  filial  relation  is 
in  another  way  reversed. 

Hence  that  theory  of  the  fnnetions  of  the  State  which  is 
based  on  this  assumed  parallelism  is  utterly  false.  The 
only  justification  for  the  analogy  between  parent  and  child 
and  government  and  people  is  the  childishness  of  the  people 
who  entertain  the  analogy. 

g  363.  A  conception  of  State-duties  which  is  connato  witli 
the  last  but  gradually  diverges  from  it,  must  next  be 
noticed.  I  refer  to  the  conception  generated  by  experiences 
of  those  governmental  actions  needful  for  carrying  on  warsj 
which,  up  to  recent  times,  have  been  its  chief  actions. 

In  social  groups  of  types  preceding  the  patriarchal, 
headship  becomes  established  by  frequent  wars;  and  in 
the  patriarchal  group  the  head  of  the  warriors  is  ordinarily 
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head  of  the  State.  This  identity,  continning  through  sub- 
sequent stages,  determines  the  nature  of  government  at 
large.  That  men  may  be  good  soldiers  they  must  not  only 
be  subordinate,  grade  under  grade,  and  must  not  only  be 
drilled  in  warlike  exercises,  but  must  have  their  daily 
habits  regulated  in  ways  conducive  to  efficiency.  More 
than  this:  the  soldier-king,  regarding  the  whole  com- 
munity as  a  body  from  which  soldiers  and  supplies  are  to 
be  drawn,  extends  his  control  over  the  entire  lives  of  his 
subjects.  And  since  nations  in  general  have  been,  as 
many  of  them  still  are,  predominantly  militant,  this  idea 
of  governmental  power,  with  its  concomitant  idea  of  the 
duties  of  the  State,  has  been  almost  universal. 

In  the  most  militant  of  Greek  States,  Sparta,  preparation 
for  war  was  the  business  of  b'fe,  and  the  whole  of  life  was 
regulated  with  a  view  to  this  preparation.  Though  in 
Athens  no  such  strenuous  efforts  to  achieve  this  end  were 
made,  yet  there  was  a  recognition  of  this  end  as  the  pre- 
dominant one.  Plato's  ideal  republic  was  one  in  which, 
by  education,  citizens  were  to  be  moulded  into  fitness  for 
social  requirements,  of  which  the  chief  was  national  defence; 
and  this  power  of  the  incorporated  community  over  its 
units  was  to  go  to  the  extent  of  regulating  the  procreation 
of  them, both  by  selection  of  parents  and  by  due  adjustment 
of  their  ages.  So,  too,  in  Aristotle's  Politics,  it  is  urged 
that  education  should  be  taken  out  of  the  charge  of  parents, 
and  that  the  different  classes  of  citizens,  differently  educated, 
should  be  respectively  adapted  to  public  needs :  authority 
being  also  assigned  to  the  legislator  to  regulate  marriage 
and  the  begetting  of  children.  Thus  the  conception  of 
governmental  functions  developed  by  militancy,  and  appro- 
priate to  a  fighting  body,  becomes  the  conception  of 
governmental  functions  at  large. 

Here,  as  before,  we  see  that  ideas,  sentiments,  and  habits 
appropriate  to  early  stages  of  development  survive  through- 
out later  stages,  to  which  they  are  no  longer  appropriate ; 
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and  pervert  the  prevailing  beliefs  and  actions.  For  ty 
many  the  conception  of  State-dnties  that  was  fit  for  Greek 
80ciE;tiea,  is  supposed  to  be  fit  for  modem  societies.  Though 
the  best  social  organizatioa  as  conceired  by  Socrates  and 
approved  by  Plato,  was  one  in  which  the  industrial  classes 
were  to  be  absolutely  eabject  bo  the  classes  above  them — 
thongh,  in  bis  Politics,  Aristotle,  regarding  the  family  as 
normally  consisting  of  freemen  and  slaves,  taught  tbat  in 
the  best-regnlated  States  no  mechanic  should  be  a  citizen, 
and  that  all  tillers  of  the  ground  should  be  serfs ;  yet  it 
is  believed  that  we  may  with  advantage  adopt  the  accom- 
panying theory  of  State-duties !  One  whose  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong  were  shown  in  the  belief  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  man  who  lives  the  life  of  a  mechanic  or  hired- 
servant  to  practise  virtue,  is  supposed  to  be  one  to  whose 
conceptions  of  right  and  wrong  in  social  affairs  we  may 
wisely  defer  I  It  ia  thought  that  the  ideas  appropriate  to 
a  society  organized  throughout  on  relations  of  ttatua,  are 
adapted  to  a  society  organized  throughout  on  relations  of 
contract  I  A  political  ethics  belonging  to  a  system  of 
compulsory  co-operation'  applies  also  to  a  system  of 
voluutary  co-operation  ]/ 

§  364.  There  is  indeed  the  excuse  that  to  some  extent 
among  ourselves,  and  to  a  much  larger  extent  among 
continental  peoples,  the  militant  life,  potential  when  not 
actual,  etill  forms  so  considerable,  and  in  many  cases  so 
great,  a  part  of  the  social  life  as  to  render  these  tradi- 
tional doctrines  appropriate. 

Compromise  between  old  and  new,  which  has  perpetually 
to  bo  made  in  practice,  has  to  be  made  also  in  theory ;  for 
this  must,  on  the  average,  conform  itself  to  practice.  It  is 
therefore  out  of  the  question  that  there  can  be  generally 
entertained  the  belief  that  governmental  action  should  be 
■ubject  to  certain  imperative  restraints.  The  doctrine  that 
ihcre  a  a  limited  sphere  within  which  only  State-control 
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may  riglitly  be  exercised^  is  a  doctrine  natnral  to  tHe 
peaceful  and  induBtrial  type  of  society  when  fully  developed ; 
and  is  not  natural  either  to  the  militant  type  or  to  types 
transitional  between  militancy  and  industrialism.  Just 
relations  between  the  community  and  its  units  cannot  exist 
during  times  when  the  community  and  its  units  are  jointly 
and  severally  committing  injustices  abroad.  Men  who  hire 
themselves  out  to  shoot  other  men  to  order,  asking  nothing 
about  the  equity  of  their  cause^  are  not  men  by  whom  there 
can  be  established  equitable  social  arrangements.  While 
the  nations  of  Europe  are  partitioning  among  themselves 
parts  of  the  Earth  inhabited  by  inferior  peoples,  with  cynical 
indifference  to  the  claims  of  these  peoples,  it  is  foolish  to 
expect  that  in  each  of  these  nations  the  government  can 
have  60  tender  a  regard  for  the  claims  of  individuals  as  to 
be  deterred  by  them  from  this  or  that  apparently  politic 
measure.  So  long  as  the  power  to  make  conquests  abroad 
is  supposed  to  give  rights  to  the  lands  taken,  there  must 
of  course  persist  at  home  the  doctrine  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament  can  do  anything — that  the  aggregate  will  may 
rightly  impose  itself  on  individual  wills  without  any  limit. 

It  may  indeed  be  contended  with  reason  that  under 
existing  conditions  belief  in  the  unrestricted  authority  of 
the  State  is  necessary.  The  tacit  assumption  that  the  con- 
trolling agency  which  a  community  appoints  or  accepts,  is 
subject  to  no  restraints,  has  the  defence  that  without  it 
there  could  not  be  ensured  that  combined  action  from  time 
to  time  required  for  meeting  emergencies.  As  in  war  lack 
of  faith  in  a  leader  may  be  a  cause  of  defeat,  so  in  war 
scepticism  respecting  governmental  authority  may  produce 
fatal  hesitations  and  dissensions.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
the  religion  of  enmity  so  largely  qualifies  the  religion  of 
amity,  the  doctrine  of  unlimited  State-authority  must  prevail. 

§  365.  And  now,  having  seen  how  the  current  conception 
of  State-duties  originated,  and  how  it  has  survived  into 


modern  conditions  for  wliich  it  is  bat  partially  adapted, 

we  are  thu  hotter  prepared  to  entertain  the  trne  conception 

_  of  State-duties.     After  recognizing  the  probability,  if  nob 

he  certainty,  that  a  theory  concerning  the  proper  sphere 

■of  government  which  was   fit   for  societies    organized    on 

iho  principle  of  cotopulaory  co-operation,  must  bt 

mocietiea  organized  on  the  principle  of  voluntary  co-opera- 

,  we  may  proceed  to  ask  what  is  the  theory  appropriate 

'  to  theae. 

Each   nation   constitutes   a  variety  of  the  human  raced 
The  welfare  of  humuuity  at  large  will  be  achieved  by  th«^ 
—prosperity  and  eprea,d  of  the  best  varietieB.     After  thei 
s  ended  tho  predatory  stage  of  progress — after  there  hai 
Mme  the  stage  in  which  the  competition  among  societies  in 
carried  on  without  violence,  there  will,  other  things  equal, 
be  an  increasing  predominancQ  of  societies  which  produce 
the  greatest  numbers  of  tho  best  individuals,     I*rodnction 
and  maintenance  of  the  heat  individuals   is  achieved   by 
conformity  to  the  law  that  each  shall  receive  the  good  and 
evil  results  of  his  own  nature  and  consequent  conduct;  and 
in  the  social  state,  the  conduct  of  each  bringing  to  him  these 
results,  must  be  restrained  within  the  limits  imposed  by 
the  presence  of  others  similarly  carrying  on  actions  and 
experiencing    results.      Hence,    other   tilings   equal,   the 
greatest   prosperity   and   multiplication    of   efficient  indi- 
vidnala  will  occur  where  each  is  so  constituted  that  he  can 
fulfil  the  requirements  of  his   own   nature  without   inter-J 
fering  with  tho  fulfilment  of  such  requirements  by  others.  , 

What,  then,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  society  in 
corporate  capacity,  that  is,  of  the  StntoF  Assuming  tbal 
it  is  no  longer  called  on  to  guard  against  external  daugcra 
what  docs  there  remain  which  it  is  called  on  to  do  ?  If  tbel 
desideratuu),  alike  for  the  individuals,  for  the  society,  and 
for  the  race,  is  that  tho  individuals  shall  be  such  as  can 
_fulfil  their  several  lives  subject  to  tho  conditions  named; 
1  it  is  for  the  society  in  its  corporate  capacity  to  insisi  J 
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that  these  conditions  shall  be  conformed  to.  Whether,  in 
the  absence  of  war^  a  goyemment  has  or  has  not  anything 
more  to  do  than  this^  it  is  clear  it  has  to  do  this.  And, 
by  implication,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  not  permissible  to  do 
anything  which  hinders  the  doing  of  this. 

Hence  the  question  of  limits  becomes  the  question 
whether^  beyond  maintaining  justice,  the  State  can  do  any- 
thing else  without  transgressing  justice.  On  consideration 
we  shall  find  that  it  cannot. 

§  366.  For  if  the  State  goes  beyond  fulfilment  of  its 
duty  as  above  specified,  it  must  do  this  in  one  or  both  of 
two  ways  which  severally  or  jointly  reverse  its  duty. 

Of  further  actions  it  undertakes^  one  class  comes  under 
the  definition  of  actions  which  restrain  the  freedom  of 
some  individuals  more  than  is  required  by  maintenance  of 
the  like  freedom  of  other  individuals ;  and  such  actions  are 
themselves  breaches  of  the  law  of  equal  freedom.  If  justice 
asserts  the  liberty  of  each  limited  only  by  the  like  liberties 
of  all,  then  the  imposing  of  any  further  limit  is  unjust ;  no 
matter  whether  the  power  imposing  it  be  one  man  or  a 
million  of  men.  As  we  have  seen  throughout  this  work, 
the  general  right  formulated,  and  all  the  special  rights 
deducible  from  it,  do  not  exist  by  authority  of  the  State ; 
but  the  State  exists  as  a  means  of  preserving  them.  Hence 
if,  instead  of  preserving  them,  it  trenches  upon  them,  it 
commits  wrongs  instead  of  preventing  wrongs.  Though 
not  in  every  society,  yet  in  our  society,  the  killing  of  all 
infants  which  do  not  reach  the  standard  of  goodness 
required  by  public  authority,  would  probably  be  regarded 
as  murder,  even  though  committed  by  many  individuals 
instead  of  one ;  and  though  not  in  early  times,  yet  in  our 
time,  the  tying  of  men  to  the  lands  they  were  born  on,  and 
the  forbidding  any  other  occupations  than  prescribed  ones, 
would  bo  considered  as  intolerable  aggressions  on  their 
liberties.     But  if  these  larger  inroads  on  their  rights  are 
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wrong,  tlien  »lso  are  smaller  inroads.  As  we  hold  that  a 
theft  is  a  theft  whether  the  amount  stolen  bo  a  pound  or  a 
penny,  so  we  must  hold  that  an  aggression  ia  an  aggression 
whether  it  be  great  or  small. 

In  the  other  class  of  cases  the  wrong  is  general  and 
indirect,  instead  of  being  special  and  direct.  Money 
taken  from  the  citizen,  not  to  pay  the  costa  of  guarding 
from  injnry  his  person,  property,  and  liberty,  but  to  pay 
the  costs  of  other  actions  to  which  he  has  given  no 
assent,  inflicts  injury  instead  of  prerenting  it.  Names 
and  customs  veil  so  much  the  facts,  that  we  do  not  com- 
monly see  in  a  tax  a  dimination  of  freedom;  and  yet  it 
clearly  is  one.  The  money  taken  represents  so  much  labour 
gone  through,  and  the  product  of  that  labour  being  taken 
away,  either  leaves  the  iudividual  to  go  without  snch  benefit 
as  was  achieved  by  it  or  else  to  go  through  more  labour.  In 
feudal  days,  when  the  subject-classea  had,  ander  the  namo 
of  coreets,  to  londer  services  to  their  lords,  specified  in  time 
or  work,  the  partial  slavery  was  manifest  enough;  and 
when  the  services  were  commuted  for  money,  the  relation 
remained  the  same  in  substance  though  changed  in  form. 
So  is  it  now.  Tax-payers  are  subject  to  a  State-corvee, 
wliich  is  none  the  less  decided  because,  instead  of  giving 
their  special  kinds  of  work,  they  give  equivalent  sums;  and 
if  the  corvee  in  its  original  audisguised  form  was  a  depriva- 
tion of  ireedom,  so  is  it  in  its  modern  disguised  form. 
"  Thus  much  of  your  work  shall  be  devoted,  not  to  your 
own  purposes,  but  to  our  purposes,"  say  the  authorities  to 
the  citizens;  and  to  whatever  extent  this  is  carried,  to  that 
extent  the  citizens  become  slaves  of  the  government. 

"  But  they  are  slaves  for  their  own  advantage,"  will  be 
the  reply — "and  the  things  to  be  done  with  the  money 
taken  from  them  are  things  which  will  in  one  way  or  other 
conduce  to  their  welfare."  Tes,  that  is  the  theory — a 
theory  not  qoite  in  harmony  with  the  vast  mass  of  mis- 
chievous legislation  filling  the    statute-books.    But   this 
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reply  is  not  to  the  purpose.  The  qnestion  is  a  qnestion 
of  jastice;  and  even  supposing  that  the  benefits  to  be 
obtained  by  these  extra  public  expenditures  were  fairly 
distributed  among  all  who  furnish  funds^  which  they  are 
not,  it  would  still  remain  true  that  they  are  at  variance  with 
the  fundamental  principle  of  an  equitable  social  order.  A 
man's  liberties  are  none  the  less  aggressed  upon  because 
those  who  coerce  him  do  so  in  the  belief  that  he  will 
be  benefited.  In  thus  imposing  by  force  their  wills  upon 
his  will,  they  are  breaking  the  law  of  equal  freedom  in 
his  person;  and  what  the  motive  may  be  matters  not. 
Aggression  which  is  flagitious  when  committed  by  one  is 
not  sanctified  when  committed  by  a  host. 

Doubtless  most  persons  will  read  with  astonishment  this 
denial  of  unrestricted  State-power,  and  this  tacit  assertion 
that  the  State  commits  an  offence  when  it  exceeds  the 
prescribed  limits.  In  all  places  and  times  the  beliefs 
which  accompany  the  established  institutions  and  habits, 
seem  to  those  who  hold  them  uncontrovertible.  The  fury 
of  religious  persecution  has  everywhere  had  behind  it  the 
conviction  that  dissent  from  the  current  creed  implied 
deliberate  wickedness  or  demoniacal  possession.  It  was 
thought  monstrous  to  question  the  authority  of  the  Church 
in  days  when  the  Pope  was  supreme  over  kings ;  and  at 
the  present  time,  in  parts  of  Africa,  how  monstrous  it  is 
thought  to  reject  the  local  creed  is  shown  by  the  remark 
concerning  disbelieving  Europeans — "What  fools  these 
white  men  are  I "  So  has  it  been  politically.  As  in  Fiji 
where,  until  recently,  a  man  stood  unbound  to  be  killed, 
himself  declaring  that  ''whatever  the  king  says  must  be 
done,"  it  was  held  impossible  to  doubt  the  unbounded 
power  of  the  ruling  man — as  throughout  Europe,  while 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  universally 
accepted,  the  assertion  that  the  many  ought  not  to  obey 
the  one  was  regarded  by  nearly  all  as  the  worst  of  crimes — 
as,  even  but  a  century  ago,  a  Church-and-King  mob  were 
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ready  to  take  tlie  life  of  a  preacher  who  pablicly  dieseDted 
from  the  established  forms  of  gOTemmeat,  political  and 
.  ecclesiastical }  so  ia  it  ia  a  measure  even  still.  One  who 
denies  the  onlimited  authority  of  the  State  is  sare  to  bo 
regarded  by  men  at  lai^  as  a  fool  or  a  fanatic.  Instead 
of  that  **  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king,"  we  have  now 
the  divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  parliament.  The  many- 
headed  government  appointed  by  mnltitndea  of  ignorant 
people,  which  has  replaced  the  single-headed  government 
supposed  to  be  appointed  by  heaven,  claims,  and  is  accorded, 
the  same  unrestricted  powers.  The  sacred  right  of  the 
majority,  who  ate  mostly  stapid  and  ill-informed,  to  coerce 
the  minority,  often  more  intelligent  and  better-informed,  is 
supposed  to  extend  to  all  commands  whatever  which  the 
majority  may  issue ;  and  the  rectitude  of  this  arrangement 
is  considered  self-evident. 

Hence,  jnst  as  among  those  who  nphold  the  "sacred 
duty  of  blood-revenge,"  the  injunction  to  forgivo  injuries 
is  unlikely  to  meet  with  much  acceptance ;  so  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  among  party  politicians,  eagerly  competing 
with  one  another  to  gain  votes  by  promising  State-aids  of 
countless  kinds,  any  attention  will  be  paid  to  a  doctrine  of 
State-duties  which  excludes  the  great  mass  of  their  favourite 
schemes.  But  in  face  of  all  the  contemptuous  reprobation 
coming  from  them,  it  must  still  be  asserted,  as  above,  that 
their  schemes  are  at  variance  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  a  harmonious  sociuJ  life. 

§  367.  Here,  if  kept  strictly  within  its  limits,  this  division 
of  the  Principles  of  Ethica  should  be  brought  to  a  close. 
Having  seen  what  is  the  dictum  of  absolute  ethics  respecting 
the  duties  of  the  State,  and  having  seen  what  quaMcationa 
are  implied  by  that  relative  ethics  which  takes  cognizance 
of  tho  requirements  generated  by  international  aggres- 
siveness— having  further  seen  that  during  tho  transition 
between  the  militant  and  industrial  forms  of  social  life,  an 
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unduly  exalted  conception  of  State-authority  (wHch  is 
natural  and  in  large  measure  necessary)  fosters  a  multi- 
plicity of  unjust  State-actions;  there  remains^  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view,  no  more  to  be  said.  But  it  will  be 
desirable  here  to  devote  some  space  to  the  proofs  that 
these  actions  which  are  unjust  in  theory  are  also  impolitic 
ia  practice. 

The  subject  is  a  vast  one,  and  cannot  of  course  be  fully 
dealt  with  in  the  space  available.  It  will  not  be  practicable 
to  do  more  than  present  in  outline  the  various  divisions  of 
the  argument,  with  such  few  illustrations  as  are  needful  to 
indicate  their  bearings. 

We  will  first  deal  with  the  State  considered  generally  as 
an  instrumentality,  in  contrast  with  other  instrumentalities. 
We  will  examine  next  the  assumption  that  it  has  a  nature 
fitting  it  to  remedy  other  evils  than  those  entailed  by 
aggression,  external  or  internal.  We  will  then  consider 
the  validity  of  the  reasons  for  ascribing  to  it  the  duty  and 
the  power  of  achieving  positive  benefits.  And  we  will 
end  by  inquiring  whether  the  ultimate  purpose — a  higher 
development  of  human  nature — ^is  likely  to  be  aided  or 
hindered  by  its  extended  activities* 


Note.  Kespecting  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the 
following  three  chapters,  it  seems  proper  to  say  that  their 
validity  mast  not  be  measured  solely  by  the  evidence  given, 
and  the  arguments  used,  in  support  of  them.  For  the  full 
vindication  of  these  conclusions,  and  for  the  multitudinous 
facts  which  justify  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  various 
essays  from  time  to  time  published,  and  now  re-published 
in  the  library  edition  of  my  Essays.  The  titles  of  them 
are : — ^'  Over-Legislation ;  '*    ''  Bepresentative  Government 
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— What  is  it  Good  for  f  "  "  State-Tamperings  with  Money 
and  Banks  ;  "  "  The  CoIlectiTe  Wisdom  ;  "  "  Political 
Fetishism ; "  aad  "  Specialized  Administration."  To  these 
may  be  added  sundry  chapters  forming  the  latter  part  of 
Social  Statitx,  at  present  withdrawn  from  circnlation,  but 
selected  portians  of  which  I  hope  presently  to  re-pnbliah. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

TIIB  LIMITS  OF  STATE-DUTIES  CONTINUED. 

§  368.  We  saw  (in  Chap.  XXIII.)  that  at  a  later  stage  of 
evolution  a  society  may  acquire  a  nature  fundamentally 
unlike  the  nature  it  had  at  an  earlcr  stage;  and  we  drew  the 
corollary  that  a  theory  of  State-duties  appropriate  when  it 
had  one  nature  must  be  inappropriate  when  it  has  the  other 
nature.  Here  we  have  to  draw  a  further  corollary.  The 
implied  change  of  nature  absolves  the  State  from  various 
functions  for  which  it  was  at  first  the  best  agent;  and 
generates  for  these  functions  other  and  better  agents. 

While  war  was  the  business  of  life,  while  militant 
organization  was  imperative,  and  while  coercive  rule  was 
needful  for  disciplining  improvident  men  and  curbing  their 
anti-social  natures,  agencies  of  a  non-governmental  kind 
could  not  develop.  Citizens  had  neither  the  means,  nor 
the  experience,  nor  the  characters,  nor  the  ideas,  needed 
for  privately  co-operating  in  extensive  ways.  Hence  all 
large  purposes  devolved  on  the  State.  If  roads  Lad  to  be 
made,  if  canals  had  to  be  cut,  if  aqueducts  had  to  be  built, 
the  only  instrumentality  was  governmental  power  exercised 
over  slaves. 

But  with  decline  of  militancy  and  rise  of  industrialism 
— the  decay  of  the  system  of  status  and  growth  of  the 
system  of  contract — there  have  gradually  become  possible, 
and  have  gradually  arisen,  multitudinous  voluntary  aaso- 
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ciationa  among'  citizens  for  discbarging  nameroos  kinds  of 
f  UDctioDB.  Tliis  resalt  has  been  consequent  on  modiGcations 
of  babita,  dispositions,  and  modes  of  thought,  which  have 
been,  generation  after  generation,  produced  by  the  daily 
exchange  of  services  under  agreement,  in  place  of  the  daily 
enforcing  of  aervicea.  One  result  is  that  there  can  now  bo 
ncbieTed  without  goyemmental  power,  yarions  ends  which 
in  early  days  gorernmantal  power  alone  could  achieve. 

In  discussing  the  sphere  of  State-action  we  must  take  into 
account  this  profoundly  significant  fact.  More  than  this: 
we  must  take  into  accoant  a  manifest  inference.  The 
changes  above  indicated  are  far  from  being  ended;  and  we 
are  justified  in  concluding  that  with  further  progress  of 
them  there  may  rightly  go  farther  relinquishment  of 
functions  which  the  Btate  once  dischar^d. 

§  3C9.  That  such  relinquishment  of  functions  by  the  State, 
and  assumption  of  them  by  other  agencies,  constitutes  a  pro- 
gress, should  be  manifest  to  all  who  know  anything  about  tbe 
laws  of  organization  ;  though,  unhappily,  this  truth  seems  no 
more  appreciated  by  them  than  by  those  who  began  their 
school-days  with  making  nonsense-verses  and  pass  their 
mature  years  in  pushing  forward  od  caplandum  legislatiou. 
For  concerning  individual  organisms  and  social  organisms, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  advance  from  lower  to 
higher,  is  marked  by  increasing  heterogeneity  of  structures 
and  increasing  subdivision  of  functions.  In  both  cases 
there  is  mutual  dependence  of  parts,  which  becomes  greater 
OS  the  type  becomes  higher;  and  while  this  implies  a  pro- 
grossing  limitation  of  one  function  to  one  part,  it  implies 
also  a  progressing  fitness  of  such  part  for  snch  fnnction. 

When,  some  fifty  years  ago,  Milne-Edwards  gave  to  this 
principle  of  development  in  animals  the  name  "physiological 
division  of  labour,"  he  recognized  the  parallelism  between 
vital  economy  and  social  economy;  and  this  parallelism  has 
been  since  growing  ever  clearer.     But  though  among  .the 
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cnltured  few,  tliere  is  now  some  vagae  recognition  of  it; 
and  tliongh  more  especially  the  increasing  division  of 
labour  which  the  industrial  part  of  the  social  organism 
displays,  has  been  made  familiar  by  political  economists, 
and  the  advantages  of  it  duly  insisted  upon ;  there  is  little 
or  no  perception  of  the  truth  that  the  principle  holds  also 
within  the  controlling  part,  and  throughout  its  relations  to 
the  other  parts.  Even  without  the  facts  which  illustrate  it, 
we  might  be  certain  that  specialization,  with  consequent 
limitation,  normally  takes  place  in  the  regulative  structures 
of  a  society  as  in  all  its  other  structures ;  that  advantage  is 
achieved  by  such  specialization  and  limitation;  and  that 
any  reverse  change  constitutes  a  retrogression. 

The  implication  is  therefore  the  same  as  before.  All- 
embracing  State-functions  characterize  a  low  social  type ; 
and  progress  to  a  higher  social  type  is  marked  by  relin- 
quishments of  functions. 

§  370.  Most  readers  will  feel  little  faith  in  these  general 
conclusions.  It  will  be  needful  to  enforce  them  by  argu- 
ments more  readily  appreciated. 

In  §  5  I  named  the  &ct  that  the  welfare  of  any  living 
body  depends  on  the  due  proportioning  of  its  several  parts 
to  their  several  duties;  and  that  the  needful  balance  of 
power  among  the  parts  is  effected  by  a  constant  competition 
for  nutriment,  and  the  flowing  to  each  of  a  quantity 
corresponding  to  its  work.  That  competition  throughout 
the  industrial  parts  of  a  society  achieves  a  kindred  balance 
in  a  kindred  way,  needs  no  proof ;  and  that  social  needs  at 
large  are  best  subserved  by  carrying  out,  wherever  possible, 
this  relation  between  effort  and  benefit,  is  manifest. 

Now  in  all  those  non-governmental  co-operations  consti- 
tuting the  greater  part  of  modern  social  life,  this  balancing 
is  spontaneously  effected.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  principle 
of  supply  and  demand  as  displayed  throughout  our  indus- 
trial organization ;  and  I  need  not  do  more  than  hint  that  this 
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same  principle  Iiolds  tbroaghout  all  otlier  non-goTemmental 
agencies — ^bodies  for  voluntary  religiooa  teaching,  philan- 
tbropic  associations,  trades  unions.  Among  all  such,  activity 
and  growth,  or  qaiescence  and  decay,  occnr  according  as 
they  do  or  do  not  falfil  wants  that  are  felt.  Kor  is  this  a\\. 
A  truth  which  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  is  that  under 
this  stress  of  competition,  each  of  these  agencies  is  impelled 
to  perform  the  greatest  amount  of  function  in  return  for  a 
given  amount  of  natrition.  Moreover,  competition  conatantlj 
impels  it  to  improve ;  to  which  end  it  not  only  utilizes  the 
best  appliances  but  is  anxious  to  get  the  best  men.  The 
direct  relation  between  efficiency  and  prosperity  obliges  all 
voluntary  co-operations  to  work  at  high  pressure. 

Contrariwise,  the  compulsory  co-operations  by  which 
governmental  actions  are  effected,  instead  of  direct  relations 
between  fanction  and  natrition,  show  us  highly  indirect 
relations.  Pablic  departments,  all  of  them  regimented  after 
the  militant  fashion,  all  supported  by  taxes  forcibly  taken, 
and  severally  responsible  to  their  heads,  mostly  appointed 
for  party  reasons,  are  not  immediately  dependent  for  their 
means  of  living  and  growing  on  those  whom  they  are 
designed  to  benefit.  There  is  no  fear  of  bankruptcy  to 
prompt  efficient  and  rapid  performance  of  duty;  there  is  no 
taking  away  of  business  by  an  opponent  who  does  work 
more  economically ;  there  ie  no  angmenting  of  profits  by 
adopting  improvements,  still  less  by  devising  them.  Every 
kind  of  defect  results.  As  was  lately  said  to  me  by  one 
official  concerning  another,  on  wbose  remissness  I  was 
commenting — "  Oh,  he  gete  good  pay  and  doesn't  want  to 
be  bothered."  In  consequence  of  this  indirectness  of 
relation  between  benefits  yielded  and  payments  received, 
governmental  agencies  may  continue  to  exist  and  draw 
funds  for  years,  and  sometimes  for  generations,  after  they 
have  ceased  to  be  of  service;  and  when  they  are  weak, 
or  careless,  or  slow,  the  inefficiency  has  to  be  rectified  by 
pressure  exercised  through  the  governmental  machine — ■. 
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macliine  so  cnmbrons  and  complex  that  only  great  pressure 
exercised  witH  great  patience  can  effect  tlie  needful  change. 

§  371.  Every  day's  papers  thrust  illustrations  of  these 
truths  before  the  worlds  in  relation  even  to  those  essential 
functions  which  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  devolve  on 
the  State.  The  ill-working  of  the  appliances  for  national 
protection  and  individual  protection  is  a  ceaseless  scandal. 

Army-administration  is  exemplified  by  the  retention  of  a 
royal  duke  as  commander-in-chief,  by  the  multiplicity  of 
generals  made  in  satisfaction  of  class-interests,  by  promotion 
that  is  only  in  small  measure  determined  by  merit.  It  is 
again  exemplified  by  keeping  our  own  ofiSicers  in  ignorance 
of  improvements  which  foreign  oflSicers  are  allowed  to  see ; 
and  by  the  repeated  leaking  out  of  secrets  through  employh 
in  the  arsenals.  And  it  is  yet  again  exemplified  by  the 
astounding  disclosures  respecting  stores — ^bayonets  that 
bend,  swords  that  break,  cartridges  that  jam,  shells  of 
wrong  sizes ;  so  that,  as  said  by  the  Inquiry  Commission  of 
1887 : — '^  The  present  system  is  directed  to  no  definite 
object;  it  is  regulated  by  no  definite  rules;  it  makes  no 
regular  stated  provision,  either  for  the  proper  supply  and 
manufacture  of  warlike  stores,  or  for  enforcing  the  respon- 
sibility of  those  who  fail  to  make  them  properly,  or  for 
ascertaining  the  fact  that  they  are  made  improperly." 

That  ihe  Navy  keeps  the  Army  in  countenance,  complaint, 
inquiry,  and  exposure,  continually  remind  us.  All  remember 
the  story  of  the  naval  evolutions  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee,  when,  without  the  stress  of  a  sea-fight,  more  than 
a  dozen  vessels,  great  and  small,  came  to  grief  in  one  way 
or  other — collisions,  explosions,  breakdowns  of  engines,  and 
so  forth.  And  then  there  were  the  smaller  but  equally 
significant  disasters  which,  in  the  same  year,  attended  the 
cruise  of  24  torpedo  boats  down  channel  and  back ;  during 
which  8  of  the  24  were  more  or  less  disabled.  Vessels  that 
will  not  steer,  guns  that  burst,  ships  that  run  aground,  are 
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freqaently  reported ;  and  tteo,  furnishing  a  significant 
contrast,  wben  a  firet-claBS  man-of-war,  the  Sultan,  after 
mnning  on  a  rock,  sinks  and  is  regarded  by  the  Admiralty 
as  lost,  it  is  raised  again  and  Bared  by  a  private  company. 
To  which  add  that  the  report  concerning  Admiralty-admin- 
istration issned  in  March,  1887,  showed  that  "sach  manage- 
ment  as  is  here  disclosed  wonld  bring  any  commercial  firm 
into  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  a  few  months." 

Similarly  is  it  with  the  making  and  administration  of 
laws.  So  constant  is  the  exposare  of  folly  and  failure,  that 
the  public  sense  of  them  is  seared.  In  parliameotary 
procedure  we  meet  with  the  extremes  of  ntter  recklessness 
and  irrational  carefulness :  now  a  bill  is  hurried  through 
all  its  stages  without  debate,  and  now,  after  careful  con- 
sideration has  delayed  its  enactment,  it  is  dropped  and  has 
to  pass  through  the  whole  process  again  next  session. 
While  we  see  the  amending  and  re-amending  of  clauses 
aimed  to  meet  every  contingency,  we  see  the  whole  Act 
when  passed  thrown  on  to  the  immense  chaotic  heap  of 
preceding  legislation,  making  its  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. Complaint  and  denunciation  lead  to  nothing. 
Hero,  in  1867,  ia  the  report  of  a  commission  formed  of 
leading  lawyera  and  statesmen — Cranworth,  Westbury, 
Cairns,  and  others — urging  the  need  for  a  digest  as  a 
preparation  for  a  codej  and  urging  that  it  is  a  national 
duty  to  provide  citizens  with  a  means  of  knowing  the  laws 
they  have  to  conform  to.  Tet,  though  the  question  has 
been  occasionally  raised,  nothing  has  been  done — nothing, 
that  is,  by  the  State,  but  something  by  private  individuals  : 
Chitty's  Equity  Index  and  Sir  James  Stephen's  Digest  of 
the  Oriminal  Law,  hare  to  some  extent  taught  legislatora 
what  has  been  done  by  themselves  and  their  predecessors. 
Then  there  is  the  fact,  to  Uie  monstrosity  of  which  custom 
blinds  us,  that  even  lawyera  do  not  know  what  the  bearings 
of  a  new  Act  are  until  judges  have  made  decisions  under  it; 
while  the  judges  themselves  exclaim  againet  the  bungling 
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legislation  they  have  to  interpret :  one  jadge  saying  of  a 
clause  that  he  ''  did  not  believe  its  meaning  was  compre- 
hended either  by  the  draughtsman  who  drew  it''  or  ''the 
parliament  that  adopted  it/'  and  another  declaring  that ''  it 
was  impossible  for  human  skill  to  find  words  more  calcu- 
lated to  puzzle  everybody/'  As  a  natural  consequence  we 
have  every  day  appeals  and  again  appeals— decisions  being 
reversed  and  re-reversed,  and  the  poorer  litigants  being 
compelled  to  submit  by  the  wealthier  ones,  who  can  ruin 
them  by  going  from  court  to  court.  The  incredible  dis- 
proportion of  sentences,  too,  is  a  daily  scandal.  Here  a 
hungry  harvester  is  sent  to  prison  for  eating  a  pennyworth 
of  the  field-beans  he  was  cutting,  as  happened  at  Faversham ; 
and  there  a  rich  man  who  has  committed  a  violent  assault 
has  to  pay  a  fine  which  to  him  is  trivial.  Still  more 
disgraceful  is  the  treatment  of  men  charged  with  un- 
proved offences,  and  men  who  have  been  proved  innocent : 
these  being  kept  in  prison  for  months  before  trials  which 
show  them  to  be  guiltless,  and  those,  after  bearing  long 
punishments  before  their  innocence  is  shown,  being  granted 
''free  pardons"  and  no  compensation  for  inflicted  sufferings 
and  damaged  lives. 

Even  the  smallest  daily  transaction — the  paying  of  a 
cabman  or  the  purchase  of  a  neck-tie — serves  to  remind  one 
of  official  bungling ;  for  how  can  it  be  better  shown  than 
by  the  coinage  ?  In  this  we  have  frequent  changes  where 
changes  are  undesirable.  We  have  mixed  systems :  decimal, 
duodecimal,  and  nondescript.  Until  recently  we  had  two 
scarcely-distinguishable  pieces  for  threepence  and  four- 
pence;  we  had,  four  years  since,  the  Jubilee-sixpence  with- 
drawn because  it  simulated  a  half-sovereign  so  exactly  that  it 
needed  only  to  be  gilt  to  pass  for  one.  We  have  the 
lately-introduced  four-shilling  piece,  only  by  deliberato 
inspection  distinguishable  from  a  five-shilling  piece.  In 
most  cases  there  lacks  the  one  needful  piece  of  information 
•^the  declared  value  of  the  coin.     And  once  more  there 
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Bre  no  proper  ftdjnstments  to  the  demands :  eTerywhere 
there  is  an  nnsatisSed  cry  for  small  change. 

So  that  the  inference  which  the  general  laws  of  organ- 
izatioQ  compel  ns  to  draw,  is  inductively  verified  in  respect 
of  the  three  all-essential  departments  of  the  State,  as  well 
as  in  a  subordinate  department,  by  evidence  which  every 
day  increases. 

§  372.  There  are  two  leading  implications  of  this  general 
truth  above  exhibited  in  the  abstract,  and  above  exemplified 
in  the  concrete. 

If  people  at  large  tolerate  the  extravagance,  the  etnpidity, 
the  carelessness,  the  obstmctiveness,  daily  exemplified  in 
the  military,  naval,  and  legal  administrations;  macb  more 
will  they  tolerate  them  when  exemplified  in  departments 
which  are  neither  so  vitally  important  nor  ocunpy  so  large 
a  space  in  the  pnblic  mind.  The  vices  of  officialism  must 
exist  throughoat  public  organisations  of  every  kind,  aud 
m.iy  be  expected  to  go  to  greater  extremes  where  the  neces- 
sity for  checking  them  is  less  pressing.  Not  only,  then, 
nay  we  rationally  conclade  that  when,  beyond  its  essential 
functions,  the  State  undertakes  non-essential  functions,  it 
will  perform  these  equally  ill,  but  we  may  rationally  con- 
clude that  its  performance  of  them  will  be  still  worse. 

The  second  implication  is  that  the  ill-performance  of 
essential  functions  is  itself  made  more  extreme  by  the 
absorption  of  attention  and  energy  in  discharging  non- 
eesential  functions.  It  cannot  but  be  that  the  power  to 
conduct  a  few  businesses  is  diminished  by  the  addition  of 
many  other  businesses  to  be  conducted ;  and  it  cannot  but 
be  that  when  public  criticism  is  directed  to  shortcomings 
of  many  kinds  it  most  be  lees  efficient  than  wlien  directed 
to  shortcomings  of  few  kinds.  If,  instead  of  being 
almost  wholly  occupied  with  other  things.  Parliament  were 
occupied  almost  wholly  with  the  administrations  for  external 
protection  and  internal  protection,  no  one  will  dare  to  deny 
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that  these  wonld  be  more  efficient  than  now ;  and  no  one 
will  dare  to  assert  that,  if  discussions  on  the  platform  and 
in  the  press  were  almost  wholly  about  these  administrations 
instead  of  being  almost  wholly  about  other  things,  the 
public  would  tolerate  such  inefficiency  of  them  as  it  now  does. 
Thus  whether  we  wish  to  avoid  the  multiplication  of  ill- 
performed  functions,  or  whether  we  wish  to  have  the 
essential  functions  better  performed,  the  requirement  is  the 
same — limitation.  Specialization  of  functions  directly 
improves  the  discharge  of  each  function  by  adjusting 
the  organ  to  it,  and  indirectly  improves  the  discharge  of 
other  functions  by  permitting  each  to  acquire  an  appro- 
priate organ. 

■ 

§  373.  The  foregoing  reasons  for  concluding  that  in  the 
administration  of  social  affairs  the  just  is  also  the  politic,  will 
weigh  but  little  with  the  majority.  The  beliefs  in  natural 
law  and  the  universality  of  causation  are  not  very  strong 
even  in  the  scientific  world  when  vital  phenomena  are  in 
question;  and  they  are  very  feeble  in  the  outer  world. 
Only  such  of  the  above  arguments  as  are  based  on  facts 
daily  published  are  likely  to  tell ;  and  the  adequacy  of  even 
these  will  be  denied  by  most. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  needful  to  reinforce  them  by  others 
drawn  from  evidences  directly  relevanh.  Let  ub  devote  a 
chapter  to  these* 
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THE  LIMITS  OP  STATE-DUTIES  CONTINUED. 

§  371.  "  In  simple  matters  direct  perception  cannot  bo 
trusted :  to  insure  trastworthy  conclusions  we  must  nso 
oome  mode  of  measurement  liy  which  the  imperfections 
of  the  senses  may  be  corrected.  Contrariwise,  in  complex 
matters  unaided  contemplation  suffices  :  we  can  adequately 
sum  up  and  bnlnnce  the  evidences  without  reference  to  any 
general  tmth." 

Does  aiiiona  smile  at  this  absurd  proposition?  Wliy 
should  he  do  so  F  The  probabilities  are  ten  to  one  that, 
under  a  disguised  form,  this  proposition  forms  part  of  his 
tacitly-accepted  creed.  If  he  bears  of  an  artizan  who 
pooh-poohs  thermometers,  and  says  he  can  tell  better  by 
his  hand  what  is  the  right  temperature  for  the  liquid  ho 
USPS,  the  reader,  knowing  that  the  sensation  of  heat  or 
cold  which  anything  yields  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
tempcratnre  of  the  hand,  sees  how  absurd  is  this  self- 
confidence  resulting  from  want  of  knowledge.  But  he  sees 
no  absurdity  in  the  attempt  to  reach  without  any  guiding 
principle  a  right  conclusion  respecting  the  consequences  of 
some  action  affecting  in  multitadinoos  ways  millions  of 
people :  here  there  needs  no  kind  of  meter  by  which  to 
test  the  correctness  of  direct  impressions.  If,  for  instance, 
the  question  is  whether  he  shall  advocate  the  system  of 
payment  by   results  in   State-aided  schools,  he  thinks  it 
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obvious  tliat  the  stimnlns  given  by  it  to  teachers  cannot 
fail  to  be  beneficial  to  pnpQs.  It  does  not  occur  to  him 
that  perhaps  the  induced  pressure  will  be  too  great ;  that 
perhaps  it  will  foster  a  mechanical  receptivity ;  that  mere 
cram  may  end  in  ultimate  aversion  to  learning ;  that  there 
may  be  prompted  special  attention  to  clever  pupils  whose 
success  will  profit  the  teacher,  and  consequent  neglect  of 
dull  ones;  that  a  system  which  values  knowledge  for 
gaining  money-grants,  and  not  for  its  own  sake,  is  unlikely 
to  produce  healthy  intelligence;  and  that  even  the  teachers 
under  such  a  system  are  likely  to  become  mere  machines. 
Seeing,  as  he  thinks  quite  clearly,  the  immediate  results, 
and  either  not  perceiving  at  all  the  remote  results  or 
making  light  of  them,  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  plan  will 
be  a  good  one.  And  then  when,  after  some  20  years 
the  effects  of  the  plan  are  found  to  be  so  injurious  that  it  is 
abandoned,  after  having  damaged  the  healths  of  millions 
of  children  and  inflicted  an  immeasurable  amount  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  pain,  he  is  not  in  the  least  the  wiser  for 
his  disastrous  misjudgment,  but  is  ready  next  day  to  decide 
about  some  newly  proposed  scheme  in  the  same  way — ^by 
simple  inspection  and  balancing  probabilities.  That  is,  as 
above  said,  though  the  aid  of  general  principles  is  thought 
needful  in  simple  matters,  it  is  thought  not  needful  in  the 
most  complex  matters. 

And  yet  a  minute's  thought  should  make  it  clear  to 
every  one  not  only  that  these  unguided  judgments  are  very 
likely  to  be  wrong,  but  also  that  there  must  exist  some 
guidance  by  which  correct  judgments  may  be  reached. 
For  what  can  be  more  nonsensical  than  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  natural  causation  in  social  affairs  ?  And 
how  can  anyone  evade  the  charge  of  folly  who,  admitting 
that  there  must  be  natural  causation,  devises  laws  which 
take  no  account  of  it  ?  As  argued  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
if  there  is  no  causation  then  one  law  is  as  good  as  another, 
and  law-makint;  ridiculous.     If  one  law  is  not  as  good  as 
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another,  it  must  be  that  on  men  socially  aggregated  one 
law  will  operate  more  beneficially  than  another;  and  its 
more  beneficial  operation  implies  Bome  adaptation  ti)  tha 
nnturea  of  the  men  and  their  modes  of  co-opemtion. 
Concerning  these  there  must  exist  some  general  truths, 
Bomo  deepest  uniformities;  and  the  ultimate  efl'ect  of  any 
■  legislation  must  depend  on  its  recognition  of  such  unifoi-mi- 
!  ties  and  its  subordination  to  them.  How,  then,  can  there  be 
anything  more  Eenselcsa  than  to  proceed  before  inquiring 
what  tbey  are  f  | 

§  375.  Pursuit  of  happiness  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions by  fulfilment  of  which  happiness  is  to  be  achieved,  is 
foalish  socially  as  well  as  individually — nay,  indeed,  more 
foolish;  since  the  evils  of  disregarding  the  conditions  are 
not  nnfreqnently  evaded  by  the  individual,  but,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  tbe  averagingof  effects  among  many  individuals, 
cannot  be  evaded  by  the  society. 

Estimating  the  probable  results  of  each  act  apart  from 
any  general  sanction  otlier  than  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
is  the  method  pursued  by  every  criminal.  He  thinlcs  the 
chances  are  in  favour  of  gaining  pleasures  and  escaping 
pains.  Ignoring  those  considerations  of  equity  which 
should  restrain  him,  he  contemplates  the  proximate  results 
and  not  the  ultimate  results ;  and,  in  respect  of  the  prox- 
imate results,  he  is  occasionally  right :  ho  has  the  gratifi- 
cations which  his  ill-gotten  gains  bring  and  does  not  suffer 
the  punishment.  But  in  the  long  run  it  turns  out  that  the 
evils  are  greater  than  the  benefits ;  partly  because  he  does 
not  always  avoid  the  penalties,  and  partly  because  the 
kind  of  nature  fostered  by  his  actions  is  incapable  of  the 
higher  kinds  of  happiness. 

The  policy  thus  pursued  with  egoistic  ends  by  the  law* 
breaker  is  pursued  with  altruistic  ends  by  the  expediency 
politician.  He,  too,  not  for  his  own  good,  but,  as  ha 
thinks,    for   the   good   of    others,   makes   caIcul>itions  oiA 
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probable  pleasures  and  pains ;  and^  ignoring  the  dictates 
of  pure  equity^  adopts  such  methods  as  he  thinks  will 
achieve  the  one  and  avoid  the  other.  If  it  is  a  question  of 
providing  books  and  newspapers  in  so-called  free  libraries, 
he  contemplates  results  which  he  makes  no  doubt  will  bo 
beneficial ;  and  practically  ignores  the  inquiry  whether  it  is 
just  to  take  by  force  the  money  of  A,  B,  and  C,  to  pay  for 
the  gratifications  of  D,  E,  and  F.  Should  his  aim  be  the 
repression  of  drunkenness  and  its  evils,  he  thinks  exclu- 
sively of  these  ends,  and,  determined  to  impose  his  own 
beliefs  on  others,  tries  to  restrict  men's  freedom  of  exchange 
and  to  abolish  businesses  in  which  capital  has  been  invested 
with  legal  and  social  assent.  Thus,  as  above  said,  the 
altruistic  aggressor,  like  the  egoistic  aggressor,  disregards 
all  other  guidance  than  that  of  estimated  proximate  results 
— is  not  restrained  by  the  thought  that  his  acts  break  the 
first  principle  of  harmonious  social  life. 

Clearly  this  empirical  utilitarianism,  which  makes  happi- 
ness the  immediate  aim,  stands  in  contrast  with  the 
rational  utilitariauism,  which  aims  at  ful61ment  of  the 
conditions  to  happiness. 

§  376.  The  upholders  of  political  empiricism  cannot 
object  if  we  bring  their  own  method  to  the  empirical  test. 
If,  ignoring  abstract  principles,  we  are  to  be  guided  by 
results,  either  as  calculated  beforehand  or  as  ascertained  by 
experience,  then,  clearly,  we  cannot  do  better  than  judge  in 
like  manner  of  the  empirical  method  itself.  Let  us  do  this. 
In  a  discussion  on  socialistic  legislation  which  togk' 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  19,  1890,  our  Prime 
Minister  said — 

"  We  no  more  ask  what  is  the  derivation  or  philosophical  extraction  of  a 
proposal  before  we  adopt  it  than  a  wise  man  would  ask  the  character  of  a 
footman's  grandfather  before  engaging  the  footman." 

After  thus  ridiculing  the  supposition  that  there  are  any 
^jeneral  laws  of  social  life  to  which  lefjislation  should  con- 
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form,  lie  went  on  to  say — "  we  onglit  first  to  discnsa  every 
subject  OQ  its  own  merits."  And  Lord  Salisbury's  method 
thus  distinctly  avowed,  is  the  method  uniyersally  followed 
by  politicians  who  call  themselves  practical  and  sneer  at 
"  abstract  principles." 

But  unhappily  for  them  their  method  ia  the  method  which 
has  been  followed  by  those  legislators  who,  throughout 
past  thousands  of  years,  have  increased  human  miseries  in 
multitudiuous  ways  and  immeasnreable  degrees  by  mischie- 
vous laws.  Regard  for  "  the  merits  of  the  case  "  guided 
Diocletian  when  he  fixed  the  prices  of  articles  and  wages  of 
workers,  and  similarly  guided  rulers  of  all  European  nations 
who,  century  after  century,  in  inunmerable  cases,  have 
decided  how  much  commodity  shall  be  given  for  so  much 
money,  and  in  our  own  country  guided  those  who,  after 
the  Black  Death,  framed  the  Statute  of  Labourers,  and 
presently  caused  the  peasant  revolt.  The  countless  Acts 
which,  here  and  abroad,  prescribed  qualities  and  modes  of 
manufacture,  and  appointed  searchers  to  see  that  things 
were  madeasdirected,were  similarly  prompted  by  considera- 
tion of  "  the  merits  of  the  case "  :  evils  existed  which  it 
was  obviously  needful  to  prevent.  Doubtless,  too,  the 
orders  to  farmers  respecting  the  proportions  of  their  arable 
and  pasture  lands,  the  times  for  shearing  sheep,  the  number 
of  horses  to  a  plough,  as  well  as  those  which  insisted  on 
certain  crops  and  prohibited  others,  had  "  the  merits  of  the 
case"  in  view.  Similarly  was  it  with  the  bounties  on  the 
exports  of  some  commodities  and  the  restrictions  on  the 
imports  of  others ;  and  similarly  was  it  with  the  penalties 
on  forestallers,  and  the  treatment  of  usury  as  a  crime. 
Ench  one  of  those  multitudinous  regulations  enforced  by 
swarms  of  officials,  which  in  France  nearly  strangled  industry, 
and  was  a  part-canse  of  the  French  revolution,  seemed  to 
those  who  established  it,  a  regulation  which  "  the  merits 
of  the  case"  called  for;  and  no  less  did  there  seem  to  be 
called  for  the  numberless  sumptuary  laws  which,  generation 
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after  generation^  kings  and  tbeir  ministers  tried  to  enforce. 
Out  of  the  14,000  odd  Acts  which,  in  our  own  country,  have 
been  repealed,  from  the  date  of  the  Statute  of  Merton  down 
to  1872 — some  because  of  consolidations,  some  because  they 
proved  futile,  some  because  they  were  obsolete — how  many 
have  been  repealed  because  they  were  mischievous  ?  Shall 
we  say  one-half  f  Shall  we  say  one- fourth  ?  Shall  we  say 
less  than  one-fourth  f  Suppose  that  only  3C00  of  these  Acts 
were  abolished  after  proved  injuries  had  been  caused,  which 
is  a  low  estimate.  What  shall  we  say  of  these  3000  Acts 
which  have  been  hindering  human  happiness  and  increasing 
human  misery;  now  for  years,  now  for  generations,  now 
for  centuries  ? 

See  then  the  verdict.     If  we  are  to  be  led  by  observation 
and  experience,  what  do  observation  and  experience  say 
respecting  this  method  of  guidance  f     Do  they  not  show 
beyond  all  possibility  of  denial  that  it  has  proved  a  gigantic 
failure  ?    "  No  :'*  may  perhaps  be  the  reply — ''  You  forget 
that  though  numerous  laws  have  been  repealed  ailber  doing 
mischief,  numerous  others  have  not  been  repealed  but  have 
proved  beneficial."     Very  true ;   but  this  reply  is  no  less 
unfortunate  than  the  original  allegation.     For  which  are  the 
successful    laws  f      They  are  the  laws  which  conform  to 
those    fundamental    principles   which  practical  politicians 
pooh-pooh.     They  are  the  laws  countenanced  by  that  social 
philosophy  of  which  Lord  Salisbury  speaks  so  contemptu- 
ously.    They  are  the  laws  which  recognize  and  enforce  the 
various  corollaries    from    the    formula  of  justice.      For, 
as   we  have   seen   in   a  number   of    preceding   chapters, 
social  evolution  has  been  accompanied  by  the  progressive 
establishment     of     these     ethically-enjoined     laws.       So 
that  the  evidence  yields  a  double   condemnation  of  the 
method    of    empirical  utilitarianism.      Facts  conclusively 
prove  the  failure  of  that  method  and  the  success  of  the 
opposite  method. 

But  now  observe  that  neither  Lord   Salisbury  nor  any 
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adherent  of  the  same  political  creed,  pnrsnes  with  conBi8teiic7 
this  method  of  judging  hj  "the  merits  of  the  case." 
Contrariwise,  thronghont  by  far  the  most  important  classes 
of  cnses  they  pursue  the  method  they  ridicule.  Bring  them 
to  the  test)  and  they  will  emphatically  repudiate  guidunce 
by  "  the  merits  of  the  case,"  when  the  case  is  one  in  which 
the  issues  are  simple  and  clear. 

In  explanation  of  the  frequent  escapes  of  thieves  ia  public 
thoroughfares,  a  letter  to  one  of  the  daily  papers  narrated 
how,  after  wituessing  a  theft,  the  writer  asked  a  man  who 
was  passed  by  the  thief  when  running  away,  why  he  did 
not  stop  him.  The  reply  was — "I  was  not  going  to  stop 
the  poor  fellow.  I  expect  the  things  he  stole  would  do  him 
more  good  than  the  man  be  stole  tbem  from."  Here, 
consideration  of  "the  merits  of  the  case"  was  the  avowed 
way  of  judging :  the  relative  degrees  of  happiness  of  the 
thief  and  the  person  robbed  were  estimated  and  the  decision 
justified  the  theft.  "  But  the  rights  of  property  must  be 
maintained,"  Lord  Salisbury  would  reply.  "  Society  would 
dissolve  if  men  were  allowed  to  take  other  men's  goods  on 
the  plea  that  they  hud  more  need  of  them  than  the  owners." 
Jnst  BO.  Bat  this  is  not  judging  by  "  the  merits  of  the 
case";  it  is  judging  by  conformity  to  a  general  principle, 
lliat  philosophy  at  which  Lord  Salisbury  sneers,  shows 
that  social  co-operation  can  be  effectively  and  harmoniously 
carried  on,  only  if  the  relations  between  efforts  and  benefits 
are  maintained  intact.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  same 
with  all  those  laws  the  enforcement  of  which  constitutes 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  which  it  is  part  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  essential  business  to  uphold  :  all  of  them  are 
embodied  corollaries  from  the  philosophy  he  scorns. 

The  essential  difference  is  that  though  the  lessons  of 
thousands  of  years  show  that  society  improves  in  proportion 
as  there  is  better  and  better  conformity  to  these  corollaries; 
and  though  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  it  will  be  best  to  conform 
to  them  in  each  new  case  which  arises ;  Lord  Salisbury  thinks 
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that  nonconformity  to  them  is  proper  if  a  majority  decides 
that  "  the  merits  of  the  case ''  demand  it. 

§  377.  That  anyone  inrho  has  before  him  the  facts  daily 
set  forth  in  newspapers^  shoald  sappose  that  when  measures 
are  taken  to  meet  "  the  merits  of  the  case^'^  the  consequences 
can  be  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  the  case,  is  astonishing. 
That,  after  seeing  how  a  change  set  up  in  some  part  of  a 
society  initiates  other  changes  unforeseen,  and  these  again 
others,  anyone  should  think  he  is  going  to  produce  by  Act 
of  Parliament  certain  effects  intended  and  no  unintended 
effects,  shows  how  possible  it  is  to  go  on  reading  day  by 
day  without  getting  wiser.     In  any  aggregate  formed  of 
mutually-dependent  parts,  there  comes  into  play  what  I 
have  elsewhere  described  as  fructifying  causation.     The 
effects  of  any  cause  become  themselves  causes,  often  more 
important  than  their  parent ;  and  their  effects,  again,  become 
other  causes.     What  happened  when  a  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  coals  occurred  some  years  ago  ?     The  expenditure 
of  every  household  was  affected,  and  the  poor  were  especially 
pinched.     Every  factory  was  taxed,  and  either  the  wages 
lowered  or  the  price  of  the  commodity  raised.     The  smelting 
of  iron  became  more  expensive,  and  the  cost  of  all  those 
things,  such  as  railways  and  engines,  into  which  iron  enters 
largely,  was  increased.    The  ability  to  compete  with  various 
classes   of    foreign   manufactures  was   diminished;   fewer 
vessels  were  chartered  for  carrying  products  abroad;  and 
the  ship-building   trade   flagged  with  all   the  dependent 
trades.     Similarly  throughout  in  directions  too  numerous  to 
follow.      See,  again,  what  has  resulted  from  the  late  dock- 
strike — or  rather,  from    the   ill-judged    sympathy  which, 
guided  by  ''  the  merits  of  the  case,'^  led  public  and  police 
to  tolerate  the  violence  employed  by  dockers  to  achieve 
their   ends.      Successful  use  in    this   case   of    assaulting, 
bullying,  and  boycotting,  prompted  elsewhere  strikes  en- 
forced  by  like  means — at  Southampton,  Tilbury,  Glasgow, 
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Kottiugliam,  &o.  Other  classes  followed  tbe  lead — punters, 
leather-workers,  cabinet-makers,  scale-makers,  bakers,  car- 
penters, printers,  sandwicb-men,  Ac.  And  there  were 
prompted  like  movements,  still  more  nnscrupnlons,  in 
Australia  and  America.  Then,  aa  secondary  reaalts,  came 
the  stoppages  and  perturbations  of  businesses,  and  through 
them  of  connected  bnsinesses,  with  consequent  decrease  of 
employment.  Among  tertiary  results  we  have  encourage- 
ment of  the  delusion  that  it  only  requires  union  for  workers 
to  get  what  terms  they  please,  prompting  suicidal  demands. 
And,  among  still  remoter  resolta,  we  have  the  urging  on 
of  meddling  legislation  and  the  fostering  of  socialistic  ideas. 

The  indirect  effects,  multiplying  and  again  multiplying, 
are  often  in  the  long  run  the  reverse  of  those  counted  on. 
Past  and  present  alike  supply  instances.  Among  those 
from  the  past  may  be  named  the  Act  of  8th  Elizabeth, 
which,  to  prot(>ct  the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  against 
strangers,  forbade  all  save  freemen  to  trade  in  Welsh  cottons, 
and  which,  six  years  afterwards,  the  Shrewsbury  people 
begged  should  be  repealed,  because  "  of  the  impoverishing 
and  undoing  of  the  poor  artificers  and  others,  at  whose  suit 
the  said  Act  was  procured  " :  an  experience  parallelled  in 
later  days  by  that  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers.  Then  of 
striking  examples  which  present  times  famish,  we  have  the 
results  of  certain  laws  in  the  Western  States  of  America. 
In  his  message  to  tlie  Colorado  Legislature,  January  8, 
1885,  Governor  Grant  says — "These  laws  werp  designed 
to  exterminate  the  hawks,  wolves,  and  loco-weeds  .  .  .  the 
hawks  and  wolves  have  steadily  increased  under  tlie 
auspices  of  these  bounty  laws " ;  tliat  is,  as  measured  by 
the  amount  paid.  Kindred  results  have  been  experienced 
in  India. 

From  tlie  times  wlien  vagrants  swarmed  round  monasteries 
to  the  Old  Poor-Law  days  when  many  parisbcg  were  nearly 
swamped  by  paupers,  experience  has  continually  sliown 
that  measures  guided  by  the  apparent  "merits  of  the  caec," 
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have  done  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  wliich  was  proposed  to 
be  done — ^have  increased  distress  instead  of  diminishing  it* 

And  recent  facts  have  continued  to  illustrate  the  same  thing. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Bradfield  Union,  writing  to  the 
Spectator  of  April  19th,  1890,  points  out  that  seventeen 
years*  administration  led  by  principle  instead  of  impulse, 
had  reduced  the  indoor  paupers  from  259  to  100,  and 
the  out-door  paupers  from  999  to  42  :  the  conviction  with 
which  he  ends  his  letter  being  that  *^  the  majority  of  pau- 
pers are  created  by  out-relief.'*  And  this  warning  against 
being  guided  by  the  seeming  necessities,  has  been  since 
emphasized  by  Mr.  Arnold  White,  writing  from  Tennyson 
Settlement,  Cape  Colony,  to  the  Spectator  for  January  10, 
1891,  in  which  he  says: — "Any  colonising  scheme  that 
does  not  distinctly  include  death  to  the  wilfully  idle  if  they 
choose  to  die,  is  predestined  to  failure.  .  .  .  the  lesson 
has  been  burned  into  me  by  long  and  bitter  years  of  hard- 
earned  experience."  Which  is  to  say  that  if,  in  respect  of 
charity,  we  let  ourselves  be  swayed  by  the  apparent 
"  merits  of  the  case,'*  we  shall  eventually  exacerbate  the 
evils  instead  of  curing  them. 

The  judgments  of  the  legislator  who  derides  philosophy, 
and  thinks  it  needful  only  to  look  at  the  facts  before  him, 
are  equally  respectable  with  those  of  the  labourer  who 
joins  his  fellows  in  vociferous  advocacy  of  some  public 
undertaking,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  give  employment — 
thus  looking,  as  he  does,  at ''  the  merits  of  the  case  **  as 
directly  to  be  anticipated,  and  thinking  nothing  of  the 
remoter  consequences :  not  asking  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  expending  capital  in  doing  something  that  will  not 
bring  adequate  returns;  not  asking  what  undertakings, 
probably  more  remunerative  and  therefore  more  useful,  the 
capital  would  have  been  otherwise  devoted  to ;  not  asking 
what  other  traders  and  artizans  and  labourers  would  then 
have  had  employment.  For  though  the  legislator  may 
contemplate   effects    somewhat   more    remote,  yet    he  ia 
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practically  as  far  aa  tlie  labourer  from  oonoeiving  the 
ultimate  iraves  of  diange,  reverberating  and  re-reverberating 
ibroaghoat  society. 

§  378.  Which  is  the  more  misleading,  belief  withont 
evidence,  or  ref  osal  to  believe  in  presence  of  overwhelming 
evidence  F  If  there  is  an  irrational  &ith  which  persists 
witboat  any  facts  to  support  it,  there  is  an  irrational  lack 
of  faith  which  persists  apite  of  the  accumnlatioD  of  facts 
which  shonld  prodace  it ;  and  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
last  does  not  lead  to  worse  results  than  the  first. 

The  average  legislator,  equally  with  the  average  citizen, 
has  no  faith  whatever  ia  the  beneficent  working  of  social 
forces,  notwithstandJDg  the  almost  infinite  illustrations  of 
this  beneficent  working.  He  persists  in  thinking  of  a 
society  as  a  manuractare  and  not  as  a  growth  :  blind  to  the 
fact  that  the  vast  and  complex  organization  by  which  its 
life  is  carried  on,  has  resulted  from  the  spontaneoua  co- 
operations of  men  pursuing  their  private  ends.  Though, 
when  he  asks  how  the  surface  of  the  Earth  has  been 
cleared  and  made  fertile,  how  towns  have  grown  np,  how 
mannfactnres  of  all  kinds  have  arisen,  how  the  arts  have 
been  developed,  how  knowledge  has  been  accumulated, 
how  literature  has  been  prodoced,  he  ia  forced  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  none  of  these  are  (^governmental  origin,  but 
have  many  of  them  suffered  from  governmental  obstruction ; 
yet,  ignoring  all  this,  he  assaroes  that  if  a,  good  is  to  be 
achieved  or  an  evil  prevented.  Parliament  must  be  invoked. 
He  has  unlimited  faith  in  the  ^ency  which  baa  achieved 
multitudinons  failares,  and  has  no  faith  in  the  agency 
which  has  achieved  mnltitudiaons  successes. 

Of  the  variona  feelings  which  move  men  to  action,  each 
class  has  its  part  in  prodaoing  social  structures  and 
functions.  There  are  first  the  egoistic  feelings,  most 
powerful  and  most  active,  the  effects  of  which,  as  develop- 
ing the  arrangements  for  prodaction  and  distribution,  have 
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been  above  adverted  to,  and  whicb,  whenever  there  is  a 
new  sphere  to  be  profitably  occupied,  are  quick  to  cause 
new  growths.  From  the  cutting  of  a  Suez  Canal  and  the 
building  of  a  Forth  Bridge,  to  the  insurance  of  ships, 
houses,  lives,  crops,  windows,  the  exploration  of  unknown 
regions,  the  conducting  of  travellers*  excursions,  down  to 
automatic  supply-boxes  at  railway- stations  and  the  loan  of 
opera-glasses  at  theatres,  private  enterprise  is  ubiquitous 
and  infinitely  varied  in  form;  and  when  repressed  by  State- 
agency  in  one  direction  buds  out  in  another.  Reminding 
us  of  the  way  in  which,  in  Charles  II's  time,  there  was 
commenced  in  London  a  local  penny-post,  which  was 
suppressed  by  the  government,  we  have,  in  the  Boy 
Messengers'  Company  and  its  attempted  suppression,  illus- 
trations of  the  efficiency  of  private  enterprise  and  the 
obstructiveness  of  oflScialism.  And  then,  if  there  needs  to  add 
a  case  showing  the  superiority  of  spontaneously-formed 
agencies  we  have  it  in  the  American  Express  Companies, 
of  which  one  has  7000  agencies,  has  its  own  express  trains, 
delivers  25,000,000  parcels  annually,  is  employed  by  the 
government,  has  a  money-order  system  which  is  replacing 
that  of  the  Post  Office,  and  has  now  extended  its  business  to 
Europe,  India,  Africa,  South  America,  and  Polynesia. 

Beyond  those  egoistic  feelings  by  the  combined  forces  of 
which  the  sustaining  organization  of  every  society  has 
been  developed,  there  are  in  men  the  ego-altruistic  and 
altruistic  feelings — the  love  of  approbation  and  the  sympathy 
— which  prompt  them  to  various  other  single  and  combined 
actions,  and  generate  various  other  institutions.  It  is 
needless  to  go  back  into  the  past  to  exemplify  the  operation 
of  these  in  the  endowments  for  charitable  and  educational 
purposes.  The  present  day  furnishes  ample  evidence  of 
their  potency.  Here,  and  still  more  in  America,  we  have 
vast  sums  left  for  founding  colleges,  and,  in  more  numerous 
cases,  sums  for  endowing  professorial  chairs  and  scholar- 
ships; we  have  gifts  of  immense  sums  to  build  and  fill 
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public  libraries;  we  bare  parks  and  gardens  giTen  to 
towns  by  private  indiviiiuals;  webaveimiseiiiasbequeatlLed 
to  the  nation.  In  The  Standard  for  April  11,  1890,  ia 
given  an  acconnt  Blowing  that  tbe  bequests  to  hospitals, 
asylums,  missions,  societies,  for  1889  amoon  ted  to£l,080,000; 
and  that  for  the  first  qaarter  of  1890  they  amoonted  to 
£300,000.  Then,  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  for  January, 
1890,  Mr.  Uuish  has  pointed  ont  that  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  gifts  of  private  individuals  for  the  support  of 
art,  have  been  respectively,  for  buildings  £347,500,  and 
in  pictures  or  money  £559,000 ;  to  which  may  be  added 
the  more  recent  donation  of  £80,000  for  a  gallery  of 
British  Art. 

Nor  mast  we  forget  the  daily  activities  of  multitudinous 
philanthropic  people  in  urging  one  or  other  movement  for 
the  benefit  of  fellow-citizens.  Countless  societies,  with  an 
enormous  aggregate  revenue,  are  formed  for  unselfish 
purposes:  all  good  in  design  if  not  in  result.  And  the 
motives,  largely  if  not  wholly  altruistic,  which  prompt  the 
establishment  and  working  of  these,  far  from  showing  any 
decrease  of  strength,  become  continually  stronger. 

Surely,  then,  if  these  forces  have  already  done  so  much 
and  are  continually  doing  more,  their  future  efficiency  may 
be  counted  upon.  And  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
they  will  do  many  things  which  we  do  not  yet  see  how 
to  do. 

§  379.  So  that  even  if  we  disregard  ethical  restraints, 
and  even  if  we  ignore  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  that 
progressing  specialization  which  societies  show  as,  we  still 
find  strong  reasons  for  holding  that  State-fiiuctious  should 
be  restricted  rather  than  extended. 

Extension  of  them  in  pursuit  of  this  or  that  promised 
benefit,  has  all  along  proved  disastrous.  The  histories  of 
all  nations  are  alike  in  exhibiting  the  enormous  evils  that 
Lave  beou  produced  by  legislation  guided  merely  by  "  the 
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merits  of  tlie  case;''  while  they  unite  in  proving  the  snccess 
of  legislation  which  has  been  guided  by  considerations 
of  equity. 

Evidence  thrust  before  us  every  morning  shows  through- 
out the  body  politic  a  fructifying  causation  so  involved 
that  not  even  the  highest  intelligence  can  anticipate  the 
aggregate  effects.  The  practical  politician  so-called^  who 
thinks  that  the  influences  of  his  measure  are  to  be  shut  up 
within  the  limits  of  the  field  he  contemplates,  is  one  of  the 
wildest  of  theorists. 

And  then^  while  his  faith  in  the  method  of  achieving 
artificially  this  or  that  end,  is  continually  discredited  by 
failures  to  work  the  effects  intended  and  by  working  nnin* 
tended  effects,  he  shows  no  faith  in  those  natural  forces 
which  in  the  past  have  done  much,  are  at  present  doing 
more,  and  in  the  future  may  be  expected  to  do  most. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

B  LIMITS  OP  STATE-DDTIES  CONCLUDED. 


§  380.  Of  the  many  reasons  for  restricting  the  range  of 
gOTemmental  actions,  the  strongest  remains  to  be  named. 
The  end  which  the  statesman  should  keep  in  view  as  higher 
than  all  other  ends,  is  the  formation  of  character.  And  if 
there  is  entertained  a  right  conception  of  the  character 
which  should  be  formed,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  m&j 
be  formed,  the  exclusion  of  multiplied  State-agencies  is 
necessarily  implied. 

"  How  so  t "  will  doubtless  be  the  exclamation  of  many, 
"Is  not  the  formation  of  character  the  end  to  which  much 
of  the  legislatioQ  we  advocate  is  directed  f  Do  we  not 
contend  that  an  all-important  part  of  the  State's  business 
is  the  making  of  good  citizens  f  and  are  not  our  school- 
systcms,  oar  free-libraries,  oar  sanitary  arrangements,  our 
gymnasia,  &o.,  devised  with  the  view  of  improving 
their  natures  ?  " 

To  this  interrogative  reply,  uttered  with  an  air  of 
astonishment  and  an  implied  conviction  that  nothing 
remains  to  be  said,  the  answer  is  that  ererything  depends 
on  the  goodness  of  the  ideal  entertained  and  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  appliances  for  realizing  it;  and  that  both  of 
them  are  radically  wrong. 

These   paragraphs   sufficiently   indicate   the   antagonist 
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views  to  be  here  discussed.     Let  as  now  enter  on   the 
discussion  of  them  systematically. 

§  381.  Upwards  from  hordes  of  savages  to  civilized 
nations^  countless  examples  show  that  to  make  an  efficient 
warrior  preparation  is  needed.  Practice  in  the  use  of  weapons 
begins  in  boyhood ;  and  throughout  youth  the  ambition  is 
to  be  a  good  marksman  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  to  throw 
the  javelin  or  the  boomerang  with  force  and  precision,  and 
to  become  an  adept  in  defence  as  well  as  in  attack.  At  the 
same  time  speed  and  agility  are  effectually  cultivated,  and 
there  are  trials  of  strength.  More  relevant  still  to  the  end 
in  view  comes  the  discipline  in  endurance;  sometimes  going 
to  the  extent  of  submission  to  torture.  In  brief,  each  male 
of  the  tribe  is  so  educated  as  to  fit  him  for  the  purposes  of 
the  tribe — to  fit  him  for  helping  it  in  maintaining  its 
existence,  or  subjugating  its  neighbours,  or  both.  Though 
not  a  State-education  in  the  modem  sense,  the  education  is 
one  prescribed  by  custom  and  enforced  by  public  opinion. 
That  it  is  the  business  of  the  society  to  mould  the  individual 
is  asserted  tacitly  if  not  openly. 

With  that  social  progress  which  forms  larger  communities 
regularly  governed,  there  goes  a  further  development  of 
State-education.  Not  only  are  there  now  deliberately 
cultivated  the  needful  strength,  skill,  and  endurance,  but 
there  is  cultivated  that  subordination  which  is  required  for 
the  performance  of  military  evolutions,  and  that  further 
subordination  to  leaders  and  to  rulers  without  which  the 
combined  forces  cannot  be  used  in  the  desired  ways.  It  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  name  Greece,  and  especially 
Sparta,  as  exemplifying  this  phase. 

With  this  practice  went  an  appropriate  theory.  Prom 
the  belief  that  the  individual  belonged  neither  to  himself 
nor  to  his  family  but  to  his  city,  there  naturally  grew  up 
the  doctrine  that  it  was  the  business  of  his  city  to  mould 
him  into  fitness  for  its  purposes.     Alike  in  Plato  and  in 
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Aristotle  we  Iiave  elaborate  methods  proposed  for  tho  due 
preparation  of  children  and  yoatbs  for  citizenship,  and  an 
unhesitating  assumption  that  in  a  good  State,  edacation 
must  be  a  public  business. 

Evidently,  then,  while  war  is  the  chief  business  of  life, 
the  training  of  individuals  by  governmental  agency  after  a 
pattern  adapted  to  successful  fighting,is  a  normal  accompani- 
ment. In  this  caae  experience  furnishes  a  tolerably  correct 
ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  and  guidance  in  the  choice  of  methods 
productive  of  the  ideal.  All  free  men  have  to  be  made 
as  much  as  may  be  into  military  machines,  antomatically 
obedient  to  orders ;  and  a  unifying  discipline  is  required 
to  form  them.  Moreover,  just  as  in  the  militant  type  the 
coercive  system  of  role  which  regimentation  involves,  spreads 
from  the  fighting  part  throughout  the  whole  of  the  ancillary 
parts  which  support  it ;  so,  there  naturally  establishes  itaelf 
the  theory  that  not  soldiers  only,  but  all  other  members 
of  the  community,  should  be  moulded  by  the  government 
into  Etness  for  their  functions, 

§  382.  Nqt  recognizing  the  fundamental  distinction  be- 
tween a  society  which,  baring  fighting  for  its  chief  business, 
makes  anstentation  subordinate,  and  a  society  which,  having 
sustentation  for  its  chief  business,  makes  fighting  subor- 
dinate,  there  are  m&ny  who  assume  that  a  disciplinary 
policy  appropriate  to  the  first  is  appropriate  to  the  last 
also.  But  the  relations  of  the  iudividaal  to  the  State  are  in 
the  two  cases  entirely  different.  Unlike  the  G-reek,  who, 
not  owning  himself  was  owned  by  his  city,  the  Englishman 
is  not  in  any  appreciable  degree  owned  by  his  nation,  but 
in  a  very  positive  wsy  owns  himself.  Though,  if  of  fit 
ago,  he  may  on  great  emergency  be  taken  possession  of 
and  made  to  help  in  defending  his  country;  yet  this  con- 
tingency qnalifits  to  but  small  extent  the  private  possession 
of  his  body  aud  the  self-directing  of  his  actions. 

Throughout    a    series    of    chapters  we    saw   that   the 
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progressire  establisliinent  hj  law  of  tliose  rights  which  are 
deduced  by  ethics,  made  good  the  free  nse  of  himself  by 
eaob  individual,  not  only  against  other  individuals  but,  in 
many  respects,  against  the  State :  the  State,  while  defending 
him  against  the  aggressions  of  others,  has  in  varioas 
directions  ceased  to  a^reas  apon  him  itself.  And  it  is  aa 
obvioos  corollary  that  in  a  state  of  permanent  peace  this 
change  of  relation  would  be  complete. 

How  does  this  conclnsion  bear  on  the  question  at  issue? 
The  implication  is  that  whereas  the  iudividnal  had  to  be 
moulded  by  the  society  to  suit  its  purposes,  the  society  has 
now  to  be  moulded  by  the  indiridnal  to  suit  his  purposes. 
Instead  of  a  solidified  body-politic,  wielding  maasea  of  its 
units  in  combined  action,  the  society,  losing  its  coercive 
organization,  and  holding  together  its  nnits  with  no  other 
bonds  than  are  needed  for  peaceful  co-operation,  becomes 
simply  a  medium  for  their  actirities.  Once  more  let  me 
emphasise  the  truth  that  since  a  society  in  its  corporate 
capacity  is  not  sentient,  and  since  the  sontiency  dwells 
exclusively  in  its  nnits,  the  sole  reason  for  subordinating 
the  sentient  lives  of  its  units  to  the  unsentient  life  of  the 
society,  is  that  while  militancy  continues  the  sentient  lives 
of  its  units  are  thus  best  preserved  j  and  this  reason  lapses 
partially  as  militancy  declines,  and  wholly  as  industrialism 
becomes  complete.  The  claim  of  the  society  to  discipline 
its  citizens  disappears.  There  remains  no  power  which 
may  properly  prescribe  the  form  which  individual  life 
shall  assume. 

"  But  surely  the  society  in  its  corporate  capacity,  guided 
by  the  combined  intelligences  of  its  best  members,  may 
with  advantage  frame  a  conception  of  an  individual  nature 
best  fitted  for  harmonious  industrial  life,  and  of  the 
discipline  calculated  to  produce  such  a  natui-c  ?  "  In  this 
plea  there  is  tacitly  assumed  the  right  of  the  commuDity 
through  its  agents  to  impose  its  scheme — an  assumed  right 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  conclusions  drawn  in  foregoing 
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chapters.  Biib  nofc  hore  dwelling  on  this,  let  as  ask  what 
fitness  the  commanity  has  for  deciding  on  the  character  to 
bu  desired,  and  for  devising  means  likely  to  create  it. 

§  383.  Whether  the  chosen  ideal  of  a  citizen,  and  the 
chosen  process  for  prodncing  him,  be  good  or  bad,  the 
choice  inevitably  has  three  implications,  any  one  of  which 
condemns  it. 

The  system  mast  work  towards  nniformity.  If  the 
measnres  taken  have  any  effect  at  all,  the  effect  mast  in 
part  be  that  of  cansing  some  likeness  among  the  individuals : 
to  deny  this  is  to  deny  that  the  process  of  moulding  is 
operative.  But  in  so  far  as  nniformity  results  adyacce  is 
retarded.  Everyone  who  has  stndied  the  order  of  natnre 
knows  that  without  variety  there  can  be  no  progress — 
knows  that,  in  the  absence  of  variety,  life  would  never 
have  evolved  at  all.  The  inevitable  implication  is  that 
further  progress  must  be  hindered  if  the  genesis  of  variety 
is  checked. 

Another  concomitant  mast  be  the  production  of  a  passive 
receptivity  of  whatever  fonn  the  State  decides  to  impress. 
Whether  submissiveness  be  or  be  not  part  of  the  nature 
which  the  incorporated  society  proposes  to  give  its  units, 
it  cannot  enforce  its  plans  witliont  either  finding  or 
creating  submissiveness.  Whether  avowedly  or  not, 
port  of  the  desired  character  must  be  readiness  in  each 
citizen  to  submit,  or  make  his  children  submit,  to  a 
discipline  which  some  or  many  citizens  determine  to  impose. 
There  may  be  men  who  think  it  a  trait  of  high  hnmauity 
thns  to  deliver  over  the  formation  of  its  nature  to  the  will 
of  an  aggregate  mostly  formed  of  inferior  units.  But  with 
such  we  will  not  argue. 

One  further  necessary  implication  is  that  either  there  exists 
no  natural  process  by  which  citizens  are  in  coarse  of  being 
moulded,  or  else  that  this  natural  process  should  be  super- 
seded  by  an   artificial   one.     To   assert  that  there  is  no 
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natural  process  is  to  assert  tbafc^  nnlike  all  other  beings^ 
which  tend  ever  to  become  adapted  to  their  environments, 
the  hnman  being  does  not  tend  to  become  adapted  to  bis 
environment — does  not  tend  to  undergo  such  changes  as 
fit  him  for  carrying  on  the  life  whicb  circumstances  require 
him  to  lead.  Anyone  who  says  this  must  say  that  the 
varieties  of  mankind  have  arisen  without  cause;  or  else 
have  been  caused  by  governmental  action.  Anyone  who 
does  not  say  this  must  admit  that  men  are  in  course  of 
being  naturally  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  a  developed 
social  state;  and  if  he  admits  this^  he  will  hesitate  before  he 
asserts  that  they  may  be  better  adjusted  artificially. 

§  384.  Let  as  pass  now  from  these  most  abstract  aspects 
of  the  matter  to  more  concrete  aspects. 

It  is  decided  to  create  citizens  having  forms  fit  for  the 
life  of  their  society.  Whence  must  the  conception  of  a  fit 
form  be  derived  ?  Men  inherit  not  only  the  physical  and 
mental  constitutions  of  their  ancestors^  but  also^  in  the 
main,  their  ideas  and  beliefs.  The  current  conception  of  a 
desirable  citizen  must  therefore  be  a  product  of  the  past, 
slightly  modified  by  the  present ;  and  the  proposal  is  that 
past  and  present  shall  impose  their  conception  on  the 
future.  Anyone  who  takes  an  impersonal  view  of  the 
matter  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  in  this  a  repetition^  in 
another  sphere,  of  follies  committed  in  every  age  by  every 
people  in  respect  of  religious  beliefs.  In  all  places  and  in 
all  times,  the  average  man  holds  that  the  creed  in  which  he 
has  been  brought  up  is  the  only  true  creed.  Though  it 
must  be  manifest  to  him  that  necessarily  in  all  cases  but 
one,  such  beliefs,  held  with  confidence  equal  to  that  which 
he  feels,  are  false;  yet,  like  each  of  the  others,  he  is  cer- 
tain that  his  belief  is  the  exception.  A  confidence  no  less 
absurd,  is  shown  by  those  who  would  impose  on  tlie 
future  their  ideal  citizen.  That  conceived  type  which  the 
needs  of  past  and  present  times  have  generated,  they  do 
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not  donbt  would  be  a  tjpe  appropriate  for  times  to  come. 
Yet  it  needs  bat  to  ^  back  to  tbe  remote  paet^  wben 
indoBtrial  life  was  beld  contemptible  and  virtae  meant 
fortitude,  ralonr,  braverj ;  or  to  the  less  remote  past  when 
noble  meant  high-bom  while  labourer  and  villein  were 
equivalents;  or  to  the  time  when  abject  submission  of  each 
grade  to  the  grade  above  was  thought  the  primary  dntj; 
or  to  the  time  when  the  good  citizen  of  every  rank  was 
held  bound  to  accept  hnmblj  the  appointed  creed ;  to  see 
that  the  characters  Enppoaed  to  be  proper  for  men  were 
nnlike  the  characters  we  now  suppose  proper  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  not-very-wise  representatives  of  electors 
who  are  mostly  ignorant,  are  prepared,  with  papal  assump- 
tion, to  settle  the  fonn  of  a  desirable  human  nature,  and 
to  shape  the  coming  generation  into  that  form. 

While  they  are  thus  confident  about  the  thing  to  be 
done,  they  are  no  less  confident  about  the  way  to  do  it ; 
though  in  the  last  case  as  in  the  first,  the  past  proves  to 
them  how  utter  has  been  the  failure  of  the  methods 
century  after  century  pursued.  Throughout  a  Christendom 
full  of  churches  and  priests,  full  of  pious  books,  full  of 
observances  directed  to  fostering  the  religion  of  love, 
encouraging  mercy  and  insisting  on  forgiveness,  we  have 
an  aggressiveness  and  a  revengefulness  such  as  savages 
have  everywhere  shown.  And  from  people  who  daily  read 
their  bibles,  attend  early  services,  and  appoint  weeks  of 
prayer,  there  are  sent  out  messengers  of  peace  to  inferior 
races,  who  are  forthwith  ousted  from  their  lands  by 
filibustering  expeditions  authorized  in  Downing  Street; 
while  those  who  resist  are  treated  as  "rebels,"  the  deaths 
they  inflict  in  retaliation  are  called  "murders,"  and  the 
process  of  subduing  them  is  named  "  pacification." 

At  the  same  time  that  we  thus  find  good  reason  to 
reject  the  artificial  method  of  moulding  citizens  as  wrong 
in  respect  alike  of  end  and  means,  we  have  good  reason  to 
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pat  faith  in  the  natnral  method — the  spontaneous  adaptation 
of  citizens  to  social  life. 

§  385.  The  organic  world  at  large  is  made  up  of  illustra- 
tions^ infinite  in  number  and  variety^  of  the  truth  that 
by  direct  or  indirect  processes  the  faculties  of  each  kind 
of  creature  become  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  its  life;  and 
further^  that  the  exercise  of  each  adjusted  faculty  becomes 
a  source  of  gratification.  In  the  normal  order  not  only 
does  there  arise  an  agent  for  each  duty^  but  consciousness 
is  made  up  of  the  more  or  less  pleasurable  feelings  which 
accompany  the  exercise  of  these  agents.  Farther,  the 
implication  is  that  where  the  harmony  has  been  deranged, 
it  gradually  re-establishes  itself — ^that  where  change  of 
circumstances  has  put  the  powers  and  requirements  out  of 
agreement,  they  slowly,  either  by  survival  of  the  fittest  or 
by  the  inherited  effects  of  use  and  disuse^  or  by  both,  come 
into  agreement  again. 

This  law,  holding  of  human  beings  among  others,  implies 
that  the  nature  which  we  inherit  from  an  uncivilized 
past,  and  which  is  still  very  imperfectly  fitted  to  the 
partially-civilized  present,  will,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  slowly 
adjust  itself  to  the  requirements  of  a  fully-civilized  future. 
And  a  further  implication  is  that  the  various  faculties, 
tastes,  abilities,  gradually  established,  will  have  for  their 
concomitants  the  satisfactions  felt  in  discharging  the  various 
duties  social  life  entails.  Already  there  has  been  gained  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  needful  capacity  for  work,  which 
savages  have  not;  already  the  power  of  orderly  co-operation 
under  voluntary  agreement  has  been  developed;  already 
such  amounts  of  self-restraint  have  been  acquired  that  most 
men  carry  on  their  lives  without  much  impeding  one 
another ;  already  the  altruistic  interests  felt  by  citizens  in 
social  affairs  at  large  are  such  as  prompt  efforts,  individual 
and  spontaneously  combined,  to  achieve  public  ends ;  and 
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already  men's  BjTiipattiies  have  becomo  active  enough  to 
generate  tnultitudinoaa  philanthropic  agencies — too  mult!- 
tudinons  in  fact.  And  if,  in  the  course  of  these  few 
thoQsaud  years,  the  discipline  of  social  life  has  done  bo  mnch, 
it  is  folly  to  aappose  that  it  cannot  do  more — folly  to  suppose 
that  it  will  not  in  coarse  of  time  do  all  that  has  to  be  done. 

A  further  truth  remains.  It  is  impossible  for  artificial 
monlding  to  do  that  which  natural  moulding  does.  For 
the  very  essence  of  the  process  as  spontaneously  carried  on, 
is  that  each  faculty  acquires  fitness  for  its  function  by 
performing  its  function ;  and  if  its  function  is  performed  for 
it  by  a  substituted  agency,  nnno  of  the  required  adjuEtmeiib 
of  nature  takes  place ;  but  the  nature  becomes  deformed  to 
fit  the  artiScial  arrangements  instead  of  the  natural  arrange- 
ments. More  than  this:  it  has  to  be  depleted  and  dwarfed, 
for  the  support  of  the  substituted  agencies.  Not  only  does 
there  result  the  incapable  nature,  the  distorted  nature, 
and  the  nature  which  misses  the  gratifications  of  desired 
achievement;  but  that  the  superintending  instrumentalities 
may  be  sustained,  the  sustentation  of  those  who  are  super- 
intended is  diminished;  their  lives  are  nndermiued  and 
their  adaptation  in  another  wny  impeded. 

Again,  then,  let  me  emphasize  the  fundamental  distinction. 
While  war  is  the  business  of  life,  the  entailed  compulsory 
oo-operation  implies  moulding  of  the  units  by  the  aggregate 
to  serve  its  purposes  ;  but  wheu  there  comes  to  predominate 
the  voluntary  co-operation  characterizing  industrialism,  the 
moulding  has  to  be  spontaneously  achieved  by  self-adjust- 
ment to  the  life  of  voluntary  co-operation.  The  adjustment 
cannot  possibly  bo  otherwise  produced. 

§  386.  And  now  we  corns  round  again  at  last  to  the 
general  principle  enunciated  at  first.  All  reasons  for  going 
Counter  bo  the  primary  law  of  social  life  prove  invalid;  and 
there  is  no  safety  but  in  conformity  to  that  law. 

If  the  political  meddler  could  be  induced  to  contemplate 
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the  essential  meaning  of  his  plan^  he  would  be  paralyzed 
by  the  sense  of  his  own  temerity.  He  proposes  to  suspend^ 
in  some  way  or  degree,  that  process  by  which  all  life  has 
been  evolved — to  divorce  conduct  from  consequence. 
While  the  law  of  life  at  large  is  to  be  partially  broken  by 
him,  he  would  more  especially  break  that  form  of  it 
which  results  from  the  associated  state.  Traversing  by  his 
interference  that  principle  of  justice  common  to  all  living 
things,  he  would  traverse  more  especially  the  principle  of 
human  justice,  which  requires  that  each  shall  enjoy  the 
benefits  achieved  within  the  needful  limits  of  action:  ho 
would  re-distribute  the  benefits.  Those  results  of  accumu- 
lated experiences  in  each  civilized  society  which,  registered 
in  laws,  have,  age  after  age,  established  men's  rights 
with  increasing  clearness,  he  proposes  here  or  there  to 
ignore,  and  to  trespass  on  the  rights.  And  whereas  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  the  ruling  powers  of  societies, 
while  maintaining  men's  rights  against  one  another  more 
effectually,  have  also  themselves  receded  from  aggressions 
on  those  rights,  the  legislative  schemer  would  invert  this 
course,  and  decrease  that  freedom  of  action  which  has  been 
increasing.  Thus  his  policy,  setting  at  nought  the  first 
principle  of  life  at  large  and  the  first  principle  of  social 
life  in  particular,  ignores  also  the  generalized  results  of 
observations  and  experiments  gathered  during  thousands  of 
years.  And  all  with  what  warrant  f  All  for  certain  reasons 
of  apparent  policy,  every  one  of  which  we  have  found  to 
be  untrustworthy. 

But  why  needs  there  any  detailed  refutation  ?  What  can 
be  a  more  extreme  absurdity  than  that  of  proposing  to 
improve  social  life  by  breaking  the  fundamental  law  of 
i50cial  life  ? 


PART  V. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE. 
NEGATIVE  BENEFICENCE. 
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§  387-  One  division  of  an  earlier  work  in  this  series  of 
works — The  PrirvApUs  <>f  Psychology — was  devoted  to 
showing  that  all  intellectnal  operations  are  nltimately  de- 
composable into  recognitions  of  likeness  and  nnlikeness, 
with  mental  grouping  of  the  like  and  separation  of  the 
nnlike.  The  process  of  inteihgence  as  there  analyzed, 
was  shown  to  be  a  differentiation  in  perception  and 
thought,  of  the  impressions  produced  on  us  by  eurronnd- 
ing  things  and  actions,  and  the  integration  of  each  series 
of  similar  impressions  into  a  general  conception  :  the 
resnlt  being  the  formation  of  as  many  different  general 
conceptions  as  there  are  objects  and  acts  and  combined 
groaps  of  them,  which  the  particular  type  of  intelligence 
is  able  to  distinguish.  In  its  lower  stages,  the  process 
is  one  which  we  may  call  nnconscions  classification ;  and 
through  many  gradations,  it  rises  to  conscions  classifica- 
tion, snch  as  we  see  carried  on  by  men  of  science. 

The  mental  action  by  which  from  moment  to  moment 
we  thus,  in  ways  commonly  too  rapid  to  observe,  class  the 
objects  and  acts  around,  and  regulate  our  conduct  accord- 
ingly, has  been  otherwise  named  by  some,  and  especially  by 
Frof.  Bain, "  discrimination."  Intelligence  is,  in  its  every  act, 
carried  on  by  discriminatioD ;  and  has  advanced  from  its 
lowest  stages  to  its  highest  by  increasing  powers  of  discrimi- 
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nation.  It  has  done  this  for  the  sufficient  reason  tliat  during 
the  evolution  of  life  under  all  its  forms,  increase  of  it  has 
been  furthered  by  practice  or  habit  as  well  as  by  survival  of 
the  fittest ;  since  good  discrimination  has  been  a  means  of 
saving  life,  and  lack  of  it  a  cause  of  losing  life.  Let  us 
note  a  few  marked  stages  of  its  increase. 

Look  out  towards  the  sky ;  shut  your  eyes ;  and  pass 
your  hand  before  them.  You  can  discriminate  between 
the  presence  and  absence  of  an  opaque  object  in  front. 
If,  being  passive,  an  object  is  moved  before  your  closed 
eyes  by  some  one  else,  you  cannot  say  whether  it  is  a  hand, 
or  a  book,  or  a  lump  of  earth ;  and  cannot  say  whether  it 
is  a  small  object  close  to,  or  a  larger  object  farther  off. 
This  experience  exemplifies  to  us  the  smallest  degree  of 
visual  discrimination,  suqji  as  that  which  is  achieved  by 
low  creatures  possessing  nothing  mor#  than  eye-specks — 
minute  portions  of  sensitive  pigment  in  which  light  pro- 
duces some  kind  of  change.  Evidently  a  creature  having 
only  this  nascent  vision  is  at  great  disadvantage — cannot 
distinguish  between  the  obscuration  caused  by  the  moving 
frond  of  a  weed  in  the  water  it  inhabits,  and  the  obscura- 
tion caused  by  a  passing  creature ;  cannot  tell  whether  it 
results  from  a  small  creature  near  at  hand  or  a  larger  one 
at  a  distance ;  cannot  tell  whether  this  creature  is  harm- 
less and  may  serve  for  prey  or  is  predacious  and  must  be 
avoided.  Thus  one  of  the  appliances  for  maintaining  life 
is  deficient,  and  early  loss  of  life  is  apt  to  occur. 

Passing  over  all  intermediate  grades,  observe  next  the  re- 
sults of  presence  or  absence  among  herbivorous  creatures 
of  the  power  to  discriminate  between  plants  of  different 
kinds  and  qualities.  By  appearance,  or  odour,  or  taste, 
one  animal  is  warned  off  from  a  poisonous  herb,  which 
another  animal,  less  keenly  perceptive,  eats  and  dies.  As 
intelligence  develops,  complex  groups  of  attributes  are 
separated  in  consciousness  from  other  complex  groups  to 
which    they  are    in    many  respects  similar,  and   survival 
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resiUts  from  the  diBcrimination ;  as  when  the  fatal  Monks- 
hood is  distiDguJ^ed  from  the  harmless  Larkepnr. 

As  we  rise  to  creatures  of  relatively  great  intelligence, 
increasingly-complicated  clnsters  of  attributes,  relations  and 
actions  have  to  be  distingniehed  from  one  another,  un- 
der heavy  penalties.  Instance  the  ordinary  case  in  which 
the  shape  and  colour  and  movements  of  a  distant  animal 
are  mentally  tmited  into  a  perception  of  an  enemy,  or  else 
are  discriminated  as  forming  some  not  onlike  perception  of 
a  harmless  animal :  the  result  being  now  a  successful  flight 
and  now  a  snccessfol  chase. 

§  388.  A  much  higher  degree  of  discrimination  is  reached 
in  creatures  capable  of  appreciating  the  difierences  not 
only  between  objects  perceived  or  presented,  bnt  also 
between  objects  conceived  or  represented  —  between  the 
imaginations  of  them.  The  degree  of  mental  power  re- 
quired for  tliis  is  occasionally  shown  in  small  measure  by 
t)ie  higher  animals ;  as  when  a  dog  recognizes  in  idea  the 
difference  in  length  between  a  road  that  goes  round  the 
angle  of  a  field  and  a  short  cut  across  the  field,  and  takes 
the  last  But  generally  it  is  only  among  men  that  the 
ability  to  discriminate  between  imagined  clusters  of  things 
and  properties  and  relations  becomes  appreciable.  Even 
among  men  the  discriminations  often  fail  in  consequence 
either  of  inaccuracy  of  such  observations  as  have  been 
made,  or  of  imperfect  ability  to  reproduce  in  thought  the 
things  observed.  The  contrast  between  Monkshood  and 
Larkspur  may  serve  again.  Able  as  they  are,  when  these 
two  plants  are  before  them,  to  see  that  though  the  two  are 
similar  in  their  sizes,  modes  of  growth,  deeply-cnt  leaves, 
colours  of  flowers,  &c.,  yet  the  structures  of  their  flowers 
are  unlike,  the  majority  of  people,  even  those  having  gar- 
dens, cannot  so  compare  their  ideas  of  these  plants  as  to 
be  able  to  say  what  the  points  of  difference  are. 

If,  then,  between  their  imaginations  of  objects  of  but 
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moderate  degrees  of  complexity,  most  ordinarily  -  disci- 
plined minds  fail  to  discriminate,  still  more  will  they  fail 
to  discriminate  where  the  clusters  of  related  attributes 
and  properties  and  actions  are  immeasurably  involved. 
Especially  will  they  fail  if,  while  many  of  the  components 
are  coexistent,  many  of  them  are  seqnent;  and  if,  too, 
the  groups  of  ideas  which  have  to  be  distinguished  from 
one  anotiier,  include  not  only  forms,  colours,  motions, 
sounds,  and  the  feelings  implied  in  those  who  make  them  ; 
but  include  both  the  immediate  effects  wrought  by  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  action  and  the  effects  to  be  hereafter 
wrought  by  it.  When  the  combinations  of  thoughts 
which  must  be  simultaneously  kept  in  mind  reach  these 
degrees  of  involution,  the  ability  to  discriminate  either  from 
the  other,  which  is  like  it  in  many  respects  but  differs  in 
some  essential  respect,  fails  even  in  many  highly-cultured 
minds.     Let  us  take  instances. 

Here  is  a  geometrical  problem — say,  how  to  erect  a  per- 
pendicular at  the  end  of  a  straight  line.  Following  tlie 
established  routine,  an  ordinary  teacher  either  shows  his 
pupil  how  to  solve  this  problem  or  tells  him  what  he  must 
do  to  solve  it :  the  result  being  that  the  perpendicular 
is  drawn  as  directed,  and  the  pupil,  not  much  interested  in 
the  proceeding,  thenceforth  knows  how  to  draw  it.  Here 
is  another  teacher  who,  disapproving  of  this  mechanical 
culture,  adopts  a  different  method.  His  pupil  having 
been  initiated  through  simpler  problems,  severally  solved 
by  his  persevering  efforts,  takes  to  the  new  problem  with 
zest ;  and,  trying  various  experiments,  in  no  very  long 
time  succeeds.  In  doing  this  he  receives  a  relatively 
strong  impression,  due  partly  to  the  strained  attention 
required,  and  partly  to  the  pleasurable  excitement  of 
success.  At  the  same  time  he  acquires  incresised  aptitude 
and  increased  courage ;  enabling  him  to  deal  by  and  by 
with  more  complex  problems.  Here,  then,  are  two  clusters 
of    actions   and   acquisitions   and   feelings,   which   are   in 
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mdry  reepecta   alike.      The  problem    is    the  eame, 
metliod  of  solution  is  tlie  eaine,  the  knowledge  acquired  \ 
the  Bamo ;  aud  the  mechaDJcal  teacher,  recognizing  nothiqj 
more,  does  not  discriminate  between  the  two  clusters  of  n 
tal  actions,  and  thinks  it  just  as  well  to  teach  by  instrnctiol 
OS  bj  discovery. 

Of  more  complex  cases,  one  is  furnished  by  a  recent  ul 
cident — the  case  of  the  Eftstbounie  ealvationiste. 
of  tlie  townspeople  object  to  tlieir  procesetons  headd 
iby  noisy  bands ;  while  these  boisterons  Chrisdaus  say  I 
they  arc  simply  maintaining  that  religious  liberty  whia 
fill  now  admit.  But  here  comes  tlie  lack  of  discrimin^ 
tion.  It  is  forgotten  that  wliile,  in  the  intereets  of  religious 
liberty,  each  citizen  or  group  of  citizens  may  rightly  per- 
form ceremonies  ancillary  to  his  belief;  in  the  iutereste  of 
general  liberty,  individual  citizens  or  groups  of  thi^m,  may 
rightly  resist  intrusions  upfm  that  peaceful  course  of  life 
they  are  pursuing.  There  is  inability  to  separate  in  thongld 
tliose  assertions  of  religions  freedom  which  do  not  invollf 
•ggreesions  on  otherg^  from  those  which  do  involve  aggi 
eions  on  others,  in  the  form  of  nuiBances,  And  not  onl" 
do  these  fanatics  fail  to  distinguish  between  religious 
liberty  and  religions  licence,  but  even  our  legislators  (if 
vc  EU|ipose  them  to  be  acting  sincerely  instead  of  soekllri 
votes)  also  fail. 

One  more  instance  furnished  by  the  politics  of  the  ( 
may  bo  added — the  failure,  alike  bj  legislators  and  people, 
■to  discriminate  between  the  effects  of  moral  injunctions  on 
those  having  natnres  with  which  they  arc  congrnous,  and 
their  effects  on  those  having  natures  with  which  they  a 
iiicongmouB.  Here  is  a  set  of  precepts,  printed,  read,  < 
plained,  emphasized;  and  here  arc  children's  minds  wiQ 
their  clusters  of  ideas,  powers  of  understanding,  and  gronpft 
of  feelings.  Tlie  prevalent  assumption  is  that  since  certain 
effects  result  where  there  is  intellectual  Apprehensiun  of  these 
precepts  plug  responsive  sentiments,  like  effects  will  result 
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where  there  is  the  same  intellectual  apprehension  minus  the 
responsive  sentiments.  People  think  it  needs  only  to  teach 
children  what  is  right  and  they  will  do  what  is  right !  They 
expect  that  by  education — nay,  even  by  mere  acquisition  of 
a  knowledge  which  is  not  related  to  conduct — they  will  di- 
minish crime ! 

Discrimination,  then,  characterizing  intelligence  from  its 
lowest  to  its  highest  forms,  is  certain  to  be  still  very  incom- 
plete where  the  things  to  be  discriminated  are  not  visible  ob- 
jects and  actions,  but  are  mental  representations  of  complex 
aggregates  of  things  and  actions  and  feelings,  and  causes  and 
effects ;  part  of  them  belonging  to  the  passing  time,  and  part 
of  them  to  the  time  coming.  After  observing  the  stretch  of 
imagination  required  for  proper  recognition  of  differences 
in  this  wide  and  obscure  field,  we  may  feel  certain  that  alike 
in  Sociology  and  in  Ethics,  failures  to  discriminate  must  be 
many  and  disastrous. 

§  389.  But  why  this  long  psychological  disquisition  ? 
The  answer  is  foreshadowed  in  the  title  of  the  chapter — 
Kinds  of  Altruism.  That  altruistic  conduct  has  divisions 
which  must  be  distinguished  is  obviously  implied.  That 
the  conceptions  of  these  respective  divisions,  made  up  of 
represented  things,  acts,  relations,  and  results,  present  and 
future,  are  among  those  complex  things  which  are  difficult 
to  part  from  one  another,  has  been  above  shown  by  analogy. 
That  only  those  who  are  at  once  observant,  critical,  and 
have  great  powers  of  mental  representation,  can  adequately 
make  the  discriminations,  is  a  further  implication.  And 
that  grave  evils  result  from  the  prevalent  inability  is  a 
corollary. 

As  distinguished  from  egoistic  actions,  altruistic  actions 
include  all  those  which  either  negatively  by  self-restraint, 
or  positively  by  efforts  for  their  benefit,  conduce  to  the 
welfare  of  fellow-men :  they  include  both  justice  and  benefi- 
cence.   As  we  have  seen  in  tlie  last  part,  the  first  of  these 
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great  divisione  of  altrnism  implies  a  sympathetic  recogni- 
tdoa  of  othere'  claims  to  free  activity  and  the  products  of 
free  activity ;  while  the  other  great  division  implies  a  sym- 
pathetic recognition  of  others'  claims  to  receive  aid  in  the 
obtainment  of  these  prodneta,  and  in  the  more  effectual 
carrying  on  of  their  lives.  In  g  54  I  pointed  out  that  the 
highest  form  of  life,  individual  and  social,  is  not  achievable 
under  a  reign  of  justice  only ;  bnt  that  there  must  be  joined 
with  it  a  reign  of  beneficence.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  arga- 
ment : — 

"A  Bocietj  is  concetr&ble  formed  of  men  leadiog  perfectly  inolTenbive 
lives,  scrnpulousl;  fulfilling  their  contracts,  and  efficientlf  Tearing  their 
offapring,  who  yet,  yielding  to  oDe  another  no  advantages  beyond  those 
agreed  upon,  fall  short  of  that  highest  degree  of  life  which  the  gratu- 
itous rendering  of  services  makes  ponible.  Daily  experiences  prove 
that  every  one  would  suffer  many  evils  and  lose  many  goods,  did  none 
give  him  nnpaid  assistance.  The  life  of  each  would  be  more  or  less 
damaged  bad  he  to  meet  «11  contingencies  single-handed.  Further,  it 
no  one  did  tor  his  fellows  anything  more  than  was  required  by  strict 
performance  of  (WDtraot,  private  interests  would  suffer  from  the  ab- 
sence of  attention  to  public  interests^  The  limit  of  evolution  of  con- 
duct is  consequently  not  reached,  until,  beyond  avoidance  of  direct  and 
indirect  injuries  to  others,  there  are  spontaneous  efforts  to  (nrther  the 
welfare  of  others." 

Throughont  the  past  there  has  been  slowly  growing  into 
clearness  the  distinction  between  these  two  primary  divi- 
sions of  altrnism.  Bat  thoagh  justice  and  generosity  have 
in  recent  days  come  to  be  fairly  well  discriminated,  the 
changes  now  going  on  are  confusing  them  again.  The 
universal  dissolution  by  which  the  old  order  of  things  is 
being  abolished  while  a  new  order  is  being  established,  is 
bringing  with  it  a  dissolution  of  old  conceptions :  many  of 
them  wrong  bnt  some  of  them  right  Among  the  last  is 
this  distinction  between  justice  and  beneficence.  On  the 
one  side  the  many,  eagerly  expecting  good,  and  on  the 
other  side  the  few,  anxious  to  do  good  to  them,  agree  in 
practically  disregarding  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
tilings  which  are  to  be  claimed  as  rights  and  things  which 
are  to  be  accepted  as  benefactions ;  and  while  the  division 
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between  the  two  is  being  obliterated,  there  is  ceasing  to  be 
any  separation  made  between  means  appropriate  to  the  one 
and  means  appropriate  to  the  other.  Hot-headed  philan- 
thropy, impatient  of  criticism,  is,  by  helter-skelter  legisla- 
tion, destroying  normal  connections  between  conduct  and 
consequence ;  so  that  presently,  when  the  replacing  of  jus- 
tice by  generosity  has  led  to  a  redistribution  of  benefits  irre- 
spective of  deserts,  there  will  be  reached  a  state  having  for 
its  motto  the  words : — ^It  shall  be  as  well  for  you  to  be  in- 
ferior as  to  be  superior. 

§  390.  The  two  great  divisions  of  altruism.  Justice  and 
Beneficence,  are  to  be  discriminated  as  the  one  needful  for 
social  equilibrium,  and  therefore  of  public  concern,  and  the 
other  as  not  needful  for  social  equilibrium,  and  therefore 
only  of  private  concern.  Observe  why  the  two  must  be 
kept  separate. 

We  have  seen  that  justice  in  its  primordial  form,  as  seen 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom  at  large,  requires  that  each 
creature  shall  take  the  consequences  of  its  own  conduct; 
and  among  all  ungregarious  creatures  this  law  operates  with- 
out any  qualification. 

Along  with  gregariousness,  especially  when  it  reaches  the 
degree  which  the  human  race  exhibits,  there  arises  a  further 
requirement.  While,  as  before,  the  relation  between  con- 
duct and  consequence  has  to  be  so  maintained  that  actions 
shall  be  restrained  by  experience  of  results,  actions  have  to 
be  further  restrained  by  the  necessity  of  so  limiting  them 
that  the  interference  of  each  citizen  with  others  shall  not  be 
.greater  tlian  is  implied  by  the  associated  state. 

But,  as  shown  in  the  above  quotation,  before  life,  indi- 
vidual and  social,  can  reach  their  highest  forms,  there  must 
be  fulfilled  the  secondary  law,  that  besides  exchange  of  ser- 
vices under  agreement  there  shall  be  a  rendering  of  services 
beyond  agreement.  The  requirements  of  equity  must  be 
supplemented  by  the  promptings  of  kindness. 
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And  here  we  come  npon  the  tmth  alwve  hinted,  and 
now  to  be  emphasized,  that  the  primary  law  of  a  har- 
nionioos  social  co-operation  ma;  not  be  broken  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  secondary  law ;  and  that  therefore, 
while  enforcement  of  jnetice  mnst  be  a  poblic  function, 
the  exercise  of  beneficence  mnst  be  a  private  func- 
tion. A  moment's  thought  will  make  this  implication 
man  if  est. 

Beneficence  exercised  by  a  society  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  must  consist  in  taking  away  from  some  persons 
parts  of  the  prodncts  of  their  activities,  to  give  to  other 
persons,  whose  activities  have  not  brought  them  a  suffi- 
ciency. If  it  does  this  by  force  it  interferes  with  the 
normal  relation  between  conduct  and  consequence,  aUke 
in  those  from  whom  property  is  taken  and  in  tliose  to 
whom  property  is  given.  Justice,  as  defined  in  the  fore- 
going pages,  is  infringed  upon.  The  principle  of  har- 
monious social  co-operation  is  disregarded ;  and  the 
disregard  and  infringement,  if  carried  far,  must  bring 
disasters.  There  are  three,  which  we  may  contemplate 
separately. 

§  391.  If,  tliat  the  inferior  may  have  benefits  which  tliey 
have  not  earned,  there  are  taken  from  the  superior  benefits 
which  they  have  earned,  it  is  manifest  that  when  this 
process  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  equalizing  the  positions 
of  the  two,  there  ceases  to  be  any  motive  to  be  superior. 
Long  before  any  such  extreme  is  reached,  there  mnst  re- 
sult an  increasing  discouragement  of  the  industrious,  who 
see  the  surplus  products  of  their  industry  carried  away ; 
and  there  must  result  among  these  better  citizens  an  intensi- 
fying dissatisfaction,  tending  ever  towards  revolution.  There 
must  be  a  decline  towards  an  unprosperons  state  and  an  un- 
stable state. 

A  further  resnlt  mnst  be  a  slow  degeneracy,  bodily  and 
mental.     If,  by  an  indiscriminate  philanthropy,  means  of 
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subsistence  are  forcibly  taken  from  the  better  for  the  im- 
proved maintenance  of  the  worse,  the  better,  most  of  whom 
have  means  already  insufficient  for  the  good  nurture  of 
offspring,  must  have  those  means  made  still  further  defi- 
cient ;  while  the  offspring  of  tlie  worse  must,  to  a  like  ex- 
tent, be  artificially  fostered.  An  average  deterioration 
must  be  caused. 

An  equally  disastrous,  or  still  more  disastrous,  effect 
remains  to  be  named.  The  policy,  if  persistently  pursued, 
leads  on  to  communism  and  anarchism.  If  society  in  its 
corporate  capacity  undertakes  beneficence  as  a  function — 
if,  now  in  this  direction  and  now  in  that,  the  inferior  learn 
by  precept  enforced  by  example,  that  it  is  a  State-duty 
not  simply  to  secure  them  the  unhindered  pursuit  of 
happiness  but  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  to  happi- 
ness; there  is  eventually  formed  among  the  poorer,  and 
especially  among  the  least  deserving,  a  fixed  belief  that 
if  they  are  not  comfortable  the  government  is  to  blame. 
Not  to  their  own  idleness  and  misdeeds  is  their  misery 
ascribed,  but  to  tlie  badness  of  society  in  not  doing  its 
duty  to  them.  What  follows?  First  there  grows  up 
among  numbers,  the  tlieory  that  social  arrangements  must 
be  fundamentally  changed  in  such  ways  that  all  shall  have 
equal  shares  of  the  products  of  labour — that  differences 
of  reward  due  to  differences  of  merit  shall  be  abolished : 
there  comes  communism.  And  then  among  the  very  worst, 
angered  that  their  vile  lives  have  not  brought  them  all 
the  good  things  they  want,  there  grows  up  the  doctrine 
that  society  should  be  destroyed,  and  that  each  man  should 
seize  what  he  likes  and  "  suppress,"  as  Eavachol  said, 
everyone  who  stands  in  his  way.  There  comes  anarchism 
and  a  return  to  the  unrestmined  struggle  for  life,  as  among 
brutes. 

Such  then  are  the  ultimate  results  of  not  discriminating 
between  justice  and  beneficence,  and  between  the  instrumen- 
talities propeivfor  carrying  on  the  two. 
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g  392.  But  now  we  come  to  a  qnestiou,  no  donbt 
exifiting  nnshaped  in  the  minde  of  many,  the  right  answer 
to  which  clears  up,  in  another  way,  the  prevailing  con- 
fusion.  Let  me  put  this  question  in  the  form  most 
favourable  to  those  whose  illnsioDs  I  am  seeking  to  dis- 
sipate. 

"You  say  that  justice  in  its  primordial  form  requires 
that  each  creature  shall  receive  tlie  resolts  of  its  own 
nature  and  conseqaent  conduct.  Of  human  justice,  how- 
ever, yon  say  that  while,  as  before,  it  demands  that  actions 
shall  bring  their  natural  consequences,  the  actions  which 
do  this  must  be  limited  to  such  as  do  not  interfere  with 
the  similarly-limited  actions  of  others.  Obviously  the 
result  is  tliat  while,  under  the  reign  of  brute-justice,  each 
individual  takes  advantage  of  his  powers,  to  tlie  extent  of 
injuring  or  destroying  not  only  prey  but  also  competitors, 
under  the  reign  of  human  justice  he  may  not  do  this — he 
is  forbidden  to  injure  competitors.  What  happens? 
Being  protected  by  the  incorporated  society,  the  inferior 
members  are  enabled  to  carry  on  their  activities  and  reap 
all  the  benefits ;  which  they  could  not  have  done  had  the 
superior  nsed  tlieir  superiorities  without  control.  May  it 
not  be,  then,  tliat  under  the  reign  of  human  justice  raised 
to  a  liiglier  form,  the  inferior,  thus  partially  saved  from  the 
results  of  their  inferiority,  shall  be  still  furtlier  saved  from 
tliem — shall  not  only  be  equalized  with  the  superior  by  pre- 
serving for  them  their  spheres  of  activity,  bnt  shall  also  be 
equalized  with  them  in  respect  of  the  benefits  they  obtain 
within  their  spheres  of  activity  ? " 

Doubtless,  as  I  have  elsewhere  admitted,  it  seems,  from 
one  point  of  view,  unjuet  that  the  inferior  sliould  be  left 
to  suffer  tlie  evils  of  their  inferiority,  for  which  they  are 
not  responsible.  Nature,  which  everywhere  carries  on  tlie 
struggle  for  life  with  unqualified  severity,  so  as  even  to 
prompt  the  generalization — "  the  law  of  murder  is  the  law 
of  growth,"  cares  not  for  the  claims  of  the  weaker,  even  to 
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the  extent  of  securing  them  fair-play ;  and  if  it  be  admitted 
that  this  severity  of  Nature  may,  among  associated  men, 
rightly  be  mitigated  by  artificially  securing  fair-play  to  the 
inferior,  why  ought  it  not  to  be  further  mitigated  by  saving 
them  from  all  those  evils  of  inferiority  which  may  be  arti- 
ficially removed  ? 

Here  we  reach  the  place  of  divergence.  Here  we  see 
the  need  for  discrimination  among  complex  conceptions. 
Here  we  see  how  important  is  recognition  of  the  diflEerence 
between  justice  and  beneficence,  and  consequent  difference 
between  the  instrumentalities  appropriate  to  the  two.  For 
with  the  admission  that  that  ferocious  discipline  of  brute- 
justice  which  issues  in  survival  of  the  fittest,  has,  in  socie- 
ties of  men,  to  be  much  qualified,  not  only  by  what  we  dis- 
tinguish as  human  justice,  but  also  by  what  we  distinguish 
as  beneficence,  there  must  go  the  assertion  that  while  the 
first  may  rightly  be  enforced,  the  second  must  be  left  to 
voluntary  action.  Denial  that  the  second  as  well  as  the  first 
should  be  attended  to  by  the  State,  by  no  means  involves 
denial  that  the  second  should  be  attended  to ;  but  merely 
implies  that  it  should  be  otherwise  attended  to.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  evils  caused  by  inferiority  should  be  miti- 
gated in  both  ways ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  while  mitigations 
of  the  one  kind  should  be  public  and  general,  those  of  the 
other  kind  should  be  private  and  special.  For,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  primary  law  of  harmonious  co-operation  may  not 
be  broken  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  secondary  law ; 
since,  if  it  is  so  broken  to  any  great  extent,  profound  mis- 
chiefs result. 

§  393.  For  the  discrimination  thus  demanded  by  a  due 
regard  for  social  stability,  social  prosperity,  and  social 
health,  yet  a  further  reason  must  here  be  urged.  Only 
by  maintaining  this  discrimination  can  the  reciprocal  bene- 
fits of  beneficence,  "  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes,"  be  preserved.     When  any  of  tlie  evils  which  their 
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inefficiencies  or  o&er  defects  bring  on  tlie  inferior,  are  di- 
DiiniBhed  by  aid  which  some  of  the  snperior  Tolnutarilj 
fnniieh,  these  are  made  better  hj  the  exercise  of  their  fel- 
low-feeling ;  but  if,  to  mitigate  them,  fnnds  are  taken  by 
force  from  the  saperior,  none  of  this  moralization  results : 
often  a  demoralization — an  excitement  of  ill-feeling.  Not 
only,  as  the  poet  eaya, "  the  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained," 
but  also  the  quality  of  beneficence  in  general.  If  it  is  strained 
it  ceases  to  be  benefieenca 

At  the  same  time  there  is  a  corresponding  difference 
between  the  effects  produced  on  the  beneficiaries.  Kindly 
acts  spontaneously  done,  nsually  excite  in  them  emotions 
of  gratitude  and  attachment ;  and  a  community  containing 
beneficiaries  thos  related  to  benefactors,  is  one  in  which 
not  only  are  the  feelings  of  the  lower  favonrably  exer- 
cised as  well  as  those  of  the  higher,  bnt  one  in  which 
there  is  thereby  produced  an  increased  coherence  and 
stability. 

§  394.  Having,  too  elaborately  perhaps,  discriminated  be- 
tween the  primary  altruism  we  call  justice  and  the  secondary 
altruism  we  call  beneficence,  and  emphasized  the  need  for 
the  discrimination,  we  may  now  deal  with  the  different  kinds 
of  beneficence.  Let  as  first  group  these  under  certain  sub- 
divisions. 

There  comes  first  the  species  of  beneficent  conduct  which 
is  characterized  by  passivity  in  deed  or  word,  at  times  when 
egoistic  advantage  or  pleasure  might  be  gained  by  action. 
Hany  forms  of  self-restraint,  not  commonly  r^arded  as 
ethically  enjoined,  ought  nevertheless  to  be  so  regarded  ;  and 
have  here  to  be  pointed  out  and  emphasized.  These,  which 
we  have  first  to  consider,  fall  under  the  general  title — NegSr 
tive  Beneficence. 

After  them  there  come  to  be  dealt  with  those  kinds  of 
actions  alone  recognized  in  the  ordinary  conception  of 
beneficence,  but  which  are  here  distinguished  as  Positive 
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Beneficence.  Under  this  head  are  comprised  all  actions 
which  imply  sacrifice  of  something  actually  or  potentially 
possessed,  that  another  or  others  may  be  benefited — 
sacrifice,  it  may  be,  of  strength  which  would  otherwise 
be  economized,  sacrifice  of  the  product  of  efforts  actually 
obtained,  or  of  the  forthcoming  product  of  efforts  made 
in  the  past.  In  all  these  there  is  a  proximate  loss  of 
pleasure  or  means  to  pleasure;  though  there  may  be 
an  immediate  or  remote  compensation  in  sympathetic 
pleasure. 

To  complete  preliminaries  it  needs  to  add  that  there  is 
a  cross-classification  by  which  both  of  these  groups  have  to 
be  divided.  The  most  conspicuous,  though  not  the  most 
familiar,  kinds  of  beneficent  actions,  positive  and  negative, 
are  those  shown  towards  individuals  who  are  inferior,  or  un- 
fortunate, or  both.  But  there  are  also  beneficent  actions, 
usually  small  but  very  numerous,  which  benefit  those  who 
are  neither  inferior  nor  unfortunate — actions  which  further 
the  gratifications  of  persons  around,  and  raise  the  tide  of 
happiness  in  all. 

In  treating  these  divisions  and  sub-divisions  of  beneficence 
in  the  order  here  indicated,  we  shall  have  to  consider  three 
sets  of  effects  produced : — 1,  the  reactive  effects  upon  the 
benefactor,  upon  Ids  dependents,  and  upon  all  who  have 
claims  on  him;  2,  the  immediate  effects  on  the  benefi- 
ciary, as  conducive  to  increase  of  his  pleasure  or  diminution 
of  his  pain,  and  the  remote  effects  as  conducive  to  one  or 
other  change  of  character ;  and  3,  the  effects  upon  society  at 
large,  as  influencing  its  stability,  its  immediate  prosperity, 
and  its  remote  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  ir. 

BESTBAINTS   ON   FBEE   COMFKirnON. 

§  395.  Beyood  those  limits  to  the  actions  of  individnals 
which  it  U  the  hnsiness  of  the  State  to  maintain,  individuals 
have  to  impoee  on  themselves  farther  limits,  prompted  by 
sympathetic  consideration  for  their  struggUng  fellow-citi- 
zens. For  the  battle  of  life  as  carried  on  by  competi- 
tion, even  within  the  bounds  set  by  law,  may  have  s  merci- 
lessncss  skin  to  the  battle  of  life  as  carried  on  by  violence. 
And  each  citizen,  while  in  respect  of  this  competition 
not  to  be  restrained  externally,  onght  to  be  reetrained 
internally. 

Among  those  who  compete  with  one  anotlier  in  the  same 
occnpation,  there  mast  la  all  cases  be  some  who  are  the 
more  capable  and  a  larger  nomber  who  are  the  lees  ca- 
pable. In  strict  eqnity  the  more  capable  are  justified  in 
taking  fall  advantage  of  their  greater  capabilities ;  and 
where,  beyond  tlieir  own  snstentation,  they  have  to  pro- 
vide for  the  BQBtentation  of  their  &milies,  and  the  meeting 
of  further  claims,  the  eanction  of  strict  eqnity  snfficcs  them. 
Usnally,  society  immediately  benefits  by  the  pntting-ont  of 
their  highest  powers,  and  it  also  receives  a  futnre  benefit 
by  the  efficient  fostering  of  its  best  members  and  their 
offspring. 

In  snch  cases  then — and  they  are  the  cases  which  the 
mass   of  society,  constituted  chiefly  of  manna]   workers, 
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presents  us  with — ^justice  needs  to  be  but  little  qualified  by 
beneficence. 

§  396.  This  proposition  is  indeed  denied,  and  the  oppo- 
site proposition  affirmed,  by  hosts  of  workers  in  onr  own 
day.  Among  the  trades-unionists,  and  among  leading 
socialists,  as  also  among  those  of  the  rank  and  file,  there 
is  now  the  conviction,  expressed  in  a  way  implying 
indignant  repudiation  of  any  other  conviction,  that  the 
individual  worker  has  no  right  to  inconvenience  his 
brother  worker  by  subjecting  him  to  any  stress  of  compe- 
tition. A  man  who  undertakes  to  do  work  by  the  piece 
at  lower  rates  than  would  else  be  paid,  and  is  enabled  by 
diligence  long-continued  to  earn  a  sum  nearly  double  that 
which  he  would  have  received  as  wages,  is  condemned  as 
"  unprincipled  "1  It  is  actually  held  that  he  has  no  right 
thus  to  take  advantage  of  his  superior  powers  and  his 
greater  energy;  even  though  he  is  prompted  to  do  this 
by  the  responsibilities  a  large  family  entails,  and  by  a 
desire  to  bring  up  his  children  well :  so  completely  have 
the  "  advanced  "  among  us  inverted  the  old  ideas  of  duty 
and  merit. 

Of  course  their  argument  is  that  the  man  who  thus 
"  out-does "  his  fellow-workers,  and  gets  more  money  than 
they  do,  displaces  by  so  much  the  demand  for  the  labour 
of  those  who  would  else  have  been  employed;  and  they 
further  argue  that,  by  executing  the  work  at  a  smaller  cost 
to  the  employer,  he  tends  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages :  both 
of  them  regarded  by  these  neo-economists,  now  so  vociferous, 
as  unmixed  evils. 

With  them,  as  with  nearly  all  thinkers  about  social  and 
poKtical  affairs,  the  proximate  result  is  the  sole  thing 
considered.  Work  and  wages  are  alone  thought  of,  and 
there  is  no  thought  given  to  the  quantity  of  products,  the 
concomitant  prices  of  products,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
consumers.      Labourers    and    artizans    conceived    only  as 
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interested  in  getting  high  wagea,  are  never  conceived 
as  interested  in  having  cheap  commodities;  and  thera 
appears  to  be  no  conception  that  gain  in  the  firat  end 
niaj  involve  loss  in  the  second.  When  enlarging  on  the 
hardsliipa  entailed  on  those  who,  by  cheaper  piece- 
work, are  deprived  of  dearer  day-work,  they  ignore  as  it^ 
relevant  tlie  fact  tliat  the  article  produced  at  less  cost 
can  be  sold  at  less  price ;  and  that  all  artizans  and  labour- 
ers, in  tlicir  capacity  of  consamers,  benefit  to  that  ex- 
tent, rnrther  they  forget  that  the  workers  displaced 
become,  after  a  time,  available  for  other  kinds  of  produc- 
tion :  so  benefiting  the  community  as  a  whole,  including  all 
other  workers. 

We  have  here,  in  fact,  but  a  new  form  of  the  old  protest 
against  machinery,  always  complained  of  by  tliose  imme- 
diately affected,  as  robbing  them  of  their  livelihoods. 
Whethfer  through  human  machinery  or  the  machinery 
made  of  wood  and  iron,  every  improvement  achieves  an 
economy  and  dispenses  with  labour  previously  necessary; 
and  if  that  change  in  tlie  human  machinery  constituted 
by  adoption  of  piece-work,  and  the  gaining  of  larger  earn- 
ings by  greater  application,  is  to  be  reprobated  because 
of  the  displacement  of  labour  implied,  so  also  must  be 
reprobated  every  mechanical  appliance  which  from  the 
beginning  has  fneilitated  production.  Uo  was  an  "unprin- 
cipled" man  who  substituted  ploughs  for  spades,  who 
replaced  the  distaff  by  the  epiuning-jetiiiy,  who  bronght 
into  use  steam  pumping-cngincs  in  place  of  hand-pumps, 
or  who  outran  horses  on  roads  by  locomotives  on  railways. 
It  matters  not  whether  wo  contfimplate  the  living  agenia 
of  production  or  the  dead  implements  they  osc ;  every 
more  economical  arrangement  eventually  lowers  prices  and 
benefits  people  at  large.  The  eo-called  ''  unprincipled  "  man 
does  good  to  humanity,  though  he  iutlict«  temporary  evils  on 
a  Email  number;  which,  in  fact,  every  improvement  ineyit- 
ebly  RiUE't. 
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But  there  remain^  to  note  the  marvellous  inversion  of 
thought  and  sentiment  implied  by  this  socialistic  trades- 
union  idea.  The  man  who  is  superior  in  ability  or  energy 
is  thought  ^^unprincipled"  in  taking  advantage  of  his 
superiority;  while  it  is  not  apparently  thought  "unprin- 
cipled" on  the  part  of  tlie  inferior  to  obtain  benefit  by 
preventing  the  superior  from  beuefitiug  himself.  If  in 
any  occupation  the  majority,  who  are  less  able,  insist  that 
the  minority,  who  are  more  able,  shall  not  be  paid  higher 
wages  than  they  are,  and  shall  not  discredit  them  by 
doing  more  or  better  work,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
majority,  or  less  able,  do  this  for  their  own  advantage. 
Either  by  requiring  that  the  more  skilled  and  the  less 
skilled  shall  be  paid  at  equal  rates,  they  ensure  for  them- 
selves higher  average  wages  than  they  would  have  were 
there  discriminating  payments,  or  else,  by  excluding  the 
keener  competition  of  the  more  skilled,  they  escape  the 
pressure  or  strain  which  would  otherwise  be  brought  to 
bear  on  them;  and  in  one  or  both  of  these  ways  the 
majority  advantage  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  minority. 
Now  if  the  word  "  unprincipled  "  is  to  be  rationally  applied, 
it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  man  who  does  this;  for  no 
high-principled  man  wishes  to  obtain  a  benefit  by  tying 
another's  hands.  If  they  are  conscientious  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  those  who  form  the  majority,  or  inferior, 
will  never  dream  of  requiring  that  the  minority,  or  superior, 
shall  diminish  their  earnings  by  not  using  their  powers; 
and  still  less  will  they  dream  of  trying  to  gain  by  such  a 
course.  Contrariwise,  each  among  them,  regretting  tliough 
he  may  his  relative  inferiority,  and  wishing  though  he  may 
that  he  had  the  powers  of  those  few  more  favoured  by  Na- 
ture, will  resolve  to  make  the  best  of  his  smaller  powers ; 
and  so  far  from  asking  to  have  given  to  him  the  benefits 
which  the  greater  powers  of  others  yield,  he  will  insist  that 
he  shall  have  none  of  such  benefits — will  refuse  point-blank 
to  have  any  benefits  beyond  those  which  his  nature  brings 
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him :  content  if  tihe  better-endowed  yield  not  material  bnt 
moral  benefits  to  the  less-happily  conBtitcted.  Tliia  is  the 
tmlj  principled  man,  and  the  unprincipled  man  ia  the  one 
who  does  the  reverse. 

And  then  the  high-principled  man,  prompted  to  this 
conrse  by  a  eense  of  equity,  will  be  farther  thns  prompted 
by  a  beneficent  regard  for  the  race.  If  he  ia  adequately 
endowed  with  the  hmnan  ability  to  "  look  before  and  after," 
he  will  see  that  a  society  which  takes  for  its  maxim — "  It 
shall  be  as  well  for  yon  to  be  inferior  as  to  be  superior," 
tnll  inevitably  d^enerate  and  die  away  in  long-drawn 
miseries, 

§  397.  Bnt  on  passing  from  the  working  part  of  the 
industrial  organization  to  the  r^^lating  part,  we  pass 
into  a  sphere  in  which  a  beneficent  limitation  of  activity 
is  sometimes  called  for.  While  the  advantage  which 
superiority  gives  to  an  artizan  over  his  fellow-artizans  ia 
relatively  email,  and  may  properly  be  appropriated  with- 
out limit,  the  advantage  which  snperiority  gives  to  the 
director  of  many  artizans  over  other  such  directors,  may 
become  very  great;  and  it  may,  in  the  absence  of  a 
sympathetic  self-restraint,  be  used  by  him  to  the  ruin 
of  his  competitors.  8nch  an  one,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  break  the  law  directly  or  indirectly,  is  commonly 
thought  warranted  in  pushing  his  advantage  to  the  ex- 
treme ;  but  an  undeveloped  ethical  consciousness  is  thns 
shown. 

Kot  many  years  since  there  lived  in  Kew  York  a  man 
named  Stewart,  who,  carrying  on  a  wholesale  and  retail 
business  on  a  vast  scale,  acquired  a  colossal  fortune.  A 
common  practice  of  his  was  suddenly  to  lower  bis  prices 
for  a  certain  class  of  goods  to  an  unremnnerative  rate, 
seriously  damaging,  if  nothing  more,  nnmerons  small 
traders,  and  greatly  hampering,  if  he  did  not  ruin,  sundt^ 
large  ones.      Another  practice  was  to  encourage  and  aid 
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some  manufacturer  in  apparently  a  friendly  spirit,  and  then, 
when  he  was  largely  indebted,  come  down  npon  him  for 
immediate  payment ;  selling  him  np  and  often  buying  his 
stock  when  he  could  not  at  once  pay. 

Competitive  warfare  carried  on  in  this  style,  might 
not  unfitly  be  called  commercial  murder;  and  were  its 
flagitiousness  to  be  measured  by  the  pain  inflicted,  it 
might  be  held  worse  than  murder,  originally  so  called: 
the  amount  of  suffering  eventually  caused  among  the 
ruined  men  and  their  families,  being  greater  than 
that  which  many  an  assassin  visits  on  his  victims  and 
others. 

Such  utter  lack  of  negative  beneficence  is  to  be  con- 
demned not  only  because  of  the  intense  evils  thus  directly 
inflicted,  but  is  also  to  be  condemned  in  the  interests  of 
society,  as  defrauding  it  of  those  advantages  which  competi- 
tion, normally  carried  on,  yields.  For  though,  while  com- 
petitors are  being  forced  to  sell  at  unremunerative  prices, 
the  public  benefits ;  yet,  after  competitors  have  been  thrust 
to  the  wall  and  a  practical  monopoly  achieved,  there  comes  a 
more  than  compensating  rise  of  prices,  by  which  the  public 
suffers.  In  brief,  the  forms  of  competition  are  employed  to 
destroy  competition. 

And  then,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  under  another 
head,  the  transgressing  trader  himself,  and  his  belong- 
ings, do  in  the  long  run  suffer  indirectly.  They  are  led 
into  a  type  of  life  lower  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
led. 

In  its  application  to  cases  of  this  kind,  the  popular 
maxim — "  Live  and  let  live,"  may,  then,  be  accepted  as 
embodying  a  truth.  Anyone  who,  by  command  of  great 
capital  or  superior  business  capacity,  is  enabled  to  beat 
others  who  carry  on  the  same  business,  is  enjoined  by  the 
principle  of  Negative  Beneficence  to  restrain  his  business 
activities,  when  his  own  wants  and  those  of  his  belongings 
have  been  abundantly  fulfilled;    so  that  others,  occupied 
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u  be  is,  maj   fulfil   their   wanta  also,  thongh   in 
measure. 

§  39S.  ^Vliat  is  to  be  said  iq  iLis  connesion  concernio;* 
competttion  among  professional  men — especially  among 
doctors  and  lawyers  J 

An  eminent  physician  who  gives  advice  to  all  patients 
asking  it,  inclading  patients  vho  have  left  the  physicians 
they  previously  consulted,  cannot  bo  lilamed  for  doing 
tills ;  even  though  he  has  already  an  amply  sufficient 
income.  For,  supposing  hi3  reputation  to  be  deserved, 
the  implication  is  that,  by  giving  the  advice  asked,  he 
dimini^es  suffering  and  perhaps  eaves  life;  and  tliis  he 
cannot  well  refuse  to  do  out  of  regard  for  competing 
physicians.  It  may  rightly  be  held,  too,  that  he  ia  juBtiticl 
iu  raising  his  fees.  Did  he  not  by  doing  this  diminisli  the 
number  of  his  patients,  two  evils  would  happen.  The  swarm 
would  become  so  great  that  no  one  would  get  proper  atten- 
tion ;  and  his  own  health  would  speedily  so  greatly  suffer 
tliat  he  would  become  incapacitatod.  But  negative  benefi- 
cence may  properly  require  that  he  ahall  eend  to  some  of  lua 
brother  physicians  patients  suffering  from  trivial  maladies, 
or  maladies  concerning  the  treatment  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

On  turning  from  the  consulting-room  to  the  law-court, 
we  meet  with  cases  in  which  professional  competition 
needs  restraining,  not  by  negative  beneficence  only,  but 
by  justice.  A  system  under  which  a  barrister  is  pre-paid 
for  services  he  may  or  may  not  render,  as  it  chances, — a 
system  under  which  another  barrieter  in  less  repute  is  also 
retained,  and  feed  to  do  the  work  for  him  ehonld  he  fail  to 
appear — a  system  which  proceeds  liy  quasi-contract  which 
is  closed  on  tlie  side  of  the  one  wlio  pays  but  not  closed 
the  slilo  of  tlio  one  who  works,  is  clearly  a  vicious 
eystom.  But  such  restraints  on  tlio  taking  of  caeeA  by 
counsel,  as  would  result  eilhcr  from  regard  for  thu  oqiiilabJe 
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claims  of  clients  or  from  consideration  for  competitors,  is 
said  to  be  impracticable.  We  are  told  that  at  the  Bar  a 
man  most  either  take  all  the  bosiness  which  comes  to  him 
or  lose  his  business.  Now  this  plea,  though  perpetually 
repeated,  may  reasonably  be  doubted  until  the  assertion 
that  such  would  be  the  result  has  been  verified  by  the 
proof  that  such  has  been  the  result  It  requires  a  large 
faith  to  believe  that  one  whose  conscientiousness  deter- 
mines him  to  take  no  more  work  than  he  can  efficiently 
perform,  or  else,  from  regard  for  his  fellows,  refuses  cases 
that  they  may  have  them,  cannot  do  this  without  losing 
all  his  cases.  For  since  one  who  thus  limited  the  number 
of  his  clients  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  deny  himself 
to  those  whose  causes  he  thought  bad,  the  mere  fact  of 
his  appearance  in  any  cause  would  become  a  preliminary 
assurance  that  it  was  a  good  cause — an  assurance  weighing 
much  with  a  jury;  and  how,  under  such  circumstances, 
implying  increased  anxieties  to  obtain  his  services,  the  de- 
mand for  them  should  decrease  beyond  the  degree  he  de- 
sired, it  is  difficult  to  see. 

Clearly  in  this  case,  such  negative  beneficence  as  is  im- 
plied by  relinquishment  of  business  that  competitors  may 
benefit,  is  a  concomitant  of  that  justice  which  demands  that 
pay  shall  not  be  received  unless  services  are  rendered,  and 
is  a  concomitant  of  that  social  benefit  which  results  if  good 
causes  have  good  advocates.  Moreover,  it  is  a  concomitant 
of  that  normal  regard  for  self  which  forbids  excess  of 
work. 

§  399.  Yet  another  form  of  competition  must  be  dealt 
with,  though  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with  it  satisfactorily. 
I  refer  to  the  competition  between  one  who  has,  by  dis- 
covery or  invention,  facilitated  some  kind  of  produc- 
tion, and  those  who  carry  on  such  production  in  the  old  way. 

Here,  if  he  undersells  competitors,  he  does  so  not,  as  in 
the  cases  instanced,  to  drive  them  out  of  tlie  business ;  but 
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he  docs  so  as  a  collateral  reenlt  of  giving  a  benefit  to 
society.  As  already  said  (§  306),  lio  bas  made  a  new  con- 
quest over  Nature,  and  giving,  as  he  inevitably  does,  the 
greater  part  of  the  advantage  to  the  community,  he  may 
rightly  retain  for  himself  something  more  than  is  obtained 
by  carrying  on  production  as  before.  Still  there  comes  the 
question— How  far  shall  he  pnsh  his  advantage  ?  Should 
not  negative  beneficence  restrain  him  from  mining  his 
competitors  by  underselling  them  too  mnch  I  Bnt  to  this 
the  answer  is  that  if  he  does  not  undersell  them  in  a  de- 
cided manner,  he  does  not  give  to  the  public  the  advantage 
which  be  might  give.  Out  of  regard  for  the  few  he  disre- 
gards the  many. 

One  way  only  does  there  seem  to  be  in  which,  while 
consulting  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  while  jastly 
maintaining  his  own  claim  to  a  well-earned  reward,  he 
may  also  show  dne  consideratioQ  for  those  whose  businesses 
he  of  necessity  diminished  or  destroyed.  He  may  either 
offer  them  the  use  of  his  improved  appliance  at  a  moder- 
ate royalty,  or  may  make  them  his  agents  for  the  sale  of  bis 
products :  giving  them,  in  either  case,  a  great  advantage  over 
any  others  who  may' wish  to  stand  in  the  like  positions,  and 
may  thns  at  any  rate  diminish  the  injury  to  them  if  he  does 
not  even  cancel  it 

§  400.  It  is  needless  in  this  place  to  illustrate  further  the 
operation  of  negative  beneficence  in  putting  restraints  on 
competition,  in  addition  to  those  which  justice  maintains. 
With  a  population  ever  pressing  on  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  amid  stru^les  to  attain  higher  positions  and  so  be  able, 
among  other  things,  to  rear  offspring  better,  there  must 
arise  multdtudinoue  cases  in  which  natural  capacities,  or  cir- 
cumstances, or  accidents,  give  to  some  great  advantages  over 
others  similarly  occupied.  To  what  extent  such  advantages 
may  be  pushed,  individual  judgmenta,  duly  influenced  by 
sympathy,  must  decide. 
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By  refraining  from  certain  activities  which  are  at  once 
legitimate  and  profitable,  competitors  may  be  benefited ;  and 
the  question  whether  thej  should  be  so  benefited  must  be 
answered  bj  considering  whether  the  wants  of  self  and  be- 
longings have  not  been  sufficiently  regarded,  and  whether 
the  welfare  of  competitors,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  society 
as  a  whole,  do  not  enjoin  desistence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

KEOTBAINTS  OK   FBES  OONTSACT. 

§  401.  Society  in  its  corporate  capacity  cannot  be 
blamed  for  euforclng  contracts  to  the  letter — is  often, 
indeed,  to  be  blamed  because  it  does  not  enforce  them,  but 
deliberately  conntensncea  the  breaking  of  them,  or  itself 
breaks  them ;  as  when,  after  the  honees  forming  a  street 
have  been  taken  on  lease  at  high  rents,  becaaee  few 
vehicles  pass,  it  anthorizes  the  tnming  of  this  quiet  street 
into  a  noisy  thoroughfare ;  or  as  when,  having  given  parlia- 
mentary titles  to  buyers  of  eocnmbered  estates  on  certain 
terms,  it,  by  subsequent  laws,  alters  those  terms ;  or  as  when 
it  allows  a  proprietory  agreement,  entered  into  for  onti  pui^ 
pose,  to  be  extended  by  a  two-thirds  majority  so  as  to  cover 
another  purpose. 

Contracts,  then,  must  be  strictly  adhered  to  and  legally 
enforced  ;  savo,  as  before  pointed  ont,  in  cases  where  a 
man  contracts  himself  away.  And  this  necestdty  for 
severity  in  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  will  be  manifest 
on  observing  that  if' there  grew  np  the  system  of  judicially 
qualifying  them,  ont  of  beneficent  regard  for  defaulters, 
this  beneficent  regard  would  promptly  be  connted  upon ; 
and  reckless  contracts  would  be  made  in  the  expectation 
that,  in  cases  of  failure,  the  worst  consequences  would  be 
staved  off. 

But  while  it  is  not  for  the  State  to  relax  contracts  or 
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mitigate  their  miscliieyous  results,  it  remains  open  for 
those  between  whom  they  are  made,  voluntarily  to  modify 
the  operation  of  them.  Negative  beneficence  may  still 
enjoin  an  entire  or  partial  relinquishment  of  such  undue 
advantage  as  a  contract,  literally  interpreted,  has  given. 
Of  merciless  enforcement  of  contracts,  and  unscrupulous 
disregard  of  claims  which  have  arisen  under  contracts,  the 
treatment  of  tenants  by  landlords,  especially  in  Ireland, 
furnish  numerous  instances.  Where  a  barren  tract — ^stony 
or  boggy — taken  on  a  short  lease  at  a  small  rent,  has  by 
persistent  labour  been  reclaimed,  and  the  resulting  fertility 
has  given  it  some  value,  it  not  uncommonly  happens  that 
the  landlord  offers  to  this  industrious  tenant  the  option  of 
either  surrendering  his  occupancy  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  or 
else  of  paying  a  greatly  raised  rent,  proportionate  to  this 
raised  value  which  his  own  toil  has  given  to  it.  The  con- 
tract not  having  been  of  a  kind  to  exclude  this  disastrous 
result,  the  law  can  say  nothing ;  but  the  landlord,  if  duly 
swayed  by  the  sentiment  of  negative  beneficence,  will  refrain 
from  taking  advantage  of  his  tenant's  position — ^will,  indeed, 
feel  that  in  this  case  what  is  here  distinguished  as  negative 
beneficence  does  but  enjoin  a  regard  for  natural  justice,  as 
distinguished  from  legal  justice. 

Kindred  cases  there  are,  as  those  of  the  Skye-crof  ters,  in 
which  the  making  of  contracts,  though  nominally  free,  is  not 
actually  free— cases  in  which  the  absence  of  competing  land- 
lords gives  to  a  local  landlord  an  unchecked  power  of  mak- 
ing his  own  terms,  and  in  which  the  people,  having  little  or 
no  choice  of  other  occupations  and  being  too  poor  to  emi- 
grate, are  compelled  to  accept  the  terms  or  starve.  Here, 
where  the  conditions  under  which  equitable  exchange  can  be 
carried  on  are  suspended,  it  remains  for  the  promptings  of 
negative  beneficence  to  supplement  those  of  equity,  which 
are  rendered  inoperative.  The  landlord  is  called  on  to  re- 
frain from  actions  which  the  restraints  of  technically-formu- 
lated justice  fail  to  prevent. 
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Thfere  are  cases  of  a  more  familiar  kind  in  which 
fiympathy  demands,  and  often  with  success,  that  contracts 
ehali  be  but  partially  enforced.  Daring  recent  years  of 
agricultural  depression,  the  requirements  of  leases  have 
been  in  multitndinous  instances  volnntarilj  relaxed,  in 
ways  which  negative  beneficence  snggested.  Landlords 
have  returned  parts  of  the  rente  agreed  npon,  when  tenants 
have  been  Impoverished  by  bad  harvests  to  an  extent  which 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected  when  the  lease  was 


g  402.  In  the  transactiona  of  business  men,  there  occur 
sundry  allied  classes  of  cases  in  which  compromises  between 
self-regard  and  regard  for  others,  imply  desistance  from  ac- 
tions which  strict  justice  does  not  interdict.  Let  us  take 
three  such. 

Here  is  a  grazier  who,  with  numerous  cattle  at  the  end 
of  a  long  drought,  has  scarcely  anything  for  them  to  eat,  and 
who,  because  other  graziers  are  similarly  circumstanced, 
cannot  sell  his  cattle  without  great  loss ;  and  here  is  his 
neighbour  who  happens  to  have  reserved  large  stacks  of 
hay.  AVhat  shall  tliis  neighbour  dot  If  he  pushes  his  ad- 
vantage to  the  uttermost,  he  will  either  entail  on  the  un- 
fortunate grazier  immense  loss  by  the  sale  of  his  cattle,  or 
impoverisli  him  for  years  by  an  enormous  expenditure  in 
fodder.  Clearly  negative  beneficence  requires  him  to  moder- 
ate his  terms. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  contractor  who  has  under- 
taken an  extensive  work  on  terms  which,  to  all  appearance, 
will  leave  him  only  a  fair  remuneration,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  ordinary  contingencies — say  a  heavy  railway  cut- 
ting, or  a  tunnel  a  mile  or  two  long.  Ko  one  suspected 
when  the  contract  was  made,  that  in  the  hill  to  be  tun- 
nelled there  existed  a  vast  intrusion  of  trap.  Sut  now 
where  the  contractor  expected  to  meet  with  earth  to  be 
excavated    he  finds  rock   to   bo   blasted,      "^^liat   sliall   he 
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done  ?  Unless  he  is  a  man  of  large  capital,  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  contract  will  ruin  him ;  and  even  if  wealthy  he 
will  do  the  work  at  a  great  loss  instead  of  at  a  profit.  It 
may  be  said  that  even  justice,  considered  not  as  legally 
formulated  but  as  reasonably  interpreted,  implies  that 
there  should  be  a  mitigation  of  the  terms ;  since  the 
intention  of  the  contract  was  to  make  an  exchange  of 
benefits ;  and  still  more  is  mitigation  of  the  terms  required 
by  negative  beneficence — by  abstention  from  that  course 
which  the  law  would  allow.  But  clearly  it  is  only  where  a 
disastrous  contingency  is  of  a  kind  greatly  exceeding  reason- 
able anticipation,  that  negative  beneficence  may  properly 
come  into  play. 

Under  pressure  entailed  by  a  commercial  crisis,  a  trader, 
while  unable  to  get  further  credit  from  his  bank,  is  obliged 
to  meet  a  bill  immediately  falling  due.  One  who  has 
capital  in  reserve  is  asked  for  a  loan  on  the  security  of 
the  trader's  stock.  He  may  make  either  a  merciful  or  a 
merciless  bargain.  He  may  be  content  with  a  moderate 
gain  by  the  transaction,  or,  taking  advantage  of  the  other's 
necessities,  may  refuse  except  on  conditions  which  will  in- 
volve immense  loss,  or  perhaps  eventual  bankruptcy.  Here, 
again,  there  is  occasion  for  the  self-restraint  which  sympathy 
prompts. 

Since,  in  cases  such  as  these  three,  there  is  voluntary 
action  on  both  sides,  insistance  on  ruinously  hard  terms 
cannot  be  classed  imder  the  head  of  injustice ;  but  we  are 
led  to  recognize  the  truth  that  in  such  cases  the  injunc- 
tions of  negative  beneficence  are  scarcely  less  stem  than 
those  which  justice  utters.  Though  in  the  first  and  the 
last  instances,  the  taking  of  a  pound  of  flesh  is  not  under  a 
contract  previously  made,  it  is  under  a  contract  to  which 
there  is  practically  no  alternative  ;  and  in  the  last  case  as  in 
the  first,  if  the  contract  is  fulfilled  the  patient  may  be  left 
to  bleed  to  death. 

Let    it    be  added  that  not    only  does  the  sympathetic 
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r^ard  for  others'  welfare  wliicL  we  here  class  as  negative 
beneficence,  forbid  the  TmscmpulonB  carrying  out  of  cer- 
tain trausactions  which  strict  justice  does  not  forbid,  bnt 
regard  for  public  welfare  does  the  same  thing.  Any  conrse 
whicli  needlessly  ruina  tliose  who  are  on  the  whole  carrjring 
on  well  their  occupations,  entails  an  injury  to  the  social- 
organization. 

g  403,    A    still    larger    sphere    tliroughout    which    the' 
requirements  of  justice  have   to   be   qualified   by   the  re- 
quirements of  negative  beneficence,  is  presented  by  tlie  re- 
lations between  employers  and    employed — the    contn 
between  those  who  yield  services  and   those  who  pay  fd 
them. 

How  far  ongbt  an  employer  to  take  advantage  of  thflf 
competition  among  workers,  who  often  greatly  exceed  in 
number  the  number  wanted,  and  are  some  of  them  willing 
'pt  low  payments  rather  tlian  starve  1    This  question 

mudi   less  easy  to  answer  than  at  first  appears ;  since  it 

complicated  by  other  questions  than  those  which  concern 
the  qnalification  of  justice  by  negative  beneficence.  People 
wlio  blame,  often  in  the  strongest  language,  inasters  who 
do  not  give  higher  wages  than  the  market  rate  obligea 
them  to  give,  think  only  of  the  fates  of  those  who  are 
employed,  and  forget  the  fates  of  tliose  who  remain 
nnempioyed.  Yet  obviously  ft  master  who,  in  an  over-full 
market  of  wage-earners,  gives   more  than  he   is    obliged, 

ejects   the   offers   of    those   who   would   have   taken   less. 

ience  the  most  needy  go  without  work,  while  the  work  is 
given  to  those  whose  needs  aro  not  so  extreme — thoi 
who  would  not  accept  such  low  pay.  Now  while  coJ 
templating  the  benefits  derived  by  these  less  necessitous,  i 
will  not  do  to  leave  out  of  consideration  the  exacerbate 
distress  of  tlie  more  necessitous.  It  seems  i 
implication  tliat  a  seemingly-generous  employer,  who  lool 

ly  at  direct  results,  may,  by  his  generosity,  intensify  € 


i 
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miseries  of  the  most  miserable,  that  he  may  mitigate  the 
miseries  of  the  less  miserable. 

A  further  disastrous  effect  may  be  entailed.    The  com- 
petition in  each  business  is  keen,  and  the  margin  of  profit 
on  transactions  is  often  thereby  made  so  narrow,  that  much 
increase  in  the  cost  of  production  consequent  on  payment 
of  higher  wages,  must  cause  inability  to  meet  competitors 
in  the  market.    Bankruptcy,  by  no  means  uncommon  even 
among  traders  who  economize  in  wages  as  much  as  they 
can,  must  therefore  be  the  fate  of  those  who  do  not  econo- 
mize.    Only  one  whose  capital  is  greatly  in  excess  of  his 
immediate  wants,  can  behave  thus  generously  for  a  time; 
and  even   on   him  bankruptcy  must  come  if  he  persists. 
To   the  reply  that  he  might  distribute  among  his  work- 
people his  surplus  returns  when  these  were  greater  than 
usual,  the  rejoinder  is  that  disaster  would  follow  were  he 
ordinarily  to  do  this.     Though,  during  a  time  of  prosperity, 
an  employer  makes  large  profits,  yet  when  there  presently 
comes  a  time  of  depression,  he  is  not  unfrequently  obliged 
to  continue  working  without  profit,  or  even  at  a  loss,  that 
he  may  keep  his  staff  employed  and  his  machinery  in  or- 
der ;  and  had  he  not  allowed  himself  to  accumulate  while 
prosperous,  he  could  not  do  this. 

Once  more  there  is  the  fact,  either  overlooked  or  de- 
liberately ignored  by  those  who  foster  the  antagonism  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  that  a  universal  rise  in 
wages  is  of  no  use  if  there  occurs  simultaneously  a  uni- 
versal rise  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  members  of 
each  Trades-Union,  thinking  only  of  themselves  as  pro- 
ducers, and  of  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  forcing 
masters  to  pay  them  more,  forget  that,  other  things  equal, 
the  price  of  the  article  they  produce  must  presently  rise 
in  the  market  to  a  proportionate  extent.  They  forget 
that  if  the  members  of  each  other  Trades-Union  do  the 
like,  the  things  they  severally  produce  will  also  rise  in 
price;  and  that  since,  in  respect  of  the  more  important 
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commodities,  the  cliief  consomere  are  the  masses  of  pro- 
ducers, or  the  people  at  large,  these  will  have  to  pay  more 
for  all  the  things  they  buy.  A  broad  view  of  the  matter 
would  show  them  that  the  factors  are  these :  —  1.  A 
quantity  of  labour  expended  by  all  workers.  2.  A  quan- 
tity of  capital  required  for  the  producing  appliances,  for 
stocks  of  raw  materials,  and  for  stocks  of  the  articles 
produced.  3.  A  proportion  of  brain-work  for  regulat- 
ing the  labour  and  carrying  on  the  financial  operations — 
purchase  and  sale.  i.  A  resulting  supply  of  products, 
which,  in  one  way  or  other,  has  to  be  divided  out  among 
members  of  the  community.  As  this  supply  is  for  the 
time  being  fixed,  an  increased  share  awarded  to  bodily 
labour  implies  a  decreased  share  to  capital,  or  mental 
labour,  or  both.  Keduction  of  the  interest  on  capital  is 
restrained,  since,  if  it  is  great,  capital  will  go  elsewhere ; 
and  if,  by  combination,  the  reduction  is  nnivereally  poshed 
below  a  certain  limit,  capital  will  cease  to  be  accumnlatcd. 
There  is  also  a  limit  to  the  lowering  of  the  payment  for 
mental  labour.  Business  capacity  will  go  abroad  if  ill-paid 
at  home ;  and  if  everywhere  the  remuneration  is  inade- 
quate, the  stock  of  it  will  diminish.  Men  will  not  undergo 
the  intellectual  Isboor  and  the  discipline  needed  to  make 
them  good  managers,  if  they  are  not  tempted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  considerable  rewards.  Thus  the  margin  within 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  negative  beneficence 
may  mitigate  the  usually  hard  terms  of  the  labour-market, 
is  but  narrow ;  and  even  within  this  margin,  it  may,  as  we 
have  seen,  involve  unintentional  cruelty  with  intentional 
kindness. 

In  BO  far  as  pecuniary  contracts  for  services  are  con- 
cerned, the  only  cases  in  which  negative  beneficence  oper- 
ates, witli  undoubted  advantage,  are  cases  in  which  an 
employer  whose  returns  are  being  so  rapidly  augmented  as  to 
give  him  more  than  the  needful  reserve,  does  not  continue 
passively  to  take  advantage  of  the  change  until  he  is  forced 
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to  raise  wages  bj  the  increased  demand  for  labour — declinea 
to  use  hia  pover  of  monopolizing  all  ttie  profit  wbich  cir- 
cnmstances  give  him.  Bat  here  we  verge  apon  the  province 
of  positive  beneficence. 

§  404  While,  in  the  treatment  of  the  employed  by  the  em- 
ployer, there  18  recognized  scope  for  negative  beneficence,  in 
the  treatment  of  an  employer  by  the  employed  many  sap- 
pose  there  is  none.    Bat  this  is  antrae. 

Every  now  and  then  the  newspapers  report  some  case 
in  which  a  large  contract  for  works,  wbich  have  to  be 
completed  before  a  specified  time  nnder  heavy  penalty,  is 
rendered  unprofitable,  or  even  roinoos,  by  workmen  who 
seize  the  opportunity  of  demanding  higher  wages :  be- 
lieving that  the  contractor  will  have  no  alternative  bnt  to 
comply.  If  they  give  the  required  notices  of  terminatioa 
of  their  engagements  with  the  employer,  they  cannot  be 
charged  wiUi  injaetice.  They  simply  propose  terras  more 
favoarable  to  themselves  and  decline  continuing  to  work 
on  the  less  favourable  terms.  How  far  the  sentiment  of 
negative  beneficence  ought  to  qualify  their  action,  must 
depend  on  the  circnmstancca  of  the  particular  caee.  Per- 
haps they  have  good  reason  to  know  that  the  contract 
has  been  taken  at  very  profitable  rates,  and  that  pay- 
ment of  the  higher  wages  demanded  will  still  leave  the 
contractor  a  sufficient  return ;  and  in  this  case  the  taking 
advantage  of  bis  necessity  is  consistent  with  a  reasonable 
altruism.  Perhaps,  thongh  not  likely  to  gain  largely  by 
this  partdcnlar  contract,  he  has,  daring  previous  years,  accu- 
mulated vast  sums  and  has  been  a  hard  task-master ;  and  in 
which  case,  too,  sympathy  with  him  does  not  dictate  such  re- 
gard for  bis  interests  as  may  prevent  bim  from  losing.  But 
in  other  cases  the  treatment  of  an  employer  as  one  whose 
interests  are  to  be  entirely  disregarded,  is  indefensible.  And 
not  only  doea  due  consideration  for  him  forbid  this  indirect 
coercion,  but  it  is  forbidden  by  regard  for  society.    If,  be- 
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ing  freqnentlj  thus  treated,  a  contractor  is  rained,  the  society 
loses  a  nsefnl  fanctionar;  ;  and,  at  any  rote  for  a  time,  the 
employed  themselves  find  a  diminished  demand  for  their 


Bat  t)ie  endeavours  of  workers  thns  to  better  them- 
selves bj  taking  advantage  of  an  employer's  necessities, 
are  in  moat  cases  not  only  unrestrained  by  the  promptings 
ot  negative  beneficence,  but  they  are  unrestrained  by  the 
promptings  of  justice,  For  while  they  refuse  to  work  any 
longer  on  the  terras  previously  agreed  upon,  the  strikers 
commonly  use  either  violence,  or  threats  of  violence,  to  pre- 
veut  others  from  accepting  those  terms.  They  thus  break 
the  law  of  equal  freedom.  "While  they  assert  the  right  to 
enter  into,  or  to  refuse,  contracts  themselves,  they  deny  to 
their  fellows  the  same  right.  They  may  without  ethical 
transgression  try  to  persuade  others  to  join  them — may  with- 
out doing  wrong  argue  with  those  who  propose  to  take  their 
places,  and  frown  on  them  if  they  persist ;  but  any  course 
which  either  forcibly  hinders  them  from  taking  the  places, 
or  puts  tiiem  in  fear  of  evil  consequences  other  than  unpopu- 
larity, is  morally  forbidden :  doubly  forbidden,  since  nega- 
tive beneficence  joins  with  justice  in  reprobating  their  conrse. 
Those  who  would  accept  the  terms  they  refuse  (frequently 
good  terms)  are  often  impelled  to  do  bo  by  their  responsibili* 
tics ;  and  to  prevent  them  is  to  entail  distress  not  only  on 
them  but  on  their  families. 

If,  as  happens  not  only  in  Uie  cases  indicated  but  in  cases 
of  other  kinds,  both  masters  and  non-unionist  workers  ore 
coerced  by  some  form  of  the  system  now  called  boycotting 
— if,  as  commonly  happens,  a  united  body  of  men  refuse  to 
work  along  with  a  man  who  is  not  a  member  of  their 
union  ;  or  if,  as  in  Ireland,  a  political  combination  enforces 
social  outlawry  against  those  who  do  not  join  tliem ;  we 
may  see,  as  before,  that  the  wrongs  done  are  primarily  in- 
justices. Whatever  the  law  may  at  present  say  about  the 
matter,  it  is  clear  that  men  may,  both  individually  and  in 
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combination,  refuse  to  work  with,  or  trade  with,  or  hold  any 
commnnication  with,  a  certfun  person,  so  long  as  they  do  not 
in  any  way  interfere  with  his  activities.  Their  combination 
cannot  properly  be  called  *  a  conspiracy,  unless  die  thing 
which  they  conspire  to  do  is  wrong ;  and  there  is  no  breach 
of  the  law  of  equal  freedom  in  declining  to  work  along  with 
one  who  is  disapproved,  or  in  declining  to  do  business  with 
him.  The  wrong  done  nEnally  consists  in  the  nse  of  coer- 
cion to  form  and  maintain  the  boycotting  organization,  and 
in  inSicting  penalties  on  those  who  do  not  obey  it.  No 
appreciable  evil  wonld  resnlt  if  each  person  remuned  not 
nominally  bat  actually  free  to  join  or  not  to  join  the  com- 
bination. Even  without  the  checks  which  n^adve  benefi- 
cence imposes  the  checks  which  justice  imposes  would 
suffice. 

I  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  by  their  disregard  of  snch 
checks,  we  are  shown  how  far  the  mass  of  men  are  from 
fitness  for  free  institntions.  A  society  in  which  it  has  be- 
come a  vice  to  maintain  personal  independence,  and  a  virtue 
to  submit  to  a  coercive  trade-organization  and  to  persecute 
those  who  do  not,  is  a  society  which  will  rapidly  lose  again 
the  liberties  it  has,  in  recent  times,  gained.  Men  who  so 
little  understand  what  freedom  is  will  inevitably  lose  their 
freedom. 

§  405.  On  contracts  which  justice  does  not  restrain,  the 
restraints  put  by  negative  beneficence  which  have  been  thns 
far  considered,  are  those  which  forbid  unduly  pressing 
against  another  an  advantage  which  circumstances  give. 
A  higher  form  of  negative  beneficence  operating  in  busi- 
ness transactions  has  to  be  considered. 

Here  and  there  may  be  found  one  who  not  only  declines 
to  sacrifice  another's  interests  for  his  own  benefit,  but  who 
goes  further,  and  will  not  let  tlie  other  make  a  sacrifice — 
will  not  let  tlie  other  injure  himself  hy  a  bad  bargain.  While 
not  disregarding  his  own  claims,  he  will  not  let  his  client 
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or  friend  make  bad  terms  for  himself;  bat  volunteers  to 
give  more,  or  to  do  more,  than  is  asked.  In  a  follj  devel- 
oped industrial  society,  formed  of  nnits  having  natores 
moulded  to  its  requirements,  such  a  mode  of  action  will  be 
normal.  Beyond  observance  of  that  justice  which  consists 
in  fulfilment  of  contract,  there  will  be  observance  of  that 
negative  beneficence  which  forbids  making  a  contract  nn- 
daly  advantageous  to  self. 

Conduct  thns  guided  is  at  present  necessarily  rare.  People 
whose  newspapers  record  in  detail  die  betting  transactions 
by  which  one  receives  pleasure  through  another^s  pain,  are 
not  people  likely  to  refrain  from  hard  bargains.  The  qnali* 
fying  of  contracts  by  sympathetic  anxiety  for  another's  wel- 
fare, cannot  be  prevalent  in  a  nation  which  is  given  over  to 
gambling  throughout  all  its  grades,  from  princes  down  to 
pot-boys. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

KK8TRAINT8  ON    UNDESEBVED  PAYMENTS. 

§  406.  Still  limiting  ourselves  to  transactions  in  which 
money,  or  some  equivalent,  plays  a  part,  we  have  here  to 
consider  a  kind  of  negative  beneficence  which  at  first  sight 
seems  wholly  unbeneficent.  In  daily  occurring  instances, 
immediate  sympathy  prompts  certain  actions  which  sym- 
pathy  of  a  more  abstract  and  higher  form  interdicts.  I 
refer  to  refusals  to  do  or  to  give  things  which  are  expected 
or  asked. 

This  is  a  form  of  negative  beneficence  so  unprepossessing, 
and  so  apt  to  be  misinterpreted,  that  it  is  little  practised. 
The  cases  in  which  a  selfish  motive  causes  resistance  to  a 
claim  made  by  another,  enormously  predominate  in  num- 
ber ;  and  hence  most  people  find  it  nearly  impossible  to 
believe  that  such  resistance  may  be  instigated  by  an  un- 
selfish motive.  Proximate  effects  exclusively  occupy  their 
thoughts ;  and  they  cannot  see  that  recognition  of  re- 
mote pains  may  prevent  actions  which  yield  immedi- 
ate pleasures.  Usually  there  is  scope  for  self-denial  in 
doing  a  kind  thing ;  but  in  some  cases  there  is  scope  for 
self-denial  in  refusing  to  do  what  seems  a  kind  thing,  but 
is  not  so. 

These  are  mostly  cases  in  which  regard  for  social  interests, 
or  the  welfare  of  the  many,  ought  to  over-ride  regard  for 
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the  welfare  of  individnals,  or  of  the  few.    Let  ne  contemplate 
instances. 

§  407.  "  Poor  fellows  t  I  must  give  them  somethiug," 
says  a  soft-hearted  lady,  as  she  opens  the  window  to 
hand  out  sixpence  to  the  leader  of  a  worthless  band, 
which,  for  some  ten  minutes,  has  been  disturbing  the 
neiglibonrhood  bj  discordant  playing  of  miserable  masic ; 
and  so  saying  Bhe  thinks  ^e  haa  done  a  good  act, 
and  ascribes  lack  of  feeling  to  one  who  disapproves 
the  act. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows  it  is  of  little  avail  to 
point  out  that  money  given  in  return  for  something  done, 
is  properly  given  only  when  this  something  done  is  in 
one  or  other  way  beneficial  —  that  it  is  right  to  pay 
for  the  receipt  of  pleasure,  but  not  right  to  pay  for 
the  receipt  of  pain ;  and  that  if  the  principle  of  equally 
paying  for  pleasure  and  pain  were  pursued  generally, 
social  relations  would  dissolve.  This  is  too  abstract  a 
conclusion  for  her.  Nor  is  it  of  much  use  to  dwell  on 
the  obvious  fact  that  every  payment  of  incapable  bands- 
men, induces  them  to  perambulate  other  streets,  inflicting 
upon  otlier  people  their  intolerable  noises.  The  evils  do 
not  end  here.  If  money  can  be  got  by  bad  playing,  good 
playing  will  not  be  to  the  same  extent  cultivated ;  and 
besides  a  difEused  infliction  of  pain  there  results  a  depri- 
vation of  pleasure.  Yet  one  more  evil  happens.  The  un- 
musical musicians,  if  they  were  sot  paid,  would  abandon 
the  occupation  for  which  they  are  tmfit  and  take  to  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  are  fit ;  and  society  would  then  profit 
by  their  efEorts  instead  of  being  injured  by  them.  But,  as 
I  have  implied,  these  remoter  results  are  commonly  never 
thought  of ;  and,  if  pointed  out,  are  too  faintly  imagined  to 
operate  as  restraints. 

Hei-e  a  superior  negative  beneficence  is  shown  by 
bearing  the  several  pains  which  refnsal   entails — the  pain 
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which  denying  the  immediate  promptings  of  sympatliy 
implies,  and  the  pain  caused  by  misinterpretation  of 
motives. 

§  408.  Among  the  daily  incidents  of  town  life,  as  carried 
on  by  those  who  have  means,  may  be  named  another  in  re- 
spect of  which  an  unthinking  generosity  should  be  kept  in 
check,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  annoyance  borne.  I^ 
refer  to  dealings  with  cabmen. 

The  question  of  regulated  cab-fares  versus  cab-fares 
left,  like  omnibus-fares,  to  open  competition,  checked  only 
by  due  announcement  of  the  rates  charged,  must  here  be 
left  aside.  The  established  system  has  adjusted  itself  in 
respect  of  the  numbers  of  cabs  and  rates  of  profit  of 
masters  and  men ;  and  the  question  is  what  are  the  effects 
of  not  abiding  by  the  prescribed  rates.  In  the  grea£  ma- 
jority of  cases  cabmen,  a  fairly  well-behaved  class,  are 
content  with  their  due.  Here,  however,  is  one  who  asks 
more.  You  know  tlie  distance  well — have  perhaps  daily 
paid  the  same  fare  witli  the  certain  knowledge  that  it 
covers  the  claim  and  leaves  a  wide  margin.  But  the  man 
demands  another  sixpence;  threatens  a  summons;  and 
even  when  you  have  entered  the  house  keeps  his  cab 
standing  at  the  door,  thinking  to  alarm  you  by  his  per- 
sistence. What  will  you  do  ?  It  is  a  disagreeable  busi- 
ness; and  you  feel  inclined  to  pay  the  extra  sixpence, 
about  which  you  care  next  to  nothing,  and  thus  end  the 
dispute.  Moreover  you  perceive  that  some  of  those 
around  think  you  mean  in  refusing ;  so  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  will  be  better  to  do  the  generous  thing  as  it 
seems.  But  if  you  are  swayed  by  that  higher  negative 
beneficence  which  takes  into  account  distant  effects  as  well 
as  near  ones,  and  the  benefit  of  tlie  many  as  well  as  the 
benefit  of  the  few,  you  will  continue  your  refusal.  Observe 
the  various  justifications. 

If  it  is  proper  for  you  to  yield,  then  it  is  proper  for  all 
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others  eimtlarl/  over-charged,  and  siimlftrly  threatened,  to 
yield ;  and  it  is  proper  that,  hy  this  process,  the  daily 
profits  of  cabmen  should  be  raised.  What  do  we  leam 
respecting  the  effects,  from  political  economy — the  "  dismal 
Bcience,"  ae  Mr.  Carlyle  called  it,  much  as  a  child  might 
call  its  arithmetic  dismal  becanee  of  a  lilce  repognancet 
The  first  effect  would  be  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  cab-drivers :  a  pleasant  occupation  for  idle  fellows,  of 
whom  there  is  always  no  lack.  The  body  of  cab-drivers 
would  be  augmented  partly  by  influx  of  these,  and 
partly  by  recruits  from  other  occupations  which  did  not 
yield  such  good  daily  returns.  Supposing  the  number  of 
hirings  of  cabs  remained  the  same  (which  it  would  not, 
since  higher  rates  would  lessen  the  demands  of  costomers) 
what  would  be  tlie  subsequent  effects  on  the  enlarged 
body  of  cab-drivers?  The  same  number  of  drives  having 
to  be  divided  among  a  larger  number  of  drivers,  it  would 
result  that,  though  each  received  more  from  evety  fare, 
he  would  have  fewer  fares.  The  reduction  of  Mb  abnor- 
mally-raised returns  in  this  way,  would  go  on  until  the 
profits  of  cab-driving  no  longer  caused  an  influx  into  the 
occupation — until,  that  is,  it  had  been  brought  down  in 
its  desirableness  to  the  same  level  as  before.  A  con- 
comitant effect  would  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cabs  biult;  for  an  extra  demand  for  them  made  by 
cab-drivers,  would  be  met  by  an  extra  supply  of  caba, 
and  an  extra  rate  charged  for  them :  part  of  the  total 
extra  payments  for  cabs  would  go  into  the  pockets  of 
cab-masters.  Yet  another  evil  sequence  must  be  named. 
There  would  come  a  superfinous  number  of  cabs  and  of 
horses  drawing  them — a  wasteful  investment  of  capital.  A 
supply  of  cabs  and  horses  in  excess  of  tlie  need  implies  a 
national  loss.  Nor  have  we  even  now  got  to  the  end  of  the 
miscliief.  To  the  wealthier  of  those  who  hire  cabs,  the  pay- 
ment of  fares  in  excess  of  the  authorized  rates  would  be  of  no 
consequence,  pecuniarily  considered ;  but  it  would  be  of  con- 
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sequence  to  the  less  wealthy  and  more  numerons,  who  are 
in  some  cases  obliged  to  hire  them,  and  who  in  other  cases 
would  be  prevented  from  hiring  them  when  fatigue  or  hurry 
prompted. 

Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  through  the  mind  of  one 
who  refuses  the  unwarranted  demand,  there  suddenly  pass 
thoughts  of  all  these  ultimate  results.  It  is  meant,  rather, 
that  if  he  has  occasionally  traced  out  the  ramifying  efiEects 
of  men's  actions,  he  is  immediately  conscious  that  breach 
of  the  understanding  tacitly  entered  into  when  he  took 
the  cab,  tends  towards  evil.  He  is  aware,  for  instance,  that 
the  giving  of  considerable  gratuities  to  the  servants  at  hotels, 
had  the  effect  of  making  their  places  so  profitable  that 
they  had  to  buy  them  from  the  landlords ;  and  he  is  aware 
that  since  the  system  of  charging  for  servants  in  the  bill 
has  been  established,  the  practice  has  been  growing  up 
afresh,  and  being  presently  taken  account  of  by  the  land- 
lords, will  end  in  giving  lower  wages.  That  is,  he 
recognizes  the  general  truth  that  deviations  from  the 
normal  relation  of  payments  proportioned  to  services,  are 
sure,  after  many  mischievous  perturbations,  to  end  in  re- 
establishment  of  the  relation ;  and,  being  possessed  by  this 
general  truth,  he  declines  in  the  interests  of  all  those  who 
will  in  the  long  run  be  injuriously  affected,  to  encourage  a 
vicious  system. 

§  409.  Other  acts  which  appear  to  be  beneficent  but  are 
essentially  unbeneficent,  are  committed  every  hour  at 
every  railway  station  in  the  "tipping"  of  guards  and 
porters.  Organizations  when  first  formed  are  healthy,  and 
time  is  required  for  corruptions  to  gain  entrance  and 
spread.  In  early  railway-days,  boards  of  directors  were 
pure,  and  the  administrations  they  presided  over  were 
pure.  There  were  no  share-traflSckings,  no  floatings  of 
bad  schemes  for  the  sake  of  premiums,  no  cooking  of 
accounts;    and  officials  of  all  grades  down  to  the  lowest 
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were  paid  doe  vages,  for  which  thej  were  expected  to 
perform  prescribed  duties  without  fortlier  payments.  At 
first,  and  for  many  years,  the  taking  of  fees  by  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  pasaengere,  was  peremptorily  for- 
bidden :  pnmehment  being  threatened,  and  occasionally 
inflicted,  for  breach  of  the  regulation.  But  slowly  and 
insidiously  the  feeing  of  porters  and  bribing  of  guards 
crept  in,  and  has  now  become  so  general  that  even  those 
who  long  resisted  it  as  a  mischievous  abase,  have  had  to 
yield.  To  fee  has  become  proper,  and  not  to  fee  con> 
temptible.  Scarcely  anyone  recognizes  the  truth  that  the 
system  arose  not  from  generosity  but  from  selfishnesG,  and 
Uiat  it  works  ont  in  varions  disastrous  ways.  Here  are 
some  of  them. 

Originally  the  contract  between  passenger  and  company 
was  one  under  which  the  company  for  a  certain  sum 
agreed  to  carry  the  passenger  to  a  specified  place,  giving 
him  prescribed  accommodation;  and  part  of  the  accom- 
modation was  taking  charge  of  his  ba^;age,  to  do  which 
it  employed  and  paid  certain  attendants.  Every  passenger 
had  a  claim  to  the  services  of  these  attendants,  and  no 
one  could  take  more  dian  his  share  without  diminishing 
the  share  equitably  due  to  others.  From  the  beginning, 
however,  some  passengera  to  whom  small  sums  were  of  no 
moment,  secretly  gave  tliese  in  return  for  extra  promptness 
or  non-essential  aid:  not  remembering  that  the  gaining  of 
tlieee  attentions  was  at  the  cost  of  others  who  equally 
needed  them — often  needed  them  more.  Wliile  the  porter, 
expecting  sixpence  from  some  wealthy- looking  man 
entering  a  first  class,  is  fossing  about  in  the  compartment 
arranging  his  bundle  of  rugs,  and  parcels,  and  umbrella, 
in  tlio  rack,  or  is  coming  back  from  the  van  to  t«ll  him 
hie  portmanteau  and  gun-case  have  been  duly  placed  in  it, 
two  or  three  others  are  kept  waiting — a  shabby-looking 
person  with  bag  in  hand,  from  whom  probably  not  a  penny 
will  come,  or  a  widow  with  a  cluster  of  children  and 
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miscellaneons  belongings,  who  is  agitated  lest  the  train 
should  start  without  her.  So  that  the  richer  passenger's 
seeming  generosity  to  tlie  porter,  involves  ungenerosity  to 
other  passengers. 

Much  more  serious  results  arise.  These  passengers 
from  whom  nothing  is  to  be  expected,  have  eventually 
to  be  accommodated.  The  train  must  wait  until  they,  too, 
have  been  seated  and  their  things  taken  charge  of.  What 
necessarily  happens!  The  time  spent  in  doing  needless 
things  for  the  paying  passenger,  and  in  telling  him  that 
his  baggage  is  safe,  and  in  waiting  for  a  fee,  is  time  in 
which  other  passengers  could  have  been  attended  to. 
The  postponed  attention  to  these  now  keeps  the  train 
waiting.  This  effect,  which  I  have  myself  repeatedly  ob- 
served, and  have  led  friends  to  observe,  recurs  at  every  large 
station,  producing  delay  upon  delay ;  and  the  general  result 
is— chronic  unpunctuality.  That  some  passengers  may  have 
an  undue  share  of  the  services  for  which  every  one  paid 
when  he  took  his  ticket,  all  passengers  must  lose  time. 
Fifty  or  a  hundred  people  get  to  their  journeys'  ends  long 
after  the  announced  hours :  occasionally  to  their  great  in- 
convenience. Nor  is  this  all.  The  great  majority  of  rail- 
way accidents  are  caused  by  unpunctuality.  Collisions  never 
occur  between  trains  which  are  where  they  should  be  at  the 
appointed  times. 

Collateral  mischiefs  have  followed.  From  the  feeing  of 
porters  has  grown  the  bribing  of  guards;  and  to  this  are 
due  sundry  evils.  That  a  gentleman — or  one  dressed  as 
such — who  has  given  or  promised  a  shilling,  may  have 
partial  or  entire  monopoly  of  a  compartment,  other  com- 
partments are  inconveniently  crowded.  Worse  happens. 
Here  is  one  who,  seeking  a  place,  looks  in  where  there  are 
but  two  persons,  with  coats  and  rugs  on  the  seats  to 
represent  others,  and  hurriedly  seeks  elsewhere  in  vain. 
At  length  he  asks  the  guard  whether  these  seats  are 
occupied,  and,  forcing   out  the   reply  that   they  are  not, 
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onlj  after  stem  demand  has  the  locked  door  opened : 
a  transaction  which  shows  clearly  how  the  eystem  of 
gratuities  initiates  a  selfish  habit  of  getting  extra  advan- 
tage l)j  taking  from  others  the  advantages  they  have  paid 
for.  Still  worse  is  a  concoraitent  evil — the  bribing  of 
guards  to  allow  smoking  in  non-sraoktng  compartments. 
This  abuse  has  now  grown  to  the  extent  that  guards  carry 
in  tlieir  pockets  labels  with  the  printed  word  "  Smoking," 
which  they  fasten  on  the  window  of  this  or  that  compart- 
ment, as  tlieir  paying  clients  inside  request.  It  has  actually 
come  to  this,  that  the  company  condones  practices  by  which 
all  first-class  compartments  are  being  made  to  stink  like  the 
tap-room  of  a  pot-house. 

Here,  then,  are  illostrations  of  the  mode  in  which  an  ap- 
parently innocent  yielding  to  the  tacit  expectations  of  por- 
ters, leads  the  way  to  grave  abuses :  some  of  them  occasion- 
ally entailing  great  loss  of  property  and  even  loes  of  life. 
We  are  shown  how  that  kind  of  negative  beneficence  which 
takes  account  of  general  and  remote  welfare,  sometimes  en- 
joins resistance  to  the  instigations  of  immediate  sympathy, 
and  enjoins  also  the  bearing  of  odium. 

§  410.  Generalizing  these  conclusions,  we  may  say  that  ex- 
change of  benefits  should  always  conform  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  actual  or  tacit  contract  where  there  is  one ;  or,  where 
there  is  no  contract,  to  such  a  conceived  one  as  might  have 
been  reasonably  made. 

One  of  the  traits  of  evolution  is  increasing  definiteness, 
and,  in  the  course  of  social  progress,  we  find  increasing  defi- 
niteness  in  the  transactions  among  citizens.  Originally  there 
were  no  wages  or  salaries,  no  specified  agreements,  no  avowed 
prices  for  commodities.  The  rigvme  was  one  of  compulsory 
services,  of  present*,  of  bribes ;  and  exchanges  of  benefits  were 
vague  and  uncertain.  Hence  the  implication  is  that  deviations 
from  co-operadon  under  contract,  are  retrograde  changes — 
tend  towards  a  lower  type  of  society,  and  should  be  resisted. 
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That  social  life  may  be  carried  on  well  without  gratuitieB, 
we  have  clear  proof.  A  generation  ago,  while  there  still 
continued  much  of  the  purity  which  at  first  characterized 
American  institutions,  employes,  and  among  others  the  ser- 
vants in  hotels,  looked  for  nothing  beyond  the  wages  they 
had  contracted  to  have  for  services  rendered.  In  England, 
too,  at  the  present  time,  there  are  to  be  found,  even  among 
the  more  necessitous,  those  who  will  not  accept  more  than 
they  have  bargained  to  receive.  I  can  myself  recall  the  case 
of  a  poor  work-woman  who,  seeming  to  be  underpaid  by  the 
sum  she  asked,  declined  to  receive  the  extra  amount  I  of- 
fered her.  So  that,  evidently,  it  is  quite  possible  to  have 
on  both  sides  resistance  to  a  retrograde  form  of  social  co- 
operation. 

In  such  a  state  the  function  of  negative  beneficence,  in 
so  far  as  it  concerns  the  relations  of  employers  and 
employed,  is  that  of  seeing  that  the  employed  do  not, 
when  the  agreement  is  made,  under-estimate  the  values  of 
their  services.  Clearly,  under  the  rule  of  the  implied  sen- 
timents, that  which  is  lost  by  the  cessation  of  irregular  pay- 
ments will,  in  the  long  run,  be  gained  by  the  raising  of  regu- 
lar payments. 


CHAPTER  V. 

BESTBAINT8  ON   DI8PLATS  OF   ASIUTT. 

§  411.  Beyond  the  material  advantages  whicti  men  give 
and  receive  ander  the  syBtem  of  aociol  cooperation,  they 
give  and  receive  Don-material  advantages.  These  are  the 
benefite,  or  Batisfactions,  or  pleasores,  obtained  daring 
social  intercourse ;  and  vhich  may  or  may  not  be  appor* 
tioned  in  the  most  desirable  ways.  Here  the  office  of  nega- 
tive beneficence  is  tliat  of  so  restraining  the  actions  which 
bring  such  gratifications  to  self,  as  to  allow  others  to  obtain 
their  shares. 

The  BQperiorities,  bodily  or  mental  or  both,  which  enable 
one  citizen  to  exceed  others  in  gaining  wealth,  bat  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  onght  not  to  ntilize  to  the  extreme, 
regardless  of  others'  welfare,  are  superiorities  which  may 
also  bring  to  him  an  nnaBDaHy  large  share  of  approbation. 
Or  an  unusually  large  share  of  approbation  may  come  to  one 
wlio  baa  superiorities  of  another  order,  conducive,  say,  not  to 
material  prosperity  but  to  popularity.  In  such  cases  there 
arises  the  question — How  far  shall  the  superior  push  bis  ad- 
vantages! To  what  extent  shall  he  refrain  from  using  his 
greater  faculties ;  so  that  others  may  obtain  applause,  or  may 
not  experience  the  pain  of  defeat  ? 

Difficult  questions  grow  out  of  these.  The  battle  of  life 
through  which  all  higher  powers,  sub-human  and  human, 
have  arisen,  may  rightly  be  carried  ont  of  that  acti^it'^ 
which  has  sustentation  for  its  end,  mlo  ^ia!t  wSa^W^  -w^to^^ 
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has  for  its  end  the  pleasures  given  by  snperflaons  play 
of  the  faculties.  In  Uie  absence  of  this  competition,  partlj 
bodily  but  mainly  mental,  social  intercourse  would  lose 
its  ssJt  And  yet  in  this  field,  as  in  the  other,  sympathy 
ought  to  produce  a  self-restraint  limiting  the  pleasures  of 
success. 

§  412.  A  form  of  selfishness  occasionally  displayed,  and 
rightly  condemned,  is  that  of  men  who  display  without 
bounds  their  remarkable  conversational  powers.  Of  vari- 
ous brilliant  talkers  we  read  that  on  some  occasions  the 
presence  of  others  who  vied  with  them,  raised  obvious 
jealousies;  and  that  on  other  occasions,  in  the  absence  of 
able  competitoi*8,  they  talked  down  everyone,  and  changed 
what  should  have  been  conversation  into  monologue. 
Contrariwise,  we  sometimes  hear  of  those  who,  though 
capable  of  holding  continuously  the  attention  of  all,  showed 
solicitude  that  tlie  undistinguished  or  the  modest  should 
find  occasions  for  joining  in  the  exchange  of  thoughts: 
even  going  to  the  extent  of  "  drawing  them  out.''  Men  of 
these  contrasted  types  exemplify  the  absence  and  presence 
of  negative  beneficence ;  and  they  exemplify,  too,  the  truth, 
commonly  forgotten,  that  undue  efforts  to  obtain  applause 
often  defeat  themselves.  One  who  monopolizes  conversation 
loses  more  by  moral  reprobation  than  he  gains  by  intellectual 
approbation. 

Over  the  dinner  table,  or  in  groups  of  persons  otherwise 
held  together,  there  frequently  occur  cases  in  which  an 
erroneous  statement  is  mode  or  an  invalid  argument  urged. 
One  who  recognizes  the  error  may  either  display  his 
superior  knowledge  or  superior  logic,  or  he  may  let  the 
error  pass  in  silence:  not  wishing  to  raise  the  estimate 
of  liimself  at  the  cost  of  lowering  the  estimate  of  another. 
Which  shall  he  do  ?  A  proper  decision  implies  several 
considerations.  Is  the  wi'ong  statement  or  invalid  argu- 
ment one  which  will  do  appreciable  mischief  if  it  passes 
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uncorrected  i  Is  the  person  who  utters  it  vain,  or  one 
whose  self-esteem  is  exceseive  t  Is  he  improperlj  regarded 
as  an  anthoritj  bj  those  around  i  Does  he  trample  down 
others  in  the  pnrsnit  of  applansef  If  to  some  or  all 
of  these  questions  the  answer  is — Yes,  the  correction  may 
fitly  be  made ;  alike  for  the  benefit  of  the  individnal  him- 
self and  for  the  benefit  of  hearers.  But  sbonid  the  error 
be  trivia),  or  shonld  the  credit  of  one  who  makes  it,  not 
higher  than  is  proper,  be  andnly  injured  by  the  exposure, 
or  ehoald  his  general  behaviour  in  social  intercourse  be  of  a 
praiseworthy  kind,  then  sympathy  may  fitly  dictate  silence' — 
negative  beneficence  may  rightly  restrain  the  natural  desire 
to  show  superiority. 

Of  course  much  of  what  is  here  said  respecting  the 
carrying  on  of  conversation  or  discussion,  applies  to 
the  carrying  on  of  public  controversy.  In  nearly  all 
cases  the  intrusion  of  personal  feeling  makes  contro- 
versy of  small  value  for  its  ostensible  purpose — the  estab- 
lishment of  truth.  Desire  for  the  ecUU  which  victory 
brings,  often  causes  a  mercileesness  and  a  dishonesty 
which  hinder-  or  prevent  the  arrival  at  right  conclusions. 
Negative  beneficence  here  conduces  to  public  benefit  while 
it  mitigates  private  injury.  Usually  the  evidence  may  be 
marshalled  and  a  vaUd  argument  set  forth,  without  dis- 
crediting an  opponent  in  too  conspicaons  a  manner. 
Small  slips  of  statement  and  reasoning,  which  do  not 
affect  the  general  issue,  may  be  generously  passed  over; 
and  generosity  may  fitly  go  to  the  extent  of  admitting  the 
strength  of  the  reasons  relied  on,  while  showing  that  they 
are  inadequate.  A  due  negative  beneficence  will  respect 
an  antagonist's  aviour  propre ;  save,  perhaps,  in  cases  where 
his  diehoneety,  and  his  consequent  endeavour  to  obscure 
the  truth,  demand  exposure.  Lack  of  right  feeling  in 
this  sphere  has  disastrous  public  effects.  It  needs  but  to 
glance  around  at  the  courses  of  politics^  controversy  and 
of  theological  controversy,  to   see  how  extreme  are  the 
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perversions  of  men's  beliefs  caused    by  absence  of    that 
sympathetic    interpretration    which    negative    beneficence 

enjoins. 

§  413.  A  few  words  may  be  added  respecting  more  spe- 
cisd  motives  which  should  occasionally  prevent  the  superior 
from  manifesting  his  superiority. 

A  game  of  skill  is  being  played  with  one  whose  little 
boy  is  a  spectator.  The  father's  play  is  such  as  makes 
his  antagonist  tolerably  certain  of  victory,  should  he  put 
out  his  strength.  But  if  he  is  adequately  swayed  by  tie 
sentiment  of  negative  beneficence,  he  will,  not  obtrusively 
but  in  a  concealed  way,  play  below  his  strength,  so  as  to  let 
the  father  beat  him.  He  will  feel  that  such  small  pleasure 
as  triumph  might  bring,  would  be  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  sympathy  with  the  annoyance  of  the  father  at 
being  defeated  in  presence  of  his  son,  and  by  sympathy 
with  the  son  on  finding  his  father  not  so  superior  as  he 
supposed.  Though  in  this  course  some  insincerity  is  implied, 
yet  that  evil  is  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  evils  otherwise 
entailed. 

In  like  manner  none  will  doubt  that  one  who,  in  a  dis- 
cussion or  in  a  wit-combat,  might  be  easily  overcome,  may, 
even  though  at  other  times  unworthy  of  consideration,  be 
rightly  let  off  under  particular  circumstances.  Say,  for 
instance,  that  his  fiancee  is  present.  To  show  tiiat  he  is 
ignorant,  or  that  he  is  illogical,  or  to  utter  a  witticism  at  his 
expense,  would  be  cruel.  All  but  the  unusually  callous  will 
see  that  to  shame  him  before  a  witness  with  whom  he  stands 
in  such  a  relation,  would  be  an  improper  exercise  of  intel- 
lectual power.  An  interlocutor  who  is  swayed  by  due  fel- 
low-feeling, will,  in  such  a  case,  consent  to  seem  himself 
ill-informed  or  stupid,  rather  than  inflict  the  pain  which 
would  follow  any  other  course. 

§  414.  Here,  then,  are  ways  in  which  negative  beneficence 
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sLoald  operate  bj  voluntaril;  making  a  conscioofi  enperioritf, 
and  thus  harmonizing  social  inteTconrse. 

Perhaps  in  ench  cases  we  see  more  olearl;  than  ia 
others,  the  propriety  of  mitigating,  so  far  as  we  can,  the 
pains  caused  by  inegoulitieB  of  faculty.  As  admitted  on 
a  previoos  occasion,  the  harsh  discipline  of  Nature,  which 
favours  the  well-endowed  and  leaves  the  ill-endowed  to 
Bnffcr,  has,  from  the  human  point  of.  view,  an  aspect  of  in- 
justice ;  and  thongh,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  permissible 
60  to  traverse  the  normal  relation  between  conduct  and  con- 
sequence, as  to  equalize  the  fates  of  the  well-endowed  and 
the  ill-endowed,  it  is  permissible  to  modify  its  results 
where  this  may  be  done  without  appreciably  interfering 
with  the  further  progress  of  erolution.  Though  many 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  tlms  qualifying  the  material 
effects  which  severally  come  to  the  efficient  and  the  in- 
efficient in  the  battle  of  life,  yet  comparatively  little  diffi- 
cnlty  stands  in  the  way  of  qualifying  the  mental  effects,  as 
socially  manifested. 

There  are  doubtless  cases  in  which  display  of  mental 
power  in  conversation  or  controversy,  conduces  to  pecn- 
niary  benefit,  and  may  hence  be  regarded  as  rightly  to  be 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  but  in  the 
cases  above  instanced,  which  typify  the  average  cases,  the 
more  skilled  player,  or  better  talker,  or  keener  logician, 
may  hold  his  greater  powers  in  check  without  endangering 
the  prosperity  of  the  superior,  and  may  avoid  discrediting 
a  competitor  witliout  appreciably  furthering  the  prosperity 
of  the  inferior.  He  may  here  diminish  the  evils  caused  by 
Nature's  nnfaimess,  without  entailing  other  evils. 

And  restraint  of  the  desire  for  triumph,  thus  incnicated 
by  negative  beneficence,  is  the  restraint  of  a  barbarous 
desire  appropriate  to  early  stages  of  human  evolution. 
For  the  pride  taken  in  victory  over  an  opponent,  is  of 
like  kind  whether  the  opponent  fights  with  hand  or  with 
tongue — wields  the  sword  or  wields  the  pen.     The  mili- 
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tant  n&tnre  which  tbronghoat  social  progress  has  gloried  in 
Bucoesafnl  bodily  eQcountera,  is  eseeDtdallj  the  same  militant 
nstore  which  glories  in  snccesefnl  mental  encotmterB.  In 
the  interests  of  a  higher  civilization,  therefore,  there  should 
be  practised  this  self-restraint  which  prevents  a  needless  dis- 
crediting of  the  mentally  inferior. 


CHAPTER  VL 

BRSTBAIKTS   OS   BLAHE. 

§  415,  Tlie  subject-matter  of  this  chapter  joins  natarolly 
on  to  that  of  the  last  chapter — is,  in  fact,  scarcely  to  bo 
parted  from  it :  since  criticiems  passed  in  conversation  and 
controversy  necessarily  imply  a  kind  of  blame.  But  blame, 
specially  bo  called,  ia  safficieatly  distiugulfihable  to  be  sepa- 
rately treated. 

Neither  sympathy  alone,  nor  judgment  alone,  serves 
rightly  to  regulate  the  utterance  of  blame,  either  in  respect 
of  occaaon  or  d^ree.  Sometimes  it  is  a  duty  to  withhold 
censure,  and  sometimes  censnre  cannot  be  witliheld  without 
breach  of  duty.  For  right  guidance  many  things  mnst  be 
borne  in  mind.  There  are  the  relative  positions  of  the 
two,  08  being  in  some  cases  parent  and  child,  in  some  cases 
employer  and  employed,  in  some  cases  elder  and  younger ; 
while  in  some  cases  they  stand  in  relations  of  eqnality 
and  independence.  There  are  the  characters  of  the  person 
reproving  and  the  person  reproved,  as  being  relatively 
superior  or  inferior,  either  to  Uie  other;  and  there  are  the 
effects  as  liable  to  be  beneficial  or  injnrions,  immediately  or 
remotely  or  both.  The  presence  or  absence  of  witnesses, 
too,  must  be  taken  into  account ;  as  also  the  degree  and 
manner  of  the  blame. 

To  adjust  behaviour  in  snch  ways  as  duly  to  regard  all 
the  facts  and  circnmstances,  there  n^da  active  fellow-feeling 
and  also  qnick  perception  and  much  foresight      "Wher- 
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'e11-ba]anced  feelingB  will  not  haralily  condemn  minor 
an^ressions.  Not  that  faults  are  to  be  passed  over  in 
lenee,  but  that  disapproval  is  to  be  expressed  in  a  moder- 

■way. 
Ifegative   beneficence   will   check   a   too-freqnent   blame 
cause  of    remote   effects   as   well   as   because   of    imme- 
effects.     Perpetual  infliction  of   moi-al  pain  produces 

iousnesB  and  eventually  alienation.  Both  of  these  con- 
ct  with  salutary  discipline.  A  parent  who  paBsea  over 
nail  faults  without  comment,  or  at  most  visits  them  with 
BSpproving  looks,  and  reserves  open  reprobation  for 
rious  transgressions,  will,  other  things  equal,  obtain  a 
tntrol  not  to  be  obtained  by  a  Iiarsh  parent ;  for  the 
iFsh  parent  fails  to  bring  into  play  those  motives  from 

ich  good   conduct  should   have  proceeded,   and   substi- 
for  them  those   lower  motives  which  dread  of  him 
tnerates. 

Of  course  much  that  is  here  said  of  the  family  circle  may 
I  said  also  of  the  school.  The  measures  used,  punitive  in 
kindly  way,  should  liavo  in  view  not  only  the  control  of 
conduct  but  the  permanent  moulding  of  character ; 
id  should  form  parts  of  a  government  which  though  mild 
not  lax. 

§  417.  Primarily,  the  relations  of  employer  and  employed, 
ff  of  master  and  servant,  must  be  such  as  are  implied  by 
iformity  to  contract.  Justice  takes  precedence  of  beneti- 
isce ;  and  here,  therefore,  considerations  touching  blame 
!  subordinate  to  considerationH  touching  duty.  Fulfil- 
lent  of  the  understanding  made,  may  rightly  be  in- 
isted  on,  and  reproof  for  non-fnlfilment  may  rightly  bo 
rttered — should,  indeed,  be  utt«rcd;  for  as  healthy  social 
-operation  depends  on  discharge  of  engagements,  failure 
L  iJie  discharge  (unless  it  is  due  to  adequate  unforeseea 

as)  should  not  bo  passed  over  in  silence. 
Ethical  judgments  on  questions  heaee  arising,  are  com- 
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ever  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  time  should  be  taken  for 
consideration. 

§  416.  Blame  of  the  most  familiar  kind  is  that  which  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child  leads  to.  In  countries  where 
the  imperative  need  for  having  a  son  results  from  the 
belief  that  only  by  a  son  can  proper  sacrifices  be  made  to 
a  father's  ghost,  we  see  clearly  implied  the  conception, 
which  has  prevailed  down  to  comparatively  modem  times, 
that  children  exist  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  parents. 
Along  with  the  prevalence  of  this  conception  and  along 
with  the  enjoining  of  punishment^  which  accompanied  it, 
the  blaming  of  children  could  not  well  be  checked  by  care- 
ful thought  for  their  welfare.  In  modem  times,  howevor, 
characterized  if  not  by  entire  inversion  of  this  conception, 
yet  by  partial  inversion  of  it,  so  that  very  often  parents 
exist  cliiefly  for  the  benefit  of  children,  the  blaming  of  them 
has  come  to  be  qualified  by  considerations  touching  the 
effects  wrought.  The  better-natured  among  parents  in 
our  days,  find  scope  for  negative  beneficence  in  often  re- 
straining themselves  from  those  fault-findings  which  irrita- 
tion prompts. 

Insight  and  sympathy  will,  at  the  cost  of  some  self- 
sacrifice,  cause  tolerance  of  that  restlessness,  mental  and 
bodily,  characterizing  early  life ;  and  will,  within  reasonable 
limits,  prompt  submission  to  that  cross-questioning  which 
children  are  prone  to.  The  aim  will  be  to  find  pleasure  in 
giving  the  desired  information ;  and  when  the  questioning 
becomes  too  troublesome,  to  end  it,  not  by  words  of  blame 
but  in  some  indirect  way. 

Constant  recognition  of  the  truth  that  from  an  unde- 
veloped nature  there  must  not  be  expected  conduct  which 
only  a  developed  nature  is  capable  of,  will  stop  many 
scoldings.  The  higher  regulative  emotions,  later  than 
others  in  coining  into  play,  must  not  be  counted  upon  as 
though  fully  operative.      Remembering  this  a  parent  of 
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well-balanced  feelings  will  not  harshly  condemn  minor 
tranGgreBBions.  Not  that  faults  are  to  be  passed  over  in 
Bilence,  bnt  that  diBapproval  is  to  be  expressed  in  a  moder- 
ated way. 

Negative  beneficence  will  check  a  too-fregnent  blame 
because  of  remote  effects  as  well  as  becanse  of  imme- 
diate effects.  Perpetual  infiiction  of  moral  pain  produces 
callousness  and  eventually  alienation.  Botli  of  these  con- 
flict with  salutary  discipline.  A  parent  who  passes  over 
small  faults  without  comment,  or  at  most  visits  them  with 
disapproving  looks,  and  reserves  open  reprobation  for 
serions  transgressions,  will,  other  things  equal,  obtain  a 
control  not  to  be  obt^ned  by  a  harsh  parent ;  for  the 
harsh  parent  fails  to  bring  into  play  those  motives  from 
which  good  conduct  should  have  proceeded,  and  substi- 
tutes for  them  those  lower  motives  which  dread  of  him 
generates. 

Of  course  much  that  is  here  said  of  the  family  circle  may 
bo  said  also  of  the  schooL  The  measnres  nsed,  punitive  in 
a  kindly  way,  should  have  in  view  not  only  the  control  of 
present  conduct  but  the  permanent  moulding  of  character ; 
and  should  form  parts  of  a  government  which  though  mild 
is  not  lax. 

§  417.  Primarily,  tlie  relations  of  employer  and  employed, 
or  of  master  and  servant,  mast  be  such  as  ore  implied  by 
conformity  to  contract  Justice  takes  precedence  of  benefi- 
cence; and  here,  therefore,  considerations  touching  blame 
are  subordinate  to  considerations  touching  duty.  Fulfil- 
ment of  the  understanding  made,  may  rightly  be  in- 
sisted on,  and  reproof  for  non-fnlfilment  may  rightly  be 
uttered — should,  indeed,  be  ottered;  for  as  healthy  social 
co-operation  depends  on  discharge  of  engagements,  failure 
in  the  discharge  (unless  it  is  due  to  adequate  anforeseen 
causes)  should  not  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

Ethical  judgments  on  questions  hence  arising,  are  com- 
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plicated  by  the  consciousness  that  in  the  relation  between 
employer  and  employed,  and  especially  in  that  between 
master  and  servant,  there  is  an  element  scarcely  recog- 
nizable by  absolute  ethics.  Though  the  agreement  to 
render  specified  services  for  specified  sums,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  pure  equity ;  yet,  since  fulfilment  of  one  side 
of  the  contract,  payment  of  money,  occurs  only  at  intervals 
while  fulfilment  of  the  other  side  by  obedience  to  orders  is 
continuous,  there  clings  to  it  a  feeling  not  wholly  diflEerent 
from  that  which  clings  to  the  obedience  of  slave  to  owner 
(see  §  169).  Whether,  under  a  reign  of  absolute  ethics, 
social  organization  may  become  such  as  practically  to 
eliminate  this  feeling,  we  cannot  say;  but  under  such 
social  organizations  as  we  now  know,  elimination  is  not 
possible,  and  a  system  of  relative  ethics  has  to  make  the 
best  of  forms  of  conduct  which  subordination  gives  rise  to. 
One  way  of  making  the  best  of  these  forms  is  to  restrain 
blame  in  amount  and  manner ;  so  as  to  keep  out  of  view,  as 
much  as  may  be,  this  undesirable  relation. 

Of  the  several  non-fulfilments  of  duty,  those  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  dishonest  disregard  of  contracts  entered 
into,  are,  as  above  implied,  those  on  which  blame  may  with 
least  hesitation  be  visited.  The  withholding  of  blame 
in  such  cases,  though  it  may  be  suggested  by  immediate 
sympathy,  is  not  approved  by  that  higher  beneficence 
which  recognizes  distant  results — the  reform  of  the  erring 
individual  and  the  welfare  of  society.  For  the  individuiJ 
who,  by  lack  of  reproof,  is  encouraged  in  lax  discharge 
of  functions,  is  less  likely  to  prosper  than  if  his  laxity 
is  checked ;  and  those  with  whom  he  may  afterwards  be 
engaged  will  be  advantaged  by  whatever  improvement  is 
made  in  him. 

A  mode  of  discipline  to  be  used  as  much  as  possible 
in  cases  of  the  above  class,  may  be  used  also  with  advan- 
tage in  cases  of  another  class — those  in  which  the  cause 
of  failure  in  duty  is  forge tfulness.      In  the  treatment  of 


aerrante  as  Id  the  treatment  of  cluldren,  the  discipline  of 
the  natural  reaction  should  be  allowed  to  act  where  prac- 
ticable. If  they  continually  iind  that  what  has  been  left  un- 
done baa  eventually  to  be  done,  neglect,  whether  due  to 
idlenesB  or  to  carelessness,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  prevented. 
When  one  who  in  winter  cannot  remember  to  shut  the 
door,  is  required  to  come  back  and  shut  it,  there  may  be 
produced  a  certain  amount  of  irritation ;  but  the  irritation 
will  probably  be  less  than  that  produced  by  perpetual 
scolding,  and  the  desire  to  avoid  trouble  will  often  be 
effectual. 

Faults  which  result  from  stupidity  or  awkwardness  are 
those  which,  though  frequently  yisited  with  the  sharpest 
reproofs,  deserve  the  mildest.  Such  faults  more  manifestly 
than  most  others  arise  from  inherited  defects  of  organiza- 
tion. A  scarcely  credible  slowness  of  apprehension,  even  of 
simple  things,  is  often  found  among  children  of  the  poor ; 
and  those  in  whom  nnintelligence  is  innate  or  super-induced 
by  ill-uurture,  are  to  be  dealt  with  tenderly.  If  it  is  a  func- 
tion of  beneficence  to  mitigate,  so  far  as  consists  with  other 
ends,  the  injustices  of  Nature,  then  the  lowly-endowed 
should  not  have  those  injustices  of  Nature  from  which  they 
suffer,  made  harder  to  bear  by  the  needlessly  harsli  treat- 
ment of  men.  N^ative  beneficence  reqnires  that  snch 
blame  as  their  failures  call  for,  shall  be  sparing  in  amount 
and  gentle  in  kind. 

Not  for  altruistic  reasons  only,  but  also  for  egoistic  reasons, 
should  the  tendency  to  blame  be  kept  under  restraint  For 
beyond  the  direct  self-injnry  caused  by  excess  of  it,  there  is 
the  indirect  self-injury  arising  from  failure  of  its  purpose. 
Those  whose  fault-finding  is  perpetual  cease  to  be  regarded ; 
and  those  who,  though  in  authority,  but  rarely  blame,  pro- 
duce unusual  effects. 

§  418.  What  is  to  be  said  about  the  expression  of  blame 
when  the  persons  concerned  are  independent  of  one  another 
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— either  friends  or  strangers  t  Tlie  question  is  one  to  which 
there  seems  no  general  answer.  Each  case  must  be  separately 
considered. 

Misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  a  stranger,  if  not  great  in 
degree,  may  often  be  best  ignored,  or  at  any  rate  be 
noticed  only  by  look  or  manner;  since  more  evil  than 
good  is  likely  to  result  from  words — especially  if  the  mis- 
behaviour is  towards  ones-self.  But  if  it  is  of  a  grave  kind, 
both  immediate  and  remote  reasons  call  for  notice  of  it. 
Everyone  is  bound  to  resist  distinct  aggression,  alike  in  his 
own  interests  and  in  the  interests  of  other  men ;  for  if  no 
one  resists  an  aggressor  he  is  encouraged  in  his  aggressive- 
ness. If  the  misbehaviour  is  towards  others,  the  utterance 
of  blame  is  not  therefore  uncalled  for,  but  is  in  some  re- 
spects more  called  for ;  since  self-interest  is  no  longer  a  fac- 
tor. Interference,  even  by  words,  is  in  such  cases  often  re- 
sented. Among  the  vulgar  there  is  commonly  vented  the 
exclamation — "  What  is  it  to  you  ? "  and  the  vulgar-minded 
in  any  class  usually  entertain  the  thought  thus  expressed. 
In  such  cases  negative  beneficence  has  no  place.  Any  de- 
sire there  may  be  not  to  give  pain  to  the  transgressor,  is  a 
desire  which  should  be  overridden  by  sympathy  with  the 
injured.  Positive  beneficence  comes  into  play.  For  the 
transgressor  who  in  such  case  makes  the  common  rejoinder 
— "  Mind  your  own  business,"  needs  to  be  told  that  it  is  the 
business  of  everyone  to  aid  in  maintaining  harmonious 
social  life,  and  to  defend  those  who  are  ill-treated  by  word 
or  deed. 

If  it  is  a  friend  who  has  misbehaved,  towards  either  self 
or  others,  the  desire  not  to  give  pain  by  utterance  of  a 
reproach,  is  often  so  far  enforced  by  the  desire  not  to  lose 
a  friend,  or  not  to  decrease  friendly  feeling,  that  it 
operates  unduly.  The  negative  beneficence  which  in  such 
case  prompts  passivity  is  not  always  to  bo  obeyed. 
Blame  may  rightly  be  uttered  in  defence  of  personal 
claims,  and  still   more  may  rightly  be  uttered  in  defence 
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of  the  claims  of  third  persons,  when  theee  have  been 
disregarded.  Contemplation  of  remote  effeeta  aa  well  as 
immediate  eSecte,  will  then  show  that  the  disagreeable 
tiling  must  be  e^d,  even  at  the  cost  of  giving  serious 
offence. 

But  when  those  concerned  are  intimate,  expression  of 
blame  may  often  fitly  be  limited  to  change  of  hehavionr. 
For  while  coldness  of  manner  frequently  conveys  a  reproof 
as  distinctly  aa  words,  and  sometimes  even  more  forcibly, 
since  it  leaves  play  to  the  imagination  of  the  person  reproved, 
it  has  the  advantage  that  it  does  not  in^ct  pain  in  the  same 
overt  way,  and  gives  mnch  less  specific  reason  for  complaint 
and  possible  alienation. 

§  119.  Along  with  insofficient  restraints  on  blame  in  some 
cases,  there  go,  in  other  cases,  restraints  that  are  too  great. 
The  utterance  of  condemnation,  or  of  statements  which  would 
lead  to  condemnation,  is  often  withheld  where  it  is  not  only 
deserved  but  demanded. 

In  countries  where  the  moral  tone  is  low,  we  see  antago- 
nism to  the  law  and  sympathy  with  the  criminal.  The  law  is 
regarded  by  citizens  aa  the  common  enemy  rather  than  aa 
the  common  friend.  A  feeling  of  kindred  nature  is  shovra 
among  ourselves  at  public  schools,  with  the  result  that  it  is 
a  point  of  honour  to  shield  a  transgressor  from  punishment 
and  a  disgrace  to  inform  against  him.  This  feeling  goes  even 
to  the  extent  that  a  smaller  boy  who  has  been  serionsly  ill- 
treated  by  a  bigger  boy,  dare  not  say  anything  about  bis 
grievance  to  those  in  authority.  If  he  does,  he  is  sent  to 
Coventry :  tlie  result  being  that  no  blame  comes  on  him  who 
has  deserved  it,  while  blame  comes  on  him  who  has  not  de- 
served it. 

Influenced  very  mnch  as  they  are  by  school-ethics, 
many  men  betray  in  after  life  sentiments  like  these  of 
echool-boys ;  so  that  not  unf  requently  they  take  the  side  of 
one  who  has  serionsly  misbehaved,  while  they  frown  od 
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one  who  exposes  his  misbehaviour.  Often,  indeed,  it  seems 
better  to  have  done  wrong  tlian  to  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  wrong-doing.  The  strangest  anomalies  occasionally 
arise  from  this  reluctance  to  express  blame  where  it  is 
called  for,  A  chairman  of  directors  was  discovered  in 
treasonable  negotiations,  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
company  he  presided  over.  His  colleagues  forced  him  to 
resign ;  and  then,  by  way  of  "  letting  him  down  easily,"  as 
the  phrase  goes,  gave  him  a  testimonial — a  testimonial 
which  was  subscribed  to  by  the  member  of  the  board  who 
informed  me  of  the  fact 

Now,  as  rightly  understood,  negative  beneficence  does 
not  require  such  withholdings  of  blame :  quite  the  contrary. 
There  can  be  no  ethical  justification  for  a  practice  which 
enables  demerit  to  prosper,  and  makes  it  dangerous  to  bring 
on  demerit  its  normal  results. 

§  420.  Much  that  has  been  said  in  tliis  chapter  applies, 
with  change  of  terras,  to  punisliment — the  blame  which 
takes  the  form  of  hard  deeds  instead  of  hard  words.  Here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  principle  of  the  natural  reaction  should 
be  acted  upon  whenever  it  is  possible.  For  instance, 
though  sympathy  will  rightly  cause  the  occasional  un- 
punctuality  of  an  employ^  to  be  passed  by  in  silence, 
yet  if  the  unpunctuality  is  chronic,  maintenance  of  con- 
tract, in  which  all  citizens  are  concerned,  requires  that 
there  shall  be  experienced  the  natural  reaction,  by  losing, 
in  some  way,  part  of  the  sum  agreed  upon  for  services. 
If  an  employer  has  workmen  who  constantly  come  behind 
time,  he  is  defrauded  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  work 
which  was  to  be  given  in  return  for  the  sum  to  be  paid ; 
and  he  may  rightly  deduct  an  equivalent  amount — may 
impose  fines.  Unhappily  there  are  in  our  present  phase 
of  progress,  many  natures  on  which  neither  sense  of  duty, 
nor  mild  expostulation,  nor  strong  words,  have  any  appre- 
ciable effects ;  and  in  dealing  with  them  tlie  normal  punish- 
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iDODt  constitDted  by  loss  of  benefit,  is  called  for  bj  jus- 
tice, and  mnet  not  be  interdicted  by  negative  benefi- 
cence. 

iRespecting  pnnitiTe  deeds  as  veil  as  punitive  words, 
we  may  say  tiiat  wliere  decisive  blame  is  deserved,  tlie 
function  of  negative  beneficence  is  tiiat  of  preventing  tbe 
undue  severity  which  anger — even  a  legitimate  anger — is 
apt  to  prompt.  The  sympathy  which  in  some  cases  checks 
a  direct  infliction  of  pain,  and  in  others  BUggests  mitigation 
of  reproof,  may  in  all  cases  rightly  rein  in  the  excited 
feelings. 

Moderation  not  abstinence  is  the  word.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral notion,  taking  for  its  formula  "  Never  lose  your  temper," 
which  assumes  that  under  all  circumstances  anger  is  im- 
proper. This  is  quite  a  mistake.  Anger  is  a  normal,  and 
in  some  cases  a  needful,  mode  of  displaying  feeling.  Were 
anger  never  shown  by  those  who  are  aggressed  upon,  aggres- 
sions would  be  multittidinouB.  Mankind  are  at  present  not 
sufficiently  civilized  to  dispense  with  the  check  which  fear 
puts  upon  them.  Negative  beneficence  can  do  no  more  than 
keep  anger  witliin  due  bounds. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BESTSAHrrS  ON   FBAISE. 

§  421.  How  that  form  of  altmism  which  we  here  dis- 
tinguish as  negative  beneficence,  shoald  put  any  check  on 
praise,  is  not  obvioas :  to  most,  indeed,  will  appear  incom- 
prehensible. 

They  see  at  once  that  regard  for  truth  should  in  many 
cases  suppress  the  wish  to  give  pleasure  by  applause. 
They  do  not  doubt  that  when,  even  if  there  is  no  thought 
of  gaining  favour,  there  is  professed  an  admiration  which 
is  not  felt,  a  fault  has  been  committed.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  Ptah-hotep  declared  that  "he  who  departs  from 
truth  to  be  agreeable  is  detestable ; "  and  in  the  intervening 
live  thousand  years  there  have  continued  to  be  reprobations 
of  flattery.  In  our  own  day  the  untruthfulness  of  one 
who  utters  insincere  eulogies,  excites  a  little  contempt, 
even  in  the  person  eulogized.  All  feel,  if  they  do  not 
say,  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  a  kindness  which 
prompts  undeserved  compliments. 

But  the  avoidance  of  falsehood  is  in  such  cases  the 
implied  requirement.  From  veracity,  and  not  from  nega- 
tive beneficence,  the  interdict  is  supposed  exclusively  to 
come.  The  withholding  of  laudations  when  they  are  not 
merited,  cannot,  it  is  thought,  be  referred  to  that  form  of 
altruism  which  refrains  from  acts  and  words  productive  of 
pain.  Surely  it  must  be  a  mistake  to  include  restraints  on 
praise  under  the  head  of  negative  beneficence  ? 

(828) 
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No,  there  are  other  restraints  besides  those  which  truth- 
fulnesB  imposes.  Even  snpposing  the  applaase  uttered 
or  displayed  arises  from  genniae  admiration,  there  are 
cirGumstances  nnder  which  it  should  be  kept  back.  The 
desire  to  give  immediate  pleasure  has  often  to  be  suppressed 
by  the  desire  to  further  ultiuiate  welfare ;  now  of  the  indi- 
vidual, now  of  society. 

It  is  diflicnlt  to  deal  separately  with  these  checks  to 
laudation,  shown  sometimes  in  look  and  manner,  some- 
times in  words,  which  are  demanded  sometimes  by 
sincerity,  and  sometimes  by  consideration  of  remote  effects 
instead  of  proximate  effects.  There  will  be  no  harm  in 
massing  together  the  variously-required  withholdings  of 
praise,  which  often  involve  considerable  self-sacrifice  for 
others'  benetit. 

§  422.  Admiration  for  the  child  is  by  implication  reflected 
on  to  the  mother;  and, conscionsly  or  nnconscionsly  desiring 
this  admiration,  the  mother  summons  her  little  boy  from 
the  nursery  to  be  seen  by  a  visitor.  Already  vanity, 
dominant  enough  in  existing  humanity  at  large,  has  been 
made  specially  active  in  the  little  urchin  by  daily  ministra- 
tions— by  special  attentions  to  pretty  clothes,  to  carefully 
curled  hair,  and  by  flattering  remarks  of  the  nursemaid. 
Sliall  you  please  the  child  and  gratify  the  mother  by  some 
complimentary  remark — shall  yon  encourage  her  still 
more  to  foster  the  child's  self-consciousness  and  appetite 
for  approbation  t  Not  to  do  this  will  cause  disappointment 
to  both,  and  will  perhaps  diminish  the  mother's  friendly 
feeling.  Yet  a  far-seeing  regard  for  both  will  arrest  the 
expected  eulogy. 

Here  again  is  a  handsome  young  lady  accustomed  to 
tribute  in  words  and  looks.  She  is  constantly  thinking 
of  the  admiration  she  excites  and  is  looking  for  signs  of 
it  Unquestionably  her  beauty  is  great — so  great  that 
yon    can    scarcely    avoid  showing  that  you  recognize  it. 
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Shall  you  give  her  the  pleasure  she  seeks  by  letting  your 
glances  be  seen?  If  you  think  only  of  proximate  results 
you  may ;  but  not  if  you  think  also  of  remote  results.  If 
you  recognize  the  fact  that  already  her  nature  is  in 
large  measure  deformed  by  vanity — if  you  watch  the 
manifestations  of  her  purely  egoistic  desire,  and  see  how 
it  excludes  from  consciousness  altruistic  desires,  which 
should  predominate ;  you  will  endeavour  to  avoid  showing 
that  you  are  thinking  any  more  about  her  than  about  other 
persons. 

Such  self-restraint,  called  for  by  negative  beneficence, 
will  probably  be  thought  by  many  needless  or  even  absurd. 
If,  however,  they  will  consider  that  the  mental  attitude 
described  often  proves  a  deplorable  one,  eventually  en- 
tailing unhappiness  on  self  and  others — ^if  they  remember 
that  it  is  liable  in  after  years  to  vitiate  domestic  life  in 
various  ways,  even  to  the  extent  of  making  mothers 
jealous  of  their  daughters ;  and  if  they  remember  that  it 
has  been  developed  year  after  year  by  the  open  and 
tacit  flatteries  of  those  around;  tliey  will  see  that  the 
reticence  here  insisted  on  is  not  unimportant. 

§  423.  Kindred  restraints,  imposed  now  by  sincerity 
and  now  by  the  wish  to  avoid  doing  injury,  are  called  for 
in  multitudinous  cases  where  the  applause  expected  is  of 
something  achieved — a  book,  a  poem,  or  a  speech,  a 
painting  or  other  work  of  plastic  art,  a  song  or  a  musical 
performance.  In  private  life  the  spectator  or  auditor  finds 
it  difficult  to  act  conscientiously.  The  wish  not  to  disap- 
point prompts  the  utterance  of  approval  which  is  not  felt, 
and  shuts  out  from  thought  the  evils  that  may  arise  from 
uncandid  speeches.  Where  encouragement  is  needed, 
there  should  of  course  be  no  greater  restraint  on  praise 
than  is  required  by  truthfulness;  and  something  may 
commonly  be  found  in  the  way  of  partial  approval  which, 
serving  to  give   pleasure  without    fostering  vanity,  may 
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serve  to  excite  further  efforts.  If  the  prodnct  is  a  sketch 
or  a  decorative  work,  there  need  be  no  check  oaosed  by 
tboaght  of  remoter  consequences;  but  if  the  product  is  of 
a  literary  kind — verses,  an  essay,  or  perhaps  a  volume — 
there  should  usually  be  a  euppreseion  of  words  which 
might  encourage  an  unrealizable  ambition.  Silence,  or  ad- 
verse criticism  gently  expressed,  is  in  such  cases  kind  :  not 
alone  as  perhaps  preventing  future  disappointment  of  the 
aspirant,  bat  also  as  tending  to  prevent  public  evil.  Verses 
which  have  no  true  poetry  in  them,  and  books  which  con- 
tain neither  facts  nor  thoughts  of  any  value,  do  not  simply 
entail  loss  to  the  community  in  paper  and  print  thrown 
away,  but  help  to  smother  things  of  true  worth.  The  with- 
holding of  praise  hence  becomes  in  multitudinous  cases  a 
duty  to  the  world  at  large.  Negative  beneficence  commands 
silence. 

Evils  less  widely  diffused,  but  more  conspicuous,  arise 
from  applauding  those  who  have  received  the  customary 
musical  culture  but  have  no  considerable  musical  faculty, 
and  who,  on  all  available  occasions,  are  invited  to  per- 
form I  for  the  supposed  pleasure  of  those  around.  The 
pestilent  social  system  which  aims  to  make  every  indi- 
vidual as  like  every  other  individual  as  possible,  by 
passing  all  through  tlie  same  educational  mill,  insists  on 
giving  to  each  young  lady  lessons  in  singing,  and  a  conise 
of  instruction  on  the  piano ;  even  though  she  has  not  a 
tolerable  ear,  and  is  utterly  averse  to  the  practices  die  haa 
to  go  through.  Daily,  for  years,  are  cansed  weariness 
to  the  pupil  and  irritation  to  the  teachers,  annoyance  to 
the  houBehold,  nuisance  to  the  neighbours;  and  all  to 
achieve  the  result  that  when  there  comes  an  evening 
party,  a  song  ill-sung  or  an  ill-played  piece  on  the  piano, 
may  be  inliicted  upon  guests,  who  hypocritically  say 
"  Thank  you."  Manifestly  tlie  giving  of  praise,  which  sin- 
cerity forbids,  is  also  here  forbidden  by  regard  for  the 
general  welfare.    Negative  beneficence  of  the  wider  kind 
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interdicts  utterances  which,  individually  trivial  though  they 
may  be,  serve  by  their  aggregate  effect  to  maintain  a  system 
that  vitiates  social  intercourse. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  duty  to  society  should  still 
more  imperatively  forbid  the  pubHc  critic  from  giving  cnr- 
rency  to  unmerited  encomiums. 

§  424.  There  is  a  form  of  praise  allied  to  flattery  which 
also  needs  to  be  restrained — ^the  tacit  flattery  implied  by 
constant  agreement  with  another  person's  opinions.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  we  must  disapprove  of  that  nature  which 
always  finds  reason  to  dissent,  we  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  disapprove  of  that  nature  which  (moved  perhaps 
in  some  measure  by  sympathy  but  often  in  a  greater 
measure  by  a  kind  of  servility)  always  finds  reason  to 
assent. 

Of  course  regard  for  truth  represses  this  undue  tendency 
to  coincide  with  others'  views.  Save  in  those  who  have 
got  no  ideas  at  all,  there  cannot  but  frequently  arise  con- 
victions at  variance  with  those  they  hear;  and  to  utter 
words  inconsistent  with  these  convictions,  everyone  con- 
demns as  dishonest.  Not  only  does  sincerity  require  that 
the  tacit  praise  taking  this  form  shall  be  restrained,  but 
a  far-seeing  negative  beneficence  also  requires  it.  It  is  not 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  another  continues  to  be- 
lieve that  which  you  see  reason  to  think  is  untrue.  A 
double  evil  may  result  from  an  expressed  acquiescence  in 
his  statement  or  opinion.  The  error  itself  may  have  in 
jnrious  consequences  to  him ;  and,  further,  a  groundless 
self-esteem  may  be  fostered.  Moreover,  as  an  ultimate 
effect  of  tliis  acquiescent  habit,  social  intercourse  is  rendered 
uninteresting  by  absence  of  mental  conflict.  Emerson  some- 
where reprobates  the  man  who  is  "  a  mush  of  concession  ; " 
and  it  is  clear  that  among  those  who  are  thus  characterized, 
conversation  must  lose  its  point.  All  pronounced  opinions 
and  all  individualities  of  character  must  disappear  in  a  tame 
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uniformity,  if  everybody  ie  anxioiifi  to  please  everybody  else 
by  agreeing  with  him. 

The  restraint  which,  in  Una  sphere,  negative  beneficence 
may  rightly  enjoin,  is  the  maintaining  of  silence  in  cases 
where  no  good  will  be  effected  by  avowed  dissidence. 
Often  it  requires  some  tact  to  preserve  the  right  attitude 
— neither  to  express  difference  when  it  is  useless  nor  to 
profess  agreement  when  it  is  not  felt ;  bnt  there  are  cases 
in  which  such  tact  comes  in  aid  of  kindly  feeling. 

§  435.  The  request  to  join  in  giving  public  hononr  to 
an  individual  who  has  probably  done  no  more  than 
perform  well  the  duties  bqfore  him,  calls  for  another 
restraining  action  of  negative  beneficence. 

Passive  resistance  to  the  getting  np  of  testimonials,  is 
seen  by  many  to  he  needful  to  prevent  further  growth 
of  an  abuse.  A  presentation-portrait  in  recognition  of 
services  is  proposed.  If  the  man  to  be  thus  distinguished 
is  actively  sympathetic,  he  wDl  prefer  rather  to  go  without 
such  a  mark  of  esteem  than  to  have  his  friends  taxed  all 
round  that  he  may  receive  it :  knowing,  as  he  docs,  that  in 
most  cases  their  contribations  would  be  given  under  a 
kind  of  moral  coercion.  But  if  the  beneficiary,  not  thus 
unusually  sympathetic,  countenances  the  subscription,  then 
one  who,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  refnscs  to 
subscribe,  may  do  this  simply  from  a  beneficent  regard  for 
the  general  welfare. 

Even  where  the  applause  takes  the  form  of  a  costless 
testimonial,  he  may  still  often  find  good  reason  for  re- 
fraining from  joining  in  it  He  may  be  restrained  by  the 
thought  that  the  distribution  of  testimonials  is  ill-adjueted 
to  the  merits  of  individuals :  many  of  the  more  worthy 
being  passed  over  while  tlie  less  worthy  are  honoured : 
the  result  being  a  mis-direction  of  public  opinion.  And, 
further,  he  may  be  restrained  by  the  belief  that  for  tlie 
beneficiary  to  have  done  well  what  be  had  to  do,  should 
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not  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for  special  enlogy;  since 
everyone  should  do  this  as  a  matter  of  daty  and  not  with  a 
view  to  approbation. 

And  here,  indeed,  we  come  upon  a  final  reason  for  being 
reticent  of  praise.  As  was  pointed  out  in  The  Principles  of 
Psychology^  §§  519-523,  the  ego-altruistic  sentiments  have 
been,  from  early  days  down  to  our  own,  among  the  chief 
regulators  of  social  conduct ;  and  have  been  needful  in  the 
absence  of  anything  like  adequate  amounts  of  the  altruistic 
sentiments.  Desires  for  reputation,  fame,  glory,  have  been 
the  prompters ;  and  not  desires  to  do  the  appointed  work, 
discharge  obligations,  behave  kindly.  Love  of  praise  has  in 
large  measure  served  in  place  of  love  of  rectitude.  The 
pro-ethical  sentiments  have  had  to  rule  because  the  ethical 
sentiments  were  not  strong  enough  to  take  their  places. 
But  if  so,  it  follows  that  a  higher  state,  individual  and  social, 
will  be  one  in  which  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds " 
will  have  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  which,  by  implication, 
applause  will  be  less  sought  for  and  less  given.  Men  v^ll 
be  ruled  by  higher  motives  than  love  of  approbation ;  and 
approbation  being  less  demanded  will  be  less  yielded.  From 
which  conclusion  it  is  a  corollary  that  the  appetite  for  praise 
should  be  discouraged.  A  far-seeing  desire  to  further 
human  development,  may  rightly  become  a  motive  for 
often  withholding  applause — especially  where  it  is  greedily 
claimed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THB   DLTIMATB    BANCnOKS. 

§  426.  Thongh  occasionallj,  in  the  foregoing  chapters, 
I  have  briefly  indicated  the  origin  of  the  obligation  to 
be  beneficent,  I  have  not  under  each  head  referred  to  this 
origin,  but  have  thought  it  beet  here  to  emphaeize  it 
generally. 

The  admitted  defiideratnm  being  maintenance  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Bpecies,  or  that  variety  of  the  Bpecies  con- 
stituting the  society,  the  implication  is  that  the  modes 
of  condnct  here  enjoined  nnder  the  head  of  Negative 
Beneficence,  have  their  remote  jnetification  in  their  cou- 
ducireness  to  snch  maintenance  and  prosperity.  It  was 
pointed  oat  that  certain  restraints  on  free  competitiou 
are  demanded  not  only  by  regard  for  a  competitor  as 
likely  to  be  needlessly  mined,  but  also  by  regard  for 
society  at  largo ;  injury  of  which  would  result  from  partial 
destruction  of  its  producing  and  distributing  oi^nization. 
It  was  tacitly  alleged  that  restraints  on  free  contract 
are  imposed  by  recognition  of  extreme  damages  to 
tndividiiaU,  considerable  damage  to  society,  and  con- 
sequent damage  to  the  local  variety  of  the  species, 
which  result  if  contracts  are  under  all  circumstances 
enforced  to  the  letter.  And  kindred  reasons  were  im- 
plied for  reprobating  varions  minor  divergencies  from  the 
fundamental    principle  of    social    cooperation — that    each 
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individual  shall,  tmder  ordinary  circmnstanceSy  receive 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  trae  equivalent  for  his 
services. 

Here  it  should  be  added  that  the  maintenance  or  pros- 
perity of  the  race,  or  the  variety,  is  the  ultimate  sanction 
also  for  those  kinds  of  negative  beneficence  treated  of 
as  restraints  on  praise  and  blame.  For  the  right  restraints 
are  in  all  cases  such  as  have  in  view  the  eventual  welfare 
of  the  individual  blamed  or  praised  —  his  eventual  im- 
provement. But  improvement  of  the  individual  consists 
in  the  better  fitting  of  him  for  social  co-operation;  and 
this,  being  conducive  to  social  prosperity,  is  conducive  to 
maintenance  of  the  race. 

§  427.  The  second  sanction  is  a  correlative  of  the  first, 
or  indeed,  from  one  point  of  view,  is  the  first;  since, 
unless  the  race  maintained  is  a  recipient  of  happiness, 
maintenance  of  it  ceases  to  be  a  desideratum.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  §  16,  "pessimists  and  optimists  both  start 
with  the  postulate  that  life  is  a  blessing  or  a  curse, 
according  as  the  average  consciousness  accompanying  it 
is  pleasureable  or  painful.  .  .  .  The  truth  that  conduct 
is  considered  by  us  as  good  or  bad,  according  as  its 
aggregate  results,  to  self  or  others  or  both,  are  pleasur- 
able or  painful,  we  found  on  examination  to  be  involved 
in  all  the  current  judgments  on  conduct:  the  proof  being 
that  reversing  the  applications  of  the  words  creates 
absurdities.  And  we  found  that  every  other  proposed 
standard  of  conduct  derives  its  authority  from  this 
standard ; "  for  "  perfection  of  nature,"  or  "  virtuonsness 
of  action,"  or  "  rectitude  of  motive,"  cannot  be  conceived 
without  including  the  conception  of  happiness  as  an 
ultimate  result,  to  self,  or  others  or  both.  Hence  the 
conclusion  that  the  ultimate  sanction  for  the  conduct  we 
call  beneficent  is  conduciveness  to  maintenance  of  the 
BpecieB,  simultaneously  implies  that  its  ultimate  sanction 
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is  condiiciveDees  to  happineflS,  special  or  general :  the  two 
being  different  aspects  of  the  same  truth. 

Their  fondamental  correlation  is,  as  we  before  saw, 
necessarj — has  been  inevitably  established  daring  the  evo- 
lution of  life  at  large.  For  as  in  all  types  of  creatures 
lower  than  the  hnman,  there  have  been  no  prompters 
to  performance  of  some  actions  and  deeistence  from  others, 
except  tlie  pleasurable  and  painful  feelings  produced  re- 
spectively, it  follows  that  through  myriads  of  genera- 
tions of  creatures  preceding  the  human,  there  have  been 
in  course  of  establishment,  organic  relations  between 
pleasures  and  beneficial  actaous,  and  between  pains 
and  detrimental  actions — now  to  the  individual,  now 
to  the  Bpecies,  now  to  both.  Of  these  organic  rela- 
tions, the  essential  ones,  referring  to  the  needs  of  the 
physical  life,  are  inherited  by  the  hnman  race,  savage  and 
civilized ;  and  are  on  the  average  efficient  goides  to  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  and  of  the  species.  Thongh 
change  from  the  requirements  of  savage  life  to  the  re- 
quirements of  civilized  life,  has  put  many  of  the  more 
complex  among  these  relations  out  of  gear ;  and  though 
re-adjustment,  already  to  some  extent  effected,  has  to 
continue  through  long  future  periods,  before  harmony 
between  the  feelings  and  the  needs  is  fully  re-established ; 
yet  there  cannot  be  an  an  abolition  of  this  primordial 
method  of  guidance.  The  requisite  re-oi^anization  of  the 
human  being,  most  make  him  like  inferior  beings  in  the 
sense  that  not  the  lower  parts  of  his  nature  only  bat  the 
higher  parts,  will  he  adjusted  to  the  conditions  imposed  by 
his  mode  of  life — so  adjusted  that  in  him,  as  in  them,  all 
the  actions  conducive  to  self-welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the 
species  will  be  pleasurable. 

Hence  the  two  correlative  -sanctionB  of  beneficence 
are  conduciveness  to  happiness,  immediate  or  remote, 
or  both,  and  consequent  condactvenesa  to  mainten- 
ance   of    the    species   or    the    variety^  te^cjo^^^  «j^  V^st^i- 
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after  the  recipient  of  increased  happiDess.  Aod  this 
is  implied  T&gnely  if  not  clearl;  in  tlie  corrent  conception 
of  beneficence ;  since  a  mode  of  conduct  which  tends 
to  increase  the  total  of  nnhappiness,  immediate  or  remote 
or  both,  is  aniversally  recognized  as  not  beneficent  but 
maleficent 

Of  course  these  considerations  touching  the  nature  of 
Beneficence  at  large,  here  appended  as  a  commentary 
on  the  actions  classed  under  the  head  of  Negative  Benefi- 
cence, equally  apply,  and  indeed  apply  etill  more  manifestly, 
to  the  actions  classed  under  the  bead  of  Poeitive  Benefi- 
cence, to  which  wB  now  pass. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE. 
POSITIVE  BENEFICENCE. 


iLLBHAl,  BENEFICEHCB. 

§  428.  In  ttio  hiBtorj  of  hnmanit;  as  written,  the  saddest 
part  concernB  the  treatment  of  women ;  and  had  we  before 
-as  its  nnwritten  history  we  ehonld  find  this  part  still  sadder. 
I  say  the  saddest  part  because,  though  there  have  been 
many  things  more  conspicuously  dreadfol  —  cannibalism, 
the  tortnrings  of  prisoners,  the  sacrificinga  of  victims  to 
ghosts  and  gods — these  have  been  but  occasiooal ;  whereas 
the  brutal  treatment  of  women  has  been  universal  and  con- 
stant If,  looking  first  at  their  state  of  subjection  among  the 
semi-civilized,  we  pass  to  the  uncivilized,  and  observe  the 
lives  of  hardship  borne  by  nearly  all  of  them — if  we  then 
think  what  must  have  gone  on  among  tliose  still  ruder  peo- 
ples who,  for  so  many  thousands  of  years,  roamed  over  the 
uncultivated  Earth ;  we  shall  infer  that  the  amount  of  Buf- 
fering which  has  been,  and  is,  borne  by  women,  is  utterly 
beyond  imagination. 

As  I  have  before  pointed  out,  this  ill-treatment  of  women 
has  been  an  unavoidable  concomitant  of  the  chronic 
struggle  for  life  among  tribes,  which  is  still  going  on 
in  some  places  and  once  went  on  universally  (§  335).  The 
brutality  fostered  in  men  by  their  dealings  with  enemies, 
necessarily  opeiated  throughout  their  daily  lives.  The 
weakest  went  to  the  wall  inside  the  tribe  as  well  as  outcdde 
the  tribe.      Utter  absence  of  sympathy  made  it  ineviteble 

(W) 
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that  women  should  suffer  from  the  egoism  of  men,  without 
any  limit  save  their  ability  to  bear  the  entailed  hardships. 
Passing  this  limit,  the  ill-treatment,  by  rendering  the  women 
incapable  of  rearing  a  due  number  of  children,  brought 
about  disappearance  of  the  tribe ;  and  we  may  safely 
assume  that  multitudes  of  tribes  disappeared  from  this 
cause :  leaving  behind  those  in  which  the  ill-treatment  was 
less  extreme. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  women  who, 
throughout  the  past,  had  to  bear  all  this  misery,  and  in 
many,  places  still  have  to  bear  it,  were  or  are  essentially 
better  than  the  men.  All  along  the  brutality  of  nature  has 
been  common  to  the  two ;  and,  as  we  see  in  the  love  of  tor- 
turing prisoners,  is,  among  some  of  the  North  American 
tribes,  even  more  pronounced  in  the  women  than  in  the 
men.  The  truth  is  simply  that  the  unqualified  and  cruel 
egoism  characterizing  both,  has  worked  out  its  evil  results  on 
those  least  able  to  resist.  Hence  the  women  have  been  com- 
pelled to  carry  all  the  burdens,  do  all  the  wearisome  and 
monotonous  work,  remain  unfed  till  their  masters  have  satis- 
fied themselves,  and  left  to  live  on  the  remnants. 

Only  during  these  later  periods  of  human  history,  in 
which  the  destructive  passions  have  not  been  so  constantly 
excited  by  the  struggle  for  existence  between  societies,  small 
and  large,  has  the  treatment  of  women  slowly  become  less 
brutal;  and  only  during  this  same  period  has  there  been 
growing  up  in  men,  a  perception  that  women  have  certain 
special  claims  upon  them,  and  a  sentiment  responding  to  the 
perception. 

§  429.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  going  too  far  to  ascribe 
til  is  softening  of  conduct  to  any  consciousness  of  its  pro- 
priety. Little  by  little  character  has  changed ;  and  the 
accompanying  amelioration  in  the  behaviour  of  men  to 
women,  leading  to  gradual  modifications  of  customs,  has 
had  no  recognized  sanction  beyond  the  autliority  of  these 
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cnatoms.  Sacb  and  Btich  privileges  are  now  conceded  to 
■women,  partly  because  immediate  aympathy  prompts,  and 
partly  becaofie  social  conventions  direct;  bat  there  is  recog- 
nized in  no  definite  way  the  trne  etMcal  basis  for  this  better 
treatment. 

In  preceding  chapters  we  have  several  times  seen  that 
beyond  the  equalization  which  jostice  imposes  npon  na, 
by  putting  to  the  liberties  of  each  limits  arising  from  the 
liberties  of  all,  beneficence  exhorts  ns  to  take  steps  towards 
a  further  eqasUzation.  Like  spheres  of  action  having 
been  established,  it  requires  us  to  do  something  towards 
diminishing  the  inequalities  of  benefits  which  superior  and 
inferior  severally  obtain  within  their  spheres.  This  re- 
quirement has  first  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  relations  between 
men  and  women.  Leaving  aside  all  qnestions  concerning 
mental  powers,  it  is  undeniable  tliat  in  respect  of  physical 
powers,  women  are  not  the  equals  of  men;  and  in  this 
respect  are  disadvantaged  in  the  battle  of  hfe.  It  is  also 
unqaestionable  that,  as  the  bearers  of  children,  they  are 
placed  at  a  further  serions  disadvantage — are  from  time  to 
time  in  considerable  measure  incapacitated  for  using  what- 
ever powers  they  have.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
though  on  the  man  devolves  the  business  of  providing  sos- 
teuance  for  the  family,  yet  the  onerous  duties  of  the  woman, 
in  unceasing  attention  to  children  from  morning  to  night 
day  after  day,  tio  her  more  closely  to  home,  and  generally 
limit  individual  development  to  a  greater  degree.  The 
inequalities  thus  necessarily  arising  between  the  lives  of 
the  two  sexes,  men  have  to  rectify  as  much  as  they  can — 
are  called  upon  to  make  compensations. 

Thus  the  observances  which  characterize  the  conduct  of 
men  to  women  in  civilized  societies,  are  not,  as  they  at  first 
seem,  arbitrary  conventions.  If  not  consciously,  still  nn- 
conscionsly,  men  have  in  modem  times  conformed  their 
behaviour  to  certain  well-authorized  dictates  of  positive 
beneficence. 
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§  430.  The  ideas  and  sentiments  which  should  regulate 
the  relations  between  men  and  women  at  large,  find  their 
special  sphere  in  the  marital  relation.  Here,  more  than 
elsewhere,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man  to  diminish,  so  far  as 
may  be,  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  woman  has 
to  live. 

During  the  early  stages  of  married  life  this  duty  is 
usually  well  fulfilled.  Save  in  the  utterly  brutal,  the 
sentiment  which  unites  the  sexes  ensures  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  a  recognition  of 
the  woman's  claim.  Her  relative  wei&ness  forms  one 
element  of  attraction;  and,  by  implication,  there  results 
the  desire  to  shield  off  such  evils  as  the  relative  weakness 
entails.  But  though  the  nature  inherited  from  a  ruder  type 
of  humanity  has  been  rendered  less  exclusively  egoistic, 
it  eventually  re-asserts  itself  to  some  extent  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases.  Frequently  the  solicitude  at  first 
shown,  diminishes ;  and,  occasionally,  even  the  acts  of  con- 
sideration which  custom  dictates,  come  to  be  disregarded 
— sometimes  with  assignable  excuse,  and  sometimes  with- 
out excuse. 

It  is  consequently  needful  that  there  should  be  kept 
in  mind  the  true  ethical  basis  for  the  sympathetic  self- 
sacrifices  required  of  men  to  women  in  general,  and 
especially  required  of  husbands  in  their  behaviour  to  wives. 
So  long  as  the  code  of  conduct  which  regulates  the 
general  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  more  especially  the 
marital  relation,  is  thought  of  as  conventional  in  its 
origin,  it  is  more  apt  to  be  disregarded  than  when  it  is 
seen  to  originate  in  that  form  of  beneficence  which  seeks 
to  make  less  unequal  the  lives  of  those  to  whom  Kature 
has  given  unequal  advantages. 

The  incidents  of  female  life  during  the  child-bearing 
period,  are  such  as  from  time  to  time  demand  special 
consideration.  Perturbations  of  health,  more  or  less 
marked,     are    ordinary    concomitants;    and    with     these 
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tiiere  sometimes  go  mental  pertnrbations.  When  recog- 
nised S8  accompaniments  of  tbe  fnnctions  whicli  bear  bo 
heavily  on  women,  these  are  of  coarse  to  be  tenderly 
dealt  with.  There  is  a  further  more  general  effect  liable 
to  be  produced,  which,  in  some  cases  being  misunderstood, 
undermines  affection.  As  before  indicated,  the  antago- 
nism between  reproduction  and  individuation  not  nn- 
frequently  causes  in  women  a  sensible  diminution  is 
mental  activity.  Intellectual  interests  which  before  mar- 
riage were  marked,  diminish  or  cease ;  and  a  highly 
cultured  man,  who  had  hoped  for  a  wife's  sympathy  in  his 
aims,  finds  himself  disappointed.  Hence,  sometimes,  an 
alienation  leading  to  decrease  of  domesticity.  But  a 
beneficence  of  the  enlightened  hind,  rightly  constming 
this  decline  of  brain-power,  will  not  regard  it  with  im- 
patience bat  with  r^ret :  accompanied  even  with  some 
extra  sympathy,  io  consideration  of  the  mental  pleasores 
which  are  being  lost 

§  431.  Of  course  these  self-sacrifices,  small  and  large, 
which  a  husband  is  called  on  to  make  for  a  wife,  are 
not  without  limit.  While  on  the  one  hand  the  inherited 
moral  nature,  at  present  so  imperfect,  frequently  causes  on 
the  part  of  husbands  a  neglect  of  those  attentions  which  a 
due  beneficence  requires  of  them;  on  the  other  hand,  this 
same  inherited  moral  nature  frequently  causes  insistence 
by  women  on  undue  clums.  Something  mnch  beyond 
tlie  normal  compensation  for  feminine  disadvantages  is 
demanded  and  gained. 

Not  nnfreqnently  a  relation  of  this  kind  is  established 
during  a  first  pregnancy.  At  such  a  time  exigeanie  beha- 
viour on  the  part  of  a  wife  cannot  well  be  resisted.  Any 
considerable  mental  agitation  might  have  disastrous  con- 
sequences; and  the  husband,  fearful  of  such  consequences, 
feels  obliged  to  yield,  however  anreasonablo  the  demand 
may  be.     Once  initiated  and  coutinnod  for  some  months, 
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the  relative  attitudes  of  the  two  tend  to  become  permanent. 
This  result  is  evidently  most  liable  to  occur  where  the  wife 
is  one  for  whom  unusually  large  sacrifices  ought  not  to  be 
made— one  whose  inferiority  of  nature  is  shown  by  thus 
using  her  advantage. 

What  should  be  done  in  such  cases  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
The  answer  must  vary  with  the  circumstances.  While 
pronounced  supremacy  of  husband  over  wife  is  undesir- 
able, still  more  undesirable  is  pronounced  supremacy 
of  wife  over  husband — more  undesirable  because  woman 
is  less  judicially-minded  and  more  impulsive  than  man. 
Though  the  undue  assertions  of  claims  on  the  part  of 
a  wife  cannot  well  be  resisted  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  probably  first  made,  yet  they  may  be  resisted 
afterwards,  when  possible  mischiefs  no  longer  threaten. 
And  for  the  happiness  of  both  they  should  be  resisted. 
For  since  the  masculine  trait  which  above  all  others 
attracts  women,  and  gives  permanence  to  their  attach- 
ments, is  the  manifestation  of  power,  the  lack  of  power 
shown  by  constant  yielding  to  aggression,  eventually 
becomes  a  cause  of  declining  affection  and  diminished 
conjugal  happiness.  The  truth  that  a  women  often  loves 
more  a  strong  man  who  ill-treats  her  than  a  weak  man 
who  treats  her  well,  shows  how  great  a  mistake  it  is  for 
a  husband  to  accept  a  position  of  subordination. 

But  all  questions  of  this  kind  which  take  their  rise  in 
a  human  nature  not  yet  sufficiently  civilized  for  harmo- 
nious domestic  life,  any  more  than  for  harmonious  social 
life,  must  remain  with  very  indefinite  answers.  Active 
sympathy,  and  the  beneficence  resulting  from  it,  are  re- 
quisite in  both  husband  and  wife ;  and  lack  of  them  in 
either  must  have  evil  results,  not  in  any  way  to  be 
remedied.  All  one  may  say  is  that  the  needful  benefi- 
cence on  the  part  of  a  husband  should  err  by  excess 
rather  than  by  defect 
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§  432.  Of  conrso  marital  beneficence  should  bo 
^procal.  Though  it  is  owed  in  chief  meagtire  bj  hnEbai 
I  wife,  it  is  owed  in  large  measure  by  wife  to  htieband! 
Tiile  there  have  to  bo  made  by  her  no  compensations  for 
relative  weakness  and  vital  disadvantagee,  yet  a  return  for 
beneSta  and  sacrifices  received,  baa  to  be  made  in  end 
BRialler  benetita  and  sacrifices  as  domestic  life  afford 
place  for. 

Indebtedness  to  the  bread-winner  has  to  be  recogniz 
and     in    some    measure    discharged :     the    tacit    eontra 
implies  this  as  a  matter  of  justice.     Bnt  beyond  fnlBbuei 
of  the   tacit    contract    by   due    performance   of   necessary 
hou Heboid   duties,   there   is   scope   for   beneficence    in    the 
miiltitndinoiis    small    acts  wliicb    help  to    make  a    homo 
I  happy.     If,  on  the  one  hand,  we  often  see  among 
I  least  civilized   of   our  people,  hnsbande   ntterly    regardl6| 
*  of  their  wives'  claims,  burdening  them  with  labours  sot 
as  are  fit  only  for  men,  ^ve  often  see  on  the  other  hand 
slatternly  wives  who,  lounging  at  doors  and  spending  their 
time    in  gossip,  so  neglect  bonsehold  work  as  to  bring_ 
on    continual    altercations    and    domestic    misery.      £veq 
among  the  well-to-do  classes  there  are  not  a  few  mnrrill 
women  who,  now  occupied  in  novel-reading,  now  in  \'i6itim 
Ipow  in  fancy-work,  scarcely  ever  go  into  their  kitchens,  i 
Helegate  all  their  duties  to  servants.     Beyond  the  efficiei 
Bousehold    adminstration    demanded   alike   by   justice  i 
|by   beneficence,   there   needs   on   tlie   part  of  a  wife  sy] 
Mthy    in  a   hnslmud's    interests  and    aims  and  nnxieti« 
That   this    is  spontaneously    given   to    a    large    extent  j 
I'true ;     but   it   is   also   trae   that  there   is  frefjuetitly  liti 
jfa  no  attempt  mode  to  participate  in   his   leit^ure   occnpi 
■tions  and  tastes.     The  way  in  whicli  girls  who  daily  prfl 
■tice  music  before  marriage,  give  np  tlieir  music  after  i 
■jiage,  exemplifies  tiie  failure  in   those   sntall   beneficcud 
irlucb  due  reciprocity  demands. 
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§  433.  KespectiDg  all  that  part  of  good  conduct  in  the 
marital  relation  which  goes  beyond  the  demands  of  jostice 
— the  tacit  contract  for  fostering  and  protection  on  the 
one  side  and  discharge  of  domestic  and  maternal  duties 
on  the  other — it  may  be  remarked  that  it  should  be  spon- 
taneous. As  before  said,  beneficence  when  constrained 
ceases  to  be  beneficence. 

Unfortunately  many  of  the  observances  prompted  by 
kindness,  become  mechanical  as  fast  as  they  become 
established ;  and  in  so  doing  lose  much  of  that  beauty 
they  originally  had.  When  what  were  concessions  come 
to  be  claimed  as  rights,  the  pleasurable  feelings  on  both 
sides  which  at  first  accompanied  them,  disappear,  and  are 
sometimes  replaced  by  opposite  feelings — the  claiming  of  the 
assumed  rights  implies  egoism,  and  tlie  yielding  of  them  is 
without  sympathy. 

Hence  alike  in  the  social  relations  of  men  and  women 
and  in  the  marital  relation,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain, 
as  much  as  may  be,  the  distinction  between  justice  and 
beneficence;  so  that  the  last  may  continue  to  bear  about 
it  tlie  aspect  of  a  freshly-prompted  kindness  which  has 
not  been  counted  upon. 

Full  beneficence  in  the  marital  relation  is  reached  only 
when  each  is  solicitous  about  the  claims  of  the  other.  So 
long  as  there  continues  that  common  attitude  in  which  each 
maintains  rights  and  resists  encroachments,  there  can  never 
be  entire  harmony.  Only  when  each  is  anxious  rather  to 
make  a  sacrifice  than  to  receive  a  sacrifice,  can  the  highest 
form  of  the  relation  be  reached. 


CHAPTER  II. 

PAGENTAL  BENEFICENCE. 

§  434.  Already  in  tlie  chapter  on  "  Parenthood  "  forming 
part  of  "The  Ethics  of  Individual  life,"  mnch  hae  been 
said  which  might  eqnally  well  or  better  have  been  re- 
Berved  for  treatment  under  the  above  title.  But  the 
conduct  of  parents  to  children  has  etill  several  aepecte, 
not  included  in  that  chapter,  which  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered here. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  parental  conduct 
exemplifies  beneficence  more  than  any  other  conduct. 
Though  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  child  egoism  now  end 
then  becomes  more  pronounced  than  altruism,  and  though 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  eelfislniess  of  affection  which 
sacrifices  the  higher  interests  of  a  child  to  gain  immedi- 
ate pleasnrable  emotion,  yet  there  is  here  less  need  for 
emphasizing  beneficence  than  tliere  is  for  emphasizing 
certain  restrictions  upon  it. 

Thoughtless  beneficence  has  to  be  replaced  by  thonghtfnl 
beneficence.  In  cases  where  tliere  is  an  ungrudging 
supply  of  everything  needful  for  bodily  development,  and 
a  furnishing  by  proxy  of  all  the  reqaisite  aids  to  intellectual 
development,  there  is  often  but  a  niggardly  expenditure 
of  the  reflection  and  attention  required  for  good  manage- 
ment. 

§  435.  To  the  mass  of  people  nothing  is  so  costly  as 
tbonght.      The   fact  that,   taking  the   world  over,  ninety- 
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nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  accept  the  creed  to  which 
they  were  born,  exemplifies  their  mental  attitude  towards 
things  at  large.  Kearlj  all  of  them  pursue  mechanically  the 
routine  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  and  are  not 
only  blind  to  its  defects  but  will  not  recognize  them  as  de- 
fects when  they  are  pointed  out.  And  the  reluctance  to 
think  which  they  show  everywhere  else,  is  shown  in  their 
dealings  with  children.  The  tacit  assumption  is  that  when 
they  have  provided  well  for  their  physical  needs,  and  de- 
livered them  over  to  teachers  paid  by  themselves  or  by  the 
public,  they  have  done  their  duty. 

But  parental  beneficence  truly  conceived  includes  more 
than  this.  Some  ^  parts  of  mental  culture  may  rightly  be 
deputed;  other  parts  cannot.  Though  the  later  stages  of 
intellectual  education  may  with  advantage  be  consigned  to 
teachers,  the  earlier  stages  of  it,  as  well  as  the  education 
of  the  emotions  during  all  stages,  devolve  on  parents. 
They  may  here  be  aided  by  others  but  cannot  properly  be 
replaced  by  others.  Even  while  yet  in  arms,  the  child 
looks  for  intellectual  sympathy :  thrusting  something  given 
to  it  into  your  face  that  you  too  may  look  at  it ;  and  when 
it  reaches  a  conversational  age,  constantly  adding  to 
its  statements  the  question  "  Isn't  it  ? " — so  showing  its  de- 
sire for  agreement  and  verification.  From  parents  more 
than  from  others  should  come  the  response  to  this  in- 
tellectual need ;  and  by  parents  more  than  by  others  should 
the  normal  process  of  instruction  be  based  on  the  child's 
habits  of  inquiry.  For  parental  affection,  where  it  is 
joined  with  an  observing  and  reasoning  intelligence,  will 
give  an  interest  to  tliis  process  of  unfolding — a  greater 
interest  than  can  be  felt  by  others.  The  eagerness  for 
knowledge  which  every  child  shows  by  perpetual  questions, 
parental  beneficence  will  aim  to  satisfy :  from  time  to  time 
opening  the  way  to  new  classes  of  inquiries  concerning  facts 
which  a  child's  mind  can  appreciate.  It  may  be  said  that  a 
father  after  his  business  fatigues,  or  a  motlier  in  tlie  midst 
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of  her  domestic  caree,  cannot  do  tliis.  But  a  very  small 
amoTint  of  attention  given  daily,  will  snffice  to  aid  and  di- 
rect self -development ;  and  rightly  cultured  parentA  will  find 
interest  in  watching  the  progress. 

Still  moro  is  home  regulation  required  for  the  right 
moulding  of  character,  alike  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  education.  If  parental  conduct  has  been  what  it 
should  he,  tlie  reciprocal  affection  produced  gives  to  a 
parent  a  greater  power  of  infiuencing  the  emotions  than 
can  be  possessed  by  anyone  else;  and  a  good  parent  will 
regard  it  as  a  part  of  daily  duty  to  use  this  influence  to 
the  best  purpose.  Not  by  coercive  methods  will  he  proceed ; 
for  if  a  right  relation  has  been  established  these  will  rarely 
be  needed,  but  he  will  proceed  by  inflnence — signs  of  appro- 
val and  disapproval,  of  sympathy  and  repugnance,  given  to 
actions  which  are  now  above  and  now  below  the  standard. 
Wlicre  from  the  beginning  there  has  been  pursued  a  proper 
course,  and  where  there  is  a  due  amount  of  that  inventive 
thought  required  for  adjusting  modes  of  control  to  pecu- 
liarities of  nature,  moral  education  will  cease  to  be  a  trouble 
and  may  become  a  pleasure. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  parental 
beneficence  includes  ministration  to  the  minds  of  cliildren 
as  well  as  ministration  to  their  bodies.  If  the  young  are 
to  bo  reared  into  fitness  for  life,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
parents  are  concerned  with  one  factor  in  the  fitness  and  not 
with  the  other. 

§  436.  Wliile  parental  beneficence  usually  falls  far  short  of 
the  requirement  in  some  ways,  it  greatly  exceeds  the  require- 
ment in  other  ways ;  or  raUier,  let  ns  say,  in  other  ways  it 
prompts  the  giving  of  immediate  happiness  without  due  re- 
gard for  remote  happiness.  Of  course  I  refer  to  the  prac- 
tice, everywhere  recognized  and  condemned,  of  "  spoiling  " 
children. 

If  it  is  the  business  of  education  to  produce  fitness  for 
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adult  life,  then  it  should  make  the  life  of  early  days 
simulate  the  life  to  be  led  in  later  days,  in  so  far  as  to 
maintain,  if  not  the  same  proportion,  yet  some  proportion, 
between  its  labours  and  its  pleasures.  Doubtless  early 
life,  as  being  the  time  for  growth  and  development, 
should  differ  from  later  life  in  the  respect  that  more 
should  be  given  and  less  demanded,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  But,  nevertheless,  there  should  from  the  first 
be  initiated  that  relation  between  efforts  and  benefits 
which  is  to  become  pronounced  at  maturity.  There 
should  not  be  a  perpetual  giving  of  gratification  out  of 
all  relation  to  industry.  A  thoughtful  beneficence  will  avoid 
a  profuse  ministration  to  childish  desires. 

Besides  the  mischief  caused  by  too  great  a  dissociation 
of  benefits  from  efforts,  there  is  often  in  modem  times  an 
accompanying  mischief — not  among  the  poorer  members 
of  the  community  but  among  those  who  have  means.  Va- 
rious social  pleasures  which  should  be  reserved  for  adult 
life,  are  provided  in  large  amounts  for  children;  and  a 
necessary  consequence  is  that  adult  life  has  much  less  to 
give  them  than  it  should  have.  In  a  rationally-conducted 
education,  the  surrounding  world  and  the  incidents  of 
every  day,  may  be  made  to  yield  pleasures  quite  sufficient 
to  fill  the  leisure  parts  of  a  child's  life,  without  having 
recourse  to  many  artificial  pleasures;  and  a  wise  benefi- 
cence, by  taking  care  fully  to  utilize  these,  will  avoid 
the  evil  now  frequently  inflicted  by  indulgent  parents, 
who  make  a  son  hlase  before  life  in  its  full  form  has  been 
entered  upon. 

§  437.  Often  where  parental  beneficence  is  adequate  in 
all  other  ways,  there  remains  a  way  in  which  it  falls  short 
There  is  a  lack  of  proper  self-control  in  the  proportion- 
ing of  kindnesses  and  attentions  to  different  children. 
This  causes  much  mischief,  of  which  there  seems  but  little 
consciousness. 
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It  is  in  the  nature  of  tilings  tli&t  there  cannot  be  eqnal 
ainoiinU  of  affection  felt  by  parents  for  all  their  children. 
The  law  of  the  inetabilitj  of  the  homogeneous  shows 
itself  in  tliis  detail  as  everywhere  else.  There  is  inevitably 
a  gravitation  towards  inequality,  and  more  or  less  of 
favonritisni.  Even  from  blrtli  some  children  commend 
themselves  less  to  maternal  affectioD  than  others  do;  and 
the  differences  in  the  feelings  drawn  ont  towards  them, 
once  established,  are  apt  to  be  increased  by  the  differences 
of  treatment  which  result,  and  the  different  amounts  of 
responsive  affection. 

Here  we  are  shown  the  way  in  which  blind  instincts, 
even  of  the  altruistic  kind,  require  to  be  checked  and 
guided  by  the  higher  sentiments.  For  beneficence  and 
justice  alike  dictate  as  near  an  approach  as  may  be  to 
equal  treatment  of  children — that  is,  to  equal  participa- 
tion in  parental  care  and  kindness.  No  one  will  question 
that,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  each  child  has  as  good 
a  claim  as  another  to  those  aids  to  development  which 
parents  are  called  on  to  yield  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that  such  parts  of  parental  condnct  aa  exceed  justice  and 
pass  into  beneficence,  should  also  be  distributed  with  ap- 
proximate fairness. 

It  is  important  that  in  Ais  sphere  the  rule  of  tlie 
sentiments  over  the  instincts  should  be  strong ;  for  immense 
mischiefs  arise  from  favouritism  in  families.  Parents  in 
many  respects  high-minded,  often  inflict  great  cruelties 
on  some  of  their  children,  to  whom  they  show  habitual 
indifference  while  daily  lavishing  affection  on  their 
brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  cast  a  gloom 
over  all  the  years  of  a  child's  life.  But  beyond  the 
direct  evil  there  are  indirect  evils.  The  mental  depression 
produced  tends  towards  discouragement;  and  often  causes 
intellectual  inefficiency.  The  character  is  unfavourably 
modified  by  the  awakening  of  antagonistic  and  jealous 
feelings.     And   there   is  a   loss  of   that  controlling  power 
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which  is  gained  by  a  parent  who  has  fostered  sympathetic 
relations  with  a  child. 

In  few  directions  is  parental  beneficence  more  called 
for  than  in  resisting  tlie  tendency  which  inevitably  arises 
to  distribute  kindnesses  to  children  unequally. 

§  438.  The  most  injurious  kind  of  ill-regulated  parental 
beneficence  remains  to  be  named — an  excess  in  one 
direction  often  associated  with  deficiencies  in  other  direc- 
tions. A  father  who  has  discharged  his  duties  to  children 
quite  mechanically,  taking  no  trouble  about  their  mental 
culture,  and  giving  to  them  throughout  their  early  lives 
but  little  parental  sympathy,  has  nevertheless  devoted 
many  years  of  untiring  labour  to  accumulating  a  large 
fortune,  which  he  bequeaths  to  them.  Not,  indeed,  that 
he  has  been  prompted  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  by  the  wish 
to  leave  them  well  provided  for.  Often  the  purely 
egoistic  desire  to  obtain  the  honour  which  wealth  brings, 
has  been  the  chief  motive.  But  joined  with  tliis  tliere  has 
been  the  desire  that  his  children  shall  have  l)equests 
which  will  enable  them  to  live  witliout  labour  and 
anxietv.  In  so  far  as  this  shows  beneficence,  it  shows 
a  mistaken  beneficence. 

Dur  existing  social  regime^  with  its  vast  amounts  of 
property  in  relatively  few  hands,  though  a  rigim^  appro- 
priate to  the  existing  type  of  humanity,  and  probably 
essential  to  it,  is  one  which  we  may  rightly  regard  as 
transitional.  Just  as  modern  times  have  seen  a  decrease 
in  those  great  political  inequalities,  and  accompanying 
inequalities  of  power,  which  characterized  earlier  times; 
so  future  times  will  most  likely  see  a  decrease  in  those 
great  pecuniary  inequalities  which  now  prevail.  Having 
emerged  from  the  militant  social  type,  we  appear  to  he 
passing  through  a  social  type  which  may  be  distinguished 
as  militant  industrialism — an  industrialism  which,  though 
carried  on  under  the  system  of  contract,  instead  of  under 
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the  sjBtem  of  status,  is  in  considerable  measnro  carried  on 
in  the  old  militant  epirit ;  as,  indeed,  it  could  not  fail 
to  be,  seeing  that  men's  cliaracters  and  sentiments  can  be 
changed  only  in  the  course  of  long  ages.  Thongh 
pecnniary  inequalities — some  of  them  perhaps  not  incon- 
fiidcntble — may  bo  expected  to  characterize  the  future, 
re-aseerting  themselves  after  socialisms  and  communisms 
have  temporarily  triumphed  ;  yet  we  may  infer  that 
under  higher  social  forms  and  a  better  type  of  humanity, 
they  will  be  nothing  like  so  marked  as  now.  There  will 
be  neither  the  possibilities  nor  the  desires  for  accumu- 
lating large  fortunes  :  decrease  in  the  desires  being,  in 
part,  caused  by  recognition  of  the  truth  that  parental 
beneficence,  instead  of  enforcing  them,  interdicts  them. 

For  a  man's  children  are  injnrionsly  influenced  both  by 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  live  without  labour 
and  by  the  fulfilment  of  that  hope.  As  indicated  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Activity "  and  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no 
truly  healthful  life  if  benefits  are  dissociated  from  efforts. 
The  principle  on  which  human  beings,  in  common  witli 
all  other  beings  (save  parasites)  are  organized,  is  that 
Bustentation  shall  be  effected  by  action  ;  and  detriment 
results  if  the  sostentation  comes  without  tlie  action. 
There  is  initiated  a  relaxation  of  the  organic  odjuBtmcnts 
which,  if  continued  generation  after  generation,  will  cause 
decay.  There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  tliis.  The  de- 
moralization caused  by  "  great  expectations "  is  matter  of 
common  remark. 

While  parental  beneficence  when  it  exceeds  the  normal 
requirement — that  of  fully  preparing  children  for  complete 
living,  and  helping  them  to  make  a  fair  start  in  life — 
is  disastrous  in  the  way  pointed  out,  it  ia  disastrous  in 
another  way.  It  generates  in  children  thongbts  and 
feelings  profoundly  at  variance  with  tlie  filial  relation. 
The  scene  between  Henry  T  and  his  dying  father,  when 
to  Prince  Henry's  excuse  for  taking  awa.'j  ^J^e  «cjn;-cv — '^'■'V 
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never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again,"  the  king  replies — 
"  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  tbooght ; "  may  be 
taken  as  typical  of  the  state  of  uiind  which  is  apt  to  aritie 
whore  a  father's  death  brings  to  a  son  great  power  or 
property  or  botli.  The  well-recognized  fact  that  between 
the  existing  owner  of  an  entailed  estate  and  the  expectant 
owner,  there  commonly  arises  a  certain  silent  jealousy, 
sufficiently  proves  this.  Inevitably,  therefore,  one  who 
accumulates  a  lai^  fortune  which  at  bis  death  will  pass 
to  his  children,  who  will  simultaneously  escape  from  tute- 
lage, runs  an  imminent  risk  of  raising  in  their  minds  the 
dreadful  wish  tliat  he  may  die.  Thoughts  about  the 
benefits  which  will  come  after  his  decease  frequently 
surest  themselves  ;  and  though  filial  affection  may  be 
strong  enough  to  repress  them,  tliey  caunut  be  long 
absent,  and  must  produce  a  chronic  emotional  conflict  of 
a  demoralizbg  kind. 

In  all  ways  is  this  common  habit  of  providing  largely 
for  children  maleficent  ratlier  than  beneficent.  Besides 
tempting  them  to  inactivity  and  carelessness  while  they 
are  young,  and  besides  confirming  these  traits  when  tliey 
come  into  possession,  tlius  making  their  lives  abnormal 
ones,  it  is  injurious  alike  to  parent  and  to  society.  Entire 
aljsorption  in  buaincss— an  utter  materialization  of  aims, 
while  it  dwarfs  the  parental  life  mentally,  underminee  it 
physically :  bringing  on  ill-healtli,  and  an  end  earlier  than 
is  natnral.  At  the  same  time  the  greed  of  property  fre- 
quently prompts  that  merciless  competition  which,  as  we  saw 
in  a  preceding  chapter,  not  only  inflicts  misery  on  competi- 
tors needlessly,  but  entails  social  mischief. 

Hence  it  is  inferable  that  due  regard  for  his  own  claims, 
for  the  claims  of  fellow-citizens,  and  for  social  claims,  should 
conspire  with  a  far-seeing  beneficence  in  preventing  a  parent 
from  making  his  children  independent. 


CHAPTER  m. 

FILIAL  BBNKnCBKOE. 

§  439.  Many  years  of  childhood  have  to  pass  before 
there  can  be  entertained  the  thought  of  naturally-derived 
obligations  to  parents — whether  tliose  which  justice  im- 
poses or  those  w}iich  beneficence  imposes.  The  obligation 
to  obedience  is  indeed  perpetually  insisted  upon  ;  and, 
while  in  some  cases  ignored,  is,  in  other  cases,  duly 
recognized.  But  in  any  case  it  is  conceived  as  established 
by  arbitrary  authority.  There  is  little  or  no  idea  of  its 
natural  fitness. 

Here  and  there,  however,  even  before  the  teens  have 
been  reached,  especially  in  families  having  narrow  means, 
predominant  sympathy  produces  a  constant  helpfulness — 
an  cndeavonr  to  lighten  the  burdens  which  fall  especially 
on  the  mother ;  and  in  such  cases  there  perhaps  arises  the 
thought  that  such  helpfulness  is  but  a  small  return  for  the 
fostering  care  received  in  preceding  years.  Bat  more 
generally  this  praiseworthy  assistance  is  due  to  the  direct 
promptings  of  affection,  and  resulting  kind  feeling,  rather 
than  to  recognition  of  parental  claims. 

In  many  cases,  however,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  in  the 
great  majority,  not  even  the  approach  to  maturity  brings 
any  idea  of  filial  gratitude,  as  sequent  on  the  idea  of 
filial  indebtedness.     Feeding,  clothing,  and   education  are 
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accepted  as  matters  of  course  for  wliicli  no  tliaaks  are 
due  ;  but  rather  tliere  come  half-uttered  grutultliogs  be- 
cause many  things  desired  are  not  supplied.  When,  occa- 
sionallj'  during  an  expostulation,  a  fatlier  points  out  to  a 
youth  the  Baeritices  tliat  liave  been  made  for  his  benefit, 
and  indicates  the  propriety  of  recognizing  them,  and  con- 
forming to  a  reasonable  jiarental  wish  if  notliing  more, 
Bilent  admission  on  the  youth's  part  of  the  undeniable 
fact,  is  often  not  accompanied  by  the  feeling  which  should 
be  produced.  Parents  are  in  most  cases  regarded  as  or- 
dained fountains  of  beneflte  from  whom  everything  is  to  be 
expected  and  to  whom  nothing  ia  due. 

And  this  is,  indeed,  the  primitive  relation.  Throughout 
the  animate  creation  in  general,  this  is  the  connexion 
between  each  generation  and  the  nest.  With  nntiring 
energy  and  persistent  care,  parents  rear  offspring  to 
maturity;  and  the  offspring,  incapable  of  conceiving  what 
has  been  done  for  them,  are  also  incapable  of  any  respon- 
sive feeling.  This  brute  form  of  the  parental  and  filial 
relation,  still,  to  a  considerable  degree,  persists  in  the 
human  race.  Often  at  an  age  when  they  should  be 
capable  of  complete  self-inaintcnance,  the  yonng  continu- 
ally claim  aid  from  the  old;  and  express  in  no  very 
respectful  words  their  vexation  if  they  do  not  get  what 
they  ask.  Recognitions  of  the  immense  indebtedness  of 
child  to  parent,  and  of  the  resulting  duties,  Iiave  indeed 
been  occasionally  expressed  from  the  earliest  ages;  as  wit- 
ness the  words  of  the  Egyptian  sage  Ani ; — 

"  ■  Thou  wast  put  to  school,  and  whilst  thou  wast  being  taught  letters 
she  CAme  punctunllf  to  thy  master,  tiringiug  theo  the  bread  and  the  drink 
at  her  house.  Thou  art  now  como  to  man's  estate ;  thou  art  roarried  and 
haat  A  house ;  but  never  do  thou  forget  the  painful  labour  which  Ihj  moth- 
er endured,  nor  all  llie  salutarjr  care  which  she  has  taken  ot  thee.  Take 
heed  lest  she  have  cause  to  enmplain  of  thee,  for  fear  that  she  should  raise 
her  hands  to  God  and  he  should  listen  to  her  prajer.'"  (TTie  St'bbrrt 
Ltelarsa,  1879,  by  P.  Lo  Page  Reiiouf,  p.  102.) 

But  though   theoretically   admitted   by  all,   the   obb'gation 
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of  clitld  to  parent  hae  been  in  fact  bnt  little  felt,  and  is 
Tery  inadequately  felt  still;  and  there  is  still  a  very  in- 
adequate consciotiBness  of  the  duty  of  discharging  it  as 
far  as  possible. 

§  440.  Filial  beneficence  as  cnrrently  conceived  is  not 
'n'ide  enough  in  its  range.  Except  the  utterly  brutal,  all 
feel  that  it  is  imperative  to  save  parents  from  want  or 
direct  physical  privations;  bat  not  many  feel  the  imper- 
ativeness of  those  constant  attentions,  and  small  kindnesses, 
and  manifestations  of  afFection,  which  are  really  due.  The 
reciprocity  called  for  includes  not  material  benefits  only 
but  moral  benefits  —  such  endeavours  to  make  the  old 
age  of  parents  happy,  as  sliall  correspond  with  the  en- 
deavours they  made  to  render  happy  the  early  days  of  their 
children. 

In  few  directions  is  existing  human  natare  so  deficient 
as  in  this.  Though,  among  the  civilized,  the  aged  are 
not  left,  as  among  various  rude  savages,  to  die  of  bodily 
starvation,  yet  they  are  often  left  to  pine  away  in  a  con- 
dition tlmt  may  he  figuratively  called  mental  starvation, 
lycft  by  one  child  after  another  as  these  marry,  they 
often  come  at  length  to  lead  lives  which  are  almost  or 
quite  solitary.  No  longer  cnei^tic  enough  for  the 
pleasures  of  activity,  and  not  furnished  with  the  passive 
pleasures  which  the  social  circle  yields,  they  suffer  the 
weariness  of  monotonons  days.  From  time  to  time  there 
cornea,  now  from  one  child  and  now  from  another,  a  visit 
whicli  serves  nominally  to  discharge  filial  obligation,  and 
to  still  the  qualms  of  conscience  in  natnres  which  are 
sympathetic  enough  to  feel  any  qualms;  bnt  there  is 
rarely  sneh  an  amount  of  affectionate  attention  as  makes 
tlieir  latter  days  enjoyable,  as  they  should  be.  For  in  a 
rightly-constituted  order,  these  latter  days  should  bring 
the  reward  for  a  life  well  passed  and  duties  well  dis- 
charged. 
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Insistance  on  filial  beneficence  is  a  crying  need ;  and 
there  is  no  saying  in  what  way  it  is  to  be  met.  It 
cannot  properly  come  from  the  aged  themselves,  since 
they  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries.  From  the  young  we 
cannot  expect  it  in  adequate  measure,  since  the  need  for 
it  implies  their  deficiency  in  the  sentiment  which  makes 
it  needful.  And  by  the  ofiicial  expounders  of  rectitude 
the  subject  is  but  rarely  dealt  with,  or  is  dealt  with 
ineffectually. 

If  those  who  are  appointed  to  instruct  men  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  fail  properly  to  emphasize  filial  beneficence 
in  the  interests  of  parents,  still  more  do  they  fail  to 
emphasize  it  in  the  interests  of  the  children  themselves. 
Neglecting  to  enforce  the  claims  of  fathers  and  mothers 
on  their  offspring,  they  leave  these  offspring  to  suffer,  in 
declining  life,  from  the  consciousness  of  duties  unper- 
formed, when  there  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of  performing 
them — leave  them  a  prey  to  painful  thoughts  about  the 
dreary  latter  days  of  those  they  should  have  tenderly  cared 
for :  dreary  days  which  they  begin  to  realize  when  their  own 
latter  days  have  become  dreary. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

AtNKO  THE   SICK   AND  THE   INJUBED. 

§  441.  Part  of  the  sabject-mstter  of  the  preceding  three 
chapters  is  included  nnder  the  title  of  this  chapter ;  for 
marital  beneficence,  parental  beneficence,  and  filial  benefi- 
cence, eeverally  dictate  aolicitons  care  of  any  member  of  the 
family  who  is  suffering  from  illDess  or  from  accident  In 
the  natural  order  of  t&ings  the  house  becomes  at  need  a 
hospital  and  its  inmates  narsea. 

Whether  or  not  in  respect  of  those  outside  the  family- 
gronp,  beneficence  requires  that  the  sick  and  the  hart  shall 
be  succoured,  even  at  the  risk  of  self-injury,  it  certainly 
requires  that  this  shall  be  done  inside  the  family-gronp.  If, 
as  we  see,  the  protecting  of  wife  by  hnsband  is  demanded  as 
ancillary  to  continuance  of  species  (since  if  the  mother  is 
unprotected  the  species  must  suffer),  then,  for  the  same 
reason,  tlic  care  of  wife  when  she  is  in  any  way  prostrated 
is  demanded.  In  like  manner  a  reciprocal  care  of  the 
bread-winner  is  called  for  as  a  condition  to  maintenance 
of  the  family.  Still  more  obviously  requisite  is  a  diligent 
attendance  on  children  who  are  ill :  the  obligation  to  nurse 
them  being  included  in  the  general  obligation  to  nse  all 
means  of  rearing  them  to  maturity.  Only  in  the  case  of 
afflicted  parents  having  grown-up  children,  are  we  debarred 
from  saying  that  the  welfare  of  the  species  dictates  the  suc- 
couring of  them.    Here  the  fact  that  direct  increase  of  hap- 
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piness  results  from  rendering  the  needful  assistance,  gives 
rise  to  the  obUgation. 

As  happens  in  the  case  of  infections  diseases,  obligations 
of  this  class  have  to  be  discharged,  even  at  the  risk  of  suffer- 
ing and  sometimes  of  death.  Nature  at  large  teaches  us 
this  lesson.  Beyond  the  fact  that  among  innumerable  kinds 
of  lower  creatures,  parental  life  is  wholly  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  offspring,  we  see  that  among  higher  creatures 
the  instincts  are  such  as  prompt,  especially  on  the  part  of 
a  mother,  the  facing  of  any  danger  for  protection  of  the 
young:  survival  of  the  fittest  has  established  this  reck- 
lessness of  evil.  Hence  it  must  be  held  that  the  risking 
of  infection  is  ethically  enjoined  on  a  human  mother: 
the  only  important  check  being  the  consideration  that  loss 
of  life  involves  loss  of  ability  to  discharge  obligations  to 
the  surviving  members  of  the  family.  And  there  seems  no 
reason  why  an  equal  obligation  to  meet  the  risk  should  not 
devolve  on  the  father;  unless  it  be  that  he  has  to  provide 
the  necessaries  of  life  alike  for  the  household  at  large  and 
for  its  suffering  member,  and  that  his  incapacity  may  bring 
starvation  on  all. 

Are  there  any  other  checks  to  the  self-sacrifices  entailed 
on  some  of  the  family  by  the  illness  of  another  or  others 
belonging  to  it?  There  are  such  other  checks.  A  wise 
and  duly  proportioned  beneficence  does  not  countenance 
loss  of  the  relatively  worthy  for  preservation  of  the  rela- 
tively worthless.  Everyone  can  name  persons  wrecked 
in  body  and  mind  by  cherishing  invalid  relatives — relatives 
wlio  often  thanklessly  receive  the  sacrifices  made  for  them. 
Here  is  a  wife  whose  sole  occupation  for  a  decenium  has 
been  that  of  nursing  a  gouty  husband  ;  and  who,  as  a  result, 
dies  of  a  worn-out  physique  before  he  does.  Here  is  a 
daughter  who,  after  many  years'  attendance  on  an  invalid 
mother,  is  shortly  after  required  to  give  similar  attendance 
to  an  invalid  aunt ;  and  who,  now  that  she  has  lived  through 
these    long   periods   of  daily  abnegations   and   wearisome 
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dnties,  is  becoming  mentally  nnliinged.  And  here  is  a 
liusband  whose  latter  days  are  made  miserable  by  the  task 
of  eafegnarding,  in  hie  own  honee,  an  insane  wife.  Tbotigh 
in  ench  cases  (all  of  them  occumag  witliin  my  own  gmall 
circle)  beneficence  demands  great  self-sacrifice,  yet  its  dic- 
tates should  be  so  far  qualified  as  not  to  require  that  the 
lives  of  the  healthy  shall  be  lost  in  making  the  lives  of  the 
diseased  more  tolerable.  Some  compromise  lias  to  be  made 
by  which  there  may  be  achieved  partial  relief  from  the 
heavy  burdens. 

Especially  is  it  proper  that  domestic  invalids  who  make 
undue  demands  should  receive  a  not-anlimited  attention. 
Often  a  whole  household  is  subordinated  to  the  exactions 
of  a  sickly  member;  and  instead  of  gratitude  tliere  comes 
grumbling.  This  tyranny  of  the  weak  ought  to  be  resisted. 
For  the  checking  of  their  own  egoism,  as  well  as  for  the  wel- 
fare of  tliose  around,  the  unreasonable  sacrifices  they  con- 
tinually ask  should  be  refused.  Such  invalids  are  not  only 
physically  sick,  but  are  morally  sick  also  ;  and  their 
moral  sickness  requires  treatment  as  well  as  their  physical 
sickness.  Husbands  in  the  decline  of  life  who  have  married 
young  wives,  and  presently  make  them  little  else  than 
nurses— objecting  even  to  have  other  nurses  to  share  the 
labours  with  them — require  awakening  to  a  due  sense  not 
of  others'  duties  to  them  but  of  their  own  duties  to  others. 
A  man  is  not  absolved  from  the  obligations  of  beneficence 
because  he  is  ill ;  and  if  he  rightly  feels  these  obligations 
he  will  insist  that  others  shall  not  injure  themselves  for  his 
benefit. 

§  442.  Concerning  that  wider  beneficence  which  expends 
itself  in  care  for  sick  persons  not  belonging  to  the  family, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  anything  definite.  Each  case  is 
rendered  more  or  less  special  by  the  character  of  the 
patient  and  the  circumstances  ;  so  that  general  proposi- 
tions can  scarcely  find  place.     We  may  set  down,  how- 
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ever,  the    considerations    by  which   jadgment    should    be 
guided. 

If,  as  all  will  admit,  the  care  of  one  who  is  sick  devolves 
primarily  on  members  of  the  family-group,  and  devolves 
secondarily  on  kindred,  it  devolves  only  in  smaller 
measure  on  unrelated  persons.  These  may  rightly  limit 
themselves  to  indirect  aid,  where  this  is  needed  and 
deserved.  Only  in  cases  where  there  are  no  relatives,  or 
none  capable  of  undertaking  relatives'  duties,  does  it 
seem  that  beneficence  demands  from  unrelated  persons 
the  requisite  attentions. 

How  far  such  attentions  shall  be  carried  must,  again, 
be  determined  in  part  by  thought  of  the  claims  arising 
from  character  and  conduct.  If,  with  Friendly  Societies 
around  him  throughout  life,  the  man  who  is  at  length 
taken  ill,  refused  to  make  any  provision  against  sickness, 
it  cannot  be  held  fit  that  his  necessities  as  an  invalid 
shall  be  ministered  to  as  well  as  they  might  have  been 
had  he  made  such  provision.  If  sympathy  prompts  an 
equal  attention  to  the  improvident  as  to  the  provident, 
the  sentiment  of  justice  puis  a  veto.  Then,  again,  there 
is  the  question  of  character.  If  as  much  sacrifice  is  made 
for  the  sick  good-for-nothing  as  is  made  for  the  sick 
good-for-something,  there  is  abolished  one  of  those  dis- 
tinctions between  the  results  of  good  and  bad  conduct 
which  all  should  strive  to  maintain.  Further,  there  is  the 
allied  question  of  value.  Much  more  may  rightly  be  done 
for  one  whose  abilities  or  energies  promise  public  benefit, 
than  for  one  who  is  useless  to  his  fellow  men,  or  is  a 
burden  on  them. 

Besides  the  beneficiaries,  their  characters  and  circum- 
stances, there  have  to  be  considered  the  constitutions  and 
circumstances  of  the  benefactors.  On  those  who  have 
but  little  vitality  and  but  small  recuperative  power  after 
illness,  a  rational  beneficence  does  not  impose  as  heavy 
duties  as  it  does  on  those  in  high  vigour,  who  can  bear 
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disturbances  of  health  without  permanent  miecliief.  Dif- 
ferences of  clums  hence  aming,  are  seen  to  be  greater 
on  remembering  that  those  with  low  blood-preseure,  are 
more  hable  to  contract  infections  diseases  than  those 
in  whom  the  tide  of  life  rises  higher :  especially  when,  as 
commonly  happens,  there  is  fear  in  tlie  one  case  and 
not  in  the  other.  To  the  check  which,  for  these  reasons, 
a  reasonable  egoism  pnts  npon  altmism,  most  be  joined 
a  check  of  an  altmietic  kind;  namely,  consideration  for 
those  on  whom  evils  will  be  entailed  by  contracting  an 
infectious  disease,  or  an  illness  caused  by  exhaustion. 
These  evils  are  of  several  kinds.  One  who,  engaged  in 
nursing  a  stranger,  comes  home  to  the  family^ronp  with 
a  fever,  risks  their  health  and  Hfe  as  well  as  her  own. 
Moreover,  ebe  entails  on  tliem  the  tronbles  and  anxieties 
attendant  upon  nnrsing  her,  as  well  as  the  moral  pains 
which  her  sufferings  and  perhaps  her  death,  prodnce. 
Even  when  a  fatal  issue  is  escaped,  there  is  necessarily 
for  some  time  an  inability  to  discharge  such  obligations 
as  she  has  ordinarily  to  discharge ;  and,  occasionally,  a 
permanent  inability  to  dischai^  them.  Evidently,  then, 
while  beneficence  prompts  such  aid  to  sick  persons  who 
have  no  claims  of  relationship,  as  may  be  given  without 
considerable  risk,  it  does  not  dictate  the  giving  of  such 
aid  by  those  who  liave  family  ties  and  important  duties. 

Nevertheless  we  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  such  aid 
may  be,  and  often  is,  given  withont  injury  by  those  who, 
if  the  above  reason  is  vaUd,  onght  to  hesitate  in  giving 
it.  In  a  way  somewhat  remarkable,  medical  men  (taking, 
however,  in  most  cases  some  precautions)  daily  visit 
patients  suffering  from  fevers  or  kindred  diseases,  and 
but  rarely  take  them.  We  must  suppose  that  nse,  and 
perhaps  an  acquired  mental  indifference,  unite  to  give 
them  immunity ;  and  yet,  even  if  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  their  professional  lives, 
they  escape.      Hospital    nurses,    too,    apparently    become 
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impervious.  So  that  the  risks  of  evil  ran  by  those  whose 
sympathies  prompt  them  to  adopt  nm^ng  as  an  occupa- 
tion, are  not  so  great  as  at  first  appears ;  and  where  the 
nursing  is  of  those  suffering  from  other  than  infectious 
diseases,  it  may  be  consistent  with  fairly  good  liealth. 

That  strange  emotion,  so  difficult  to  analyze,  the  luxury 
of  pity,  is  an  incentive  to  the  sacrifices  which  nursing 
implies  ;  and  when  with  this  there  coexists  a  large  share 
of  the  maternal  instinct,  which  is  in  essence  a  love  of  the 
helpless,  the  care  of  the  helpless  sick  becomes  a  source  of 
subdued  pleasui-e,  which  in  large  measure  neutralizes  the 
pain,  and  even  makes  the  occupation  a  gratifying  one. 
Without  enjoining  the  beneficence  which  issues  in  these 
results,  one  may  fitly  look  on  and  admire. 

§  443.  Though  due  regard  for  all  circumstances  puts 
some  restraint  on  ministration  to  the  sick  who  have  no 
family-claims,  it  puts  no  restraint  on  ministration  to  suf- 
ferers of  another  class— those  who  have  met  with  acci- 
dents. Everyone  is  from  time  to  time  witness  to  injuries 
caused  by  falls,  or  by  runaway  horses,  or  by  carriage 
collisions ;  and  everyone  is,  in  such  cases,  bound  to  ren- 
der all  possible  assistance.  None  save  those  in  whom 
the  brutality  of  the  barbarian  still  predominates,  fail  to 
feel  contempt  for  the  Pharisee  in  the  parable  and  approval 
of  the  Samaritan. 

But  while  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  injured  is  com- 
monly recognized,  as  demanded  even  by  the  most  ordinary 
beneficence,  there  is  an  ancillary  duty  which  has  only  of 
late  gained  partial  recognition — the  duty  of  acquiring 
such  knowledge  and  skill  as  shall  make  efficient  the  efforts 
to  aid.  Up  to  our  own  days,  and  even  still  in  ninety- 
nine  people  out  of  a  hundred,  the  wish  to  help  the 
wounded  or  maimed  is  unaccompanied  by  instructed 
ability — ^nay,  worse,  is  accompanied  by  an  ignorance 
which  leads    to    mischievous  interferences.      The  anxiety 
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to  do  eomething  ende  in  doing  liarm ;  for  there  is  com- 
mooly  no  adequate  conscionsness  of  the  truth  that  there 
are  man;  ways  of  going  wrong  to  one  way  of  going 
right. 

Hence  a  provident  beneficence  enggests  tlie  acquire- 
ment of  such  surgical  and  medical  knowledge  as  may  be 
of  avail  to  sufEerere  before  profeaeional  aid  can  be  ob- 
tained. Unqualified  applanee,  then,  mast  be  given  to 
those  Ambulance  Societies  and  kindred  bodies,  which  seek 
to  diSuee  the  requisite  information  and  give  by  discipline 
the  reqnisito  skill.  tJnfortunatelj,  when  tliere  come  the 
demands  for  the  acquired  knowledge  and  aptitude,  the 
hoped  for  benetits  are  not  always  forthcoming:  nervone- 
nesa  or  indecision,  or  perhaps  perplexity  amid  the  various 
lessons  which  have  been  learnt,  leads  to  failure.  Still,  tlio 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  not  that  such  preparations  for  aid- 
ing the  injured  should  be  abandoned,  but  rather  that  they 
should  be  more  thorough,  and  should  in  fact  form  a  part  of 
the  education  given  to  all. 


CHAPTER  V. 

8U000UB  TO  THE  ILL-USED  AND  THE  ENDANGERED. 

§  444.  In  everyone  who  is  capable  of  ethical  ideas  and 
sentiments,  more  than  one  kind  of  motive  prompts  the 
defense  of  those  who  are  aggressed  npon :  especially  when 
they  are  weaker  than  tlie  aggressors.  There  co-operate 
an  immediate  sympathy  with  the  pains,  mentally  or  bodily, 
inflicted ;  a  feeling  of  indignation  against  the  person  who 
inflicts  them ;  a  sense  of  justice  which  is  irritated  by  the 
invasion  of  personal  rights;  and  (where  there  is  a  quick 
consciousness  of  remote  results)  an  anger  that  tlie  estab- 
lished principles  of  social  order  should  be  broken.  Who- 
ever is  civilized,  not  in  the  superficial  sense  but  in  the 
profound  sense,  will  feel  himself  impelled  to  aid  one  who 
is  suffering  violence,  either  physical  or  moral ;  and  will  be 
ready  to  risk  injury  in  yielding  the  aid. 

The  courage  shown  by  one  of  those  hired  men  who 
unite  in  conquering  small  semi-civilized  nations  and  weak, 
imcivilized  tribes,  is  to  be  admired  about  as  much  as  is 
the  courage  of  a  brute  which  runs  down  and  masters  its 
relatively  feeble  prey.  The  courage  of  one  who  fights  in 
self-defence,  or  who  as  a  soldier  fights  to  defend  his 
country  when  it  is  invaded,  is  respectable — is  a  proper 
manifestation  of  direct  egoism  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the 
other  case  a  manifestation  of  that  indirect  egoism  which 
makes  it  the  interest  of  every  citizen  to  prevent  national 
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snbjufration.  Bat  the  courage  which  prompts  the  sncconring 
of  one  who  is  ill-used,  and  which,  against  odds  of  EQperior 
BtrcQgth,  risks  the  bearing  of  injury  that  the  weaker  may 
not  be  injured,  is  courage  of  the  first  order — a  courage 
backed,  not  as  in  many  cases  by  base  emotions,  bat  backed 
by  emotions  of  the  Highest  kind. 

One  might  have  thought  that  even  in  a  pagan  society 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  weak  by  the  strong  would  be 
universally  reprobated.  Still  more  might  one  have 
thought  that  in  a  professedly  Christian  society,  general 
indignation  would  fall  upon  a  bully  who  used  his  greater 
bodily  powers  to  oppress  a  victim  having  smaller  bodily 
powers.  And  roost  of  all  one  might  have  felt  certain  that 
in  educational  institutions,  governed  and  officered  by 
professed  teachers  of  Christianity,  ever  enjoining  benefi- 
cence, ill-treatment  of  the  younger  and  weaker  by  the 
elder  and  stronger  would  be  sternly  forbidden  and  severely 
repressed.  But  in  oar  clerically -administered  public 
schools,  the  beneficence  jnet  described  as  of  the  highest 
order,  finds  no  place;  but,  contrariwise,  there  finds  place 
an  established  maleficence.  Bullying  and  fagging,  in 
past  times  carried  to  cruel  extremes,  still  sarvive ;  and, 
as  happened  not  long  since,  a  resulting  deatli  is  apolo- 
gized for  and  condoned  by  one  of  our  bishops.  There  is 
maintained  and  approved  a  moral  discipline  not  inappro- 
])riate  for  those  who,  as  legislators  and  military  officers, 
direct  and  carry  oat,  all  over  the  world,  expeditions 
which  have  as  their  result  to  deplete  pagans  and  fatten 
Cliristians. 

Bnt  though  pnblic-school  ethics  and,  by  transmission, 
the  ethics  of  patriotism  so-called,  do  not  in  practice 
(whatever  they  may  do  in  theory)  include  that  form  of 
beneficence  which  risks  injury  to  self  in  defending  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  the  ethics  of  evolution,  as  here 
interpreted,  emphasize  this  form  of  beneficence ;  since 
the  highest  individaat  nature  and  the  higest  social  type, 
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cannot    exist    without    a    strength    of    sjinpatlij    which 
prompts  such  self-sacrificing  beneficence. 

§  445.  And  here,  before  considering  the  demands  for 
self-sacrifice  arising,  not  in  the  cases  of  injuries  threatened 
by  maleficent  human  beings,  but  in  the  cases  of  injuries 
threatened  by  the  forces  of  Nature,  something  should  be 
said  concerning  the  courage  required  for  the  last  as  for 
the  first ;  and,  indeed,  frequently  more  required,  since  the 
forces  of  Nature  are  merciless. 

Very  generally  the  virtue  of  courage  is  spoken  of  as 
though  it  were  under  all  circumstances  worthy  of  tlie 
same  kind  of  applause,  and  its  absence  worthy  of  die 
same  kind  of  contempt.  These  indiscriminating  judg- 
ments are  indefensible.  In  large  measure,  though  not 
wholly,  the  development  of  courage  depends  on  personal 
experience  of  ability  to  cope  with  dangers.  It  is  in  the 
order  of  Nature  that  one  who  perpetually  fails,  and  suffers 
from  his  failures,  becomes  increasingly  reluctant  to  enter 
into  conflict  with  either  organic  or  inorganic  agencies ; 
while,  conversely,  bucccss  in  everything  undertaken  fosters 
a  readiness  to  run  risks — sometimes  an  undue  readiness : 
each  fresh  success  being  an  occasion  of  extreme  satisfac- 
tion, the  expectation  of  which  becomes  a  temptation. 
Hence,  to  a  considerable  extent,  timidity  and  courage  are 
their  own  justifications:  the  one  being  appropriate  to  a 
nature  which  is  physically,  or  morally,  or  intellectually 
defective  in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  and  the  other  being 
appropriate  to  a  nature  which  is  superior  either  in  bodily 
power,  or  strength  of  emotion,  or  intellectual  aptitude  and 
quickness.  Errors  of  estimation  in  this  matter  may  bo 
best  excluded  by  taking  a  case  in  respect  of  which  men's 
pre-conceptions  are  not  strongly  established — say  the  case 
of  Alpine  explorations.  Here  is  one  who  has  constitu- 
tionally so  little  strength  that  he  is  prostrated  by  climbing 
two  or  three    thousand    feet ;    or   whose   hands  are  not 
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le   of  a  powerful  and  long-sustained   grip;   or  whof 
ioa  ia  uot  keen   enough  to  make  him  quite  sure  of  I 
footing ;    or   who   caimot   look   down   a   precipice  withontB 
feeling  dizzy ;  or  who  bo  lacks  presence  of  mind  that  he  is 
practically   paniljztd   V»y   an  emergency.      All  will  admit 
that   any    one    of    these    jtliysicai    or    mental    deficiencies 
rightly   interdicts   the  attempt  to  scale  a   mountain    peak, 
and   that  to   make  tlio  attempt  -would  \>e  a   mark   not   of 
courage   but  of  folly.      Contrariwise,  one  who  to  strengths 
fOt   limb  adds  power  of  lungs,  and  with   these   joins  acutfl 
Menses,  a  clear  and  steady  head,  and  resources  mental   anil 
tiodily  which   riac  to  the   occaiiion  when   danger  deniandu 
may   be   held   warranted   in   a  risky  tindertaking ;   as,  foi 
instance,  descending  into  a  crcvagM  to  rescue  one  who  ha| 
fallen  into  it.    Ills  courage  is  the  natnral  accompaniment'* 
of  111 s  ability. 
Such  contrasts  of  natnres  should   ordinarily  determJno 
ich  contrasts  of  actions ;  and  estimates  of  conduct  sboaldt 

ignize  them — should,  in  large  measure,  take  the  form  i 
ity  for  the  incapacities  of  one  or  other   kind  which  fca 
plies,    and    respect   for    the    superiorities    implied    b]| 
inrage.      "In   large   measure,"    I   say,  because   there 
;rees  of  timidity  beyond  those  which  defects  justify,  anfl 
:roe8    of    courage    Iwyond     those     appropriate    to    th4| 
idowmcnts;  and  while  the  first  of  tlicse  rightly  doeervf 
iproliation,  the  la.st  may  l>c  duly  admired,  supposing  it  i 
t  pushed  to  the  extent  of  irrational  imprudence. 
Sjieaking    generally,     tlien,     tlie    Eanetion     for 
lUst   take  into  account  the  relation    betweon  (he  thing   ' 
be   done  and   the   probable   capacity    for    doing   it.      Tlifj 
judgment    formed     most  obviously  vary  according  to   tH 
age— caimot   be   the  «ime   for   tho  young   or   the   old 
for  one  in  tlio  prim«  of  life;  must  vary  with  the  stato  i 
health,    which    often    partially    incapaoitatct; ;    tnu«t    vori 
with  what  is  called  tho   "  per-wnal   eijuation,"   since,  whei 
danger,  slowness  of  perception  or  of  action  is  often  fata 
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The  single  fact  that  heart-disease  produces  timidity 
timidity  appropriate  to  that  inability  which  failure  of 
circulation  involves — suffices  alone  to  show  that,  both  in 
self  and  in  others,  the  estimated  obligation  to  run  a  risk 
must  always  be  qualified  by  recognition  of  personal 
traits. 

Even  without  taking  account  of  sucli  special  reasons, 
there  is,  indeed,  a  prevailing  consciousness  that  some 
proportion  should  be  maintained  between  the  degree  of 
danger  and  the  ability  to  meet  the  danger.  It  is  usual  to 
condemn  as  ^^rash,"  conduct  which  disregards  this  pro- 
portion. The  saying  that  ^^  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valour,"  though  by  implication  referring  only  to  the 
risks  of  battle,  is  applicable  to  other  risks ;  and  implies  that 
there  should  be  not  approval  but  disapproval  if  the  danger 
is  too  great.  Similarly  the  epithet  "foolhardy,"  applied 
to  one  who  needlessly  chances  death  or  great  injury,  is 
an  epithet  of  reprobation ;  and  implies,  too,  the  perception 
that  not  unfrequcntly  a  large  part  of  that  which  passes  for 
courage  is  simply  stupidity — an  inability  to  perceive  what 
is  likely  to  happen.  There  is  in  fact  generally  felt  a  certain 
kind  of  obligation  not  to  risk  life  too  recklessly,  even  with  a 
good  motive. 

While  the  injunction  uttered  by  positive  beneficence  to 
succour  those  who  are  endangered  by  the  merciless  powers 
of  Nature,  must  be  thus  qualified,  it  must,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  be  further  qualified  by  recognition  of  the 
collateral  results,  should  the  effort  to  yield  the  succour 
prove  fatal. 

§  446.  From  the  general  we  may  turn  now  to  the 
special.  Let  us  ask  what  is  the  obligation  imposed  by 
beneficence  to  rescue  one  who  is  drowning.  In  what  cases 
is  the  duty  positive,  and  in  what  cases  must  it  be  doubtful  or 
be  negatived ! 

Clearly  a  man   who,   being  a  good  swimmer,  has   the 
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requisite  ability,  and  jet  makes  no  effort  to  save  the  life 
of  one  wlio,  at  no  great  distance,  is  in  danger  of  sinking, 
is  not  only  to  be  condemned  as  heartless  but  as  worse. 
If  at  small  risk  to  Iiimself  be  can  prevent  another's  death 
and  docs  not,  he  must  be  held  guilty  of  Bomething  like 
passive  manslaughter.  The  only  euppoeable  excuse  for 
Iiim  is  his  consciousness  that  one  who  is  droiming  is  apt 
to  grapple  his  rescuer  in  each  way  as  to  incapacitate  him, 
and  canse  the  deaths  of  both — a  liability,  however,  which 
he  might  know  is  easily  excluded  by  approaching  the  drown- 
ing person  from  behind. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  when  there  is  less  fitness  in 
strength,  or  skill,  or  both,  to  meet  the  requirements! 
What  if  weakness  makes  long-continoed  exertion  imprac- 
ticable? Or  suppose  that  though  he  has  general  strength 
enough,  the  bystander  has  not  acquired  an  ability  to  swim 
more  tlian  fifty  yards,  while  the  person  to  be  rescued  is 
considerably  further  off.  Or  suppose  that,  the  scene  of 
the  threatened  disaster  being  the  sea,  the  power  of  the 
breakers  is  snch  that  once  in  their  grasp  there  is  small 
chance  of  getting  out  again :  even  alone,  much  less  when 
helping  one  who  is  drowning.  Here  it  seems  manifest 
that  however  much  an  unthinking  beneficence  may  prompt 
running  the  risk,  a  judicial  beneficence  will  forbid.  An 
irrational  altruism  has  in  such  cases  to  be  checked  by  a 
rational  egoism ;  since  it  is  absnrd  to  lose  two  lives  in  a 
hopeless  effort  to  save  one. 

Other  restraints  have  usually  to  bo  taken  into  accoant 
A  man  who  is  witliont  a  wife  or  near  relatives,  so  Uiat 
his  death  will  inflict  no  great  amount  of  mental  suffering — 
a  man  who  is  not  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  children  or 
perhaps  aged  parents,  may  fitly  yield  to  the  immediate 
promptings  of  sympathy,  and  dare  to  do  that  which  should 
not  be  done  by  one  whose  life  is  needful  to  other  lives.  In 
such  cases  beneficence  urges  and  beneficence  restrains. 
Quite  apart  from  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  the  sense 
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of  duty  to  dependents  may  forbid  the  attempt  to  give  that 
succour  which  fellow-feeling  instigates. 

So  that  nothing  definite  can  be  said.  Save  in  the 
instances  first  indicated,  where  the  obligation  is  manifest, 
the  obligation  mnst  be  judged  by  the  circnmstanoes  of 
each  case :  account  being  taken,  not  only  of  the  qnalifi- 
cations  named,  but  the  value  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
effort  is  made ;  for  the  same  risks  should  not  be  run  on  be- 
half of  a  criminal  as  on  behalf  of  one  who  is  noble  in 
character,  or  one  who  is  highly  serviceable  to  his  society. 

§  447.  Difficult  as  are  the  questions  sometimes  raised 
in  presence  of  probable  death  from  drowning,  they  are 
exceeded  in  difficulty  by  questions  raised  in  presence  of 
probable  death  from  fire.  In  the  one  case  the  ability  of 
tlie  rescuer,  resulting  from  his  strength,  skill,  and  quick- 
ness, count  for  much;  and  the  actions  of  the  element, 
now  quiet  now  boisterous,  with  which  he  has  to  contend, 
may  be  fairly  well  gauged  by  him;  but,  in  the  other  case, 
he  has  to  contend  with  an  agent  the  destructive  actions  of 
which  are  much  more  terrible,  much  less  calculable,  and  not 
to  be  overcome  by  strength. 

From  time  to  time  we  read  of  those  who,  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives,  have  rescued  relatives  and  even  strangers 
from  burning  houses;  and  again  we  read  of  others  whose 
efforts  of  like  kind  have  proved  fatal.  Are  we  then, 
under  parallel  circumstances,  to  say — Go  thou  and  do 
likewise?  Does  beneficence  demand  disregard  of  self, 
carried  to  the  extreme  that  it  may  very  likely  end  in  the 
sacrifice  of  a  second  life  without  the  saving  of  a  first? 
No  general  answer  can  be  given.  The  incidents  of  the 
case  and  the  special  emotions — ^parental,  filial,  fraternal, 
or  other — must  decide.  Often  the  question  is  one  which 
cannot  be  answered  even  if  there  is  absolute  self-abnega- 
tion ;  as  when,  having  brought  out  a  child  from  one  room 
which  is  in  flames,  a  parent  has  to  decide  whether  to  rush 
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iuto  an  apper  room  and  rescue  another  cliild,  at  the  same 
time  that  tire  on  tho  Gtaircase  threatens  death  to  all. 
Evidently  in  euch  a  chaos  of  conditions  and  feehngs  and 
obligations  and  risks,  nothing  can  be  said.  And  what  is 
true  in  this  extreme  case  is  true  in  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases.  Ethics  ia  dumb  in  presence  of  the  conflictiDg 
reqiiirementa. 

When  not  the  hfe  of  the  re&caer  only  is  concerned,  bnt 
when  loss  of  bis  life  most  make  other  lives  miserable,  and 
leave  grave  obligations  undischarged,  interdict  rather  than 
injunction  may  be  the  ethical  verdict. 

§  443.  Doubtless  it  is  well  for  humanity  at  large  to 
maintain  the  tradition  of  heroism.  Une  whose  altroistic 
promptings  are  so  strong  that  he  loses  his  own  life  in  an 
almost  hopeless  effort  to  save  another's  life,  aSords  an 
example  of  nobility  which,  in  a  measure,  redeems  the  in- 
nnmerable  cruelties,  brutalities,  and  meannesses,  prevailing 
among  men,  and  serves  to  keep  alive  liope  of  a  higher 
Immanity  hereafter.  The  good  done  in  occasionally  put- 
ting egoism  to  the  lilnsh,  may  be  counted  as  a  set-off  against 
the  loss  of  one  whose  altruistic  nature  should  have  been 
transmitted. 

But  in  all  questions  of  tho  kind  dealt  with  in  this 
Chapter,  we  may  fitly  fall  back  on  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
the  mean.  "When  tlirowing  dice  with  Death,  the  question 
whether  Death's  dice  are  loaded  may  fitly  be  asked. 
Even  the  extreme  maxim — "  Love  tliy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self," does  not  imply  that  each  should  value  his  own  life 
at  a  less  rate  than  that  of  another.  Hence  it  seems  in- 
ferable that  though  positive  beneficence  enjoins  succouring 
the  endangered  where  there  seems  an  over-balancing  prob- 
ability tliat  life  Mill  be  saved,  it  does  not  enjoin  more  than 
this. 


CHAPTER  VL 

PECUNIABY  AID  TO  BELATTVES  AISD  FRIENDS. 

§  449.  A  curious  change  of  sentiments  has  accompanied 
a  curious  change  of  obligations,  during  the  transition  from 
that  ancient  type  of  social  structure  in  which  the  family 
is  the  unit  of  composition  to  that  modem  type  in  which 
the  individual  is  the  unit  of  composition.  The  state  of 
things  still  existing  among  the  native  Australians,  under 
which  the  guilt  of  a  murderer  is  shared  in  by  all  his 
kindred,  who  severally  hold  themselves  subject  to  venge- 
ance— the  state  of  things  which,  throughout  Europe  in 
early  days,  made  the  family  or  clan  responsible  for  any 
crime  committed  by  one  of  its  members,  seems  strange  to 
us  nov/  that  we  have  ceased  to  bear  the  burdens,  criminal 
or  other,  not  only  of  our  remote  relatives  but  even  of  our 
near  relatives. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  ancient  system  seems 
ethically  superior — seems  more  altruistic.  From  another 
point  of  view,  however,  it  is  the  reverse;  for  it  goes 
along  with  utter  disregard  of,  and  very  often  enmity 
to,  those  not  belonging  to  the  family  group.  The  modem 
system,  while  it  does  not  recognize  such  imperative  claims 
derived  from  community  of  blood,  recognizes  more  than 
the  old,  claims  derived  from  community  of  citizenship,  and 
also  claims  derived  from  community  of  human  nature.  If 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  primary  ethical  principle  is  that 

(870) 
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each  individnal  shall  experience  the  efFects  of  his  own 
natore  and  conBeqnent  conduct,  and  that  tinder  the  an- 
cient system  sundry  effects  of  his  conduct  were  visited 
as  readily  on  bis  relatives  as  on  himself,  whereas,  nnder 
the  modem  system,  they  are  visited  on  himself  only;  we 
shall  infer  that  the  modern  system  is  the  higher  of  the  two. 
And  we  shall  infer  tliis  tlie  more  readily  on  remembering 
that  it  is  accompanied  by  a  more  equitable  political  regime, 
and  conseqaent  social  ameliorations. 

Acceptance  of  this  inference  will  guide  our  judgments 
respecting  obligations  to  assist  relatives.  The  claims  of 
immature  children  on  parents,  are  directly  dedncible  from 
the  postulate  that  continuance  of  the  species  is  a  de- 
sideratum— a  postulate  from  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
ethical  priuciples  in  general  originate.  The  reciprocal 
claims  of  parents  on  children  are  directly  dedncible  from 
the  position  of  indebtedness  in  which  pai-ental  care  has 
placed  the  children.  But  no  other  claims  of  relationship 
have  anything  like  a  fundamental  authority.  Community 
of  blood  arising  from  commnnity  of  parentage,  has  not  in 
itself  any  ethical  significance.  The  only  ethical  signifi- 
cance of  fraternity  is  that  which  arises  from  community 
of  early  life,  and  reciprocal  affections  presumably  estab- 
lished by  it.  Brethren  and  sisters  nsually  love  one 
another  more  than  they  love  those  who  are  outside  the 
family  circle;  and  the  accepted  implication  is  tliat  the 
stronger  attachments  which  have  arisen  among  them, 
originate  stronger  dictates  to  yield  mutual  aid.  If,  as  is 
rightly  said,  relatives  are  ready-made  friends,  then  children 
of  the  same  parents  must  be  regarded  as  standing  in  the 
first  rank  of  socb  friends.  But  their  obligations  to  one 
another  must  be  held  ae  conseqaent  not  on  their  common 
origin  but  on  tlieir  bonds  of  sympathetic  feeling — bonds 
made  to  vary  in  their  strengths  by  differences  of  behaviour, 
and  which  therefore  generate  different  degrees  of  obli- 
gation. 
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Tills  view,  which  will  probably  be  dissented  from  by 
many,  I  enunciate  before  asking  how  far  positive  benefi- 
ficence  requires  brothers  and  sisters  to  yield  one  another 
pecuniary  aid.    And  I  enunciate  it  the  more  emphatically 
because  of  the  extreme    mischiefs    and   miseries    apt    to 
result  from  the  making  and  conceding  of  claims  having 
no  other  warrant  than  community  of  parentage.     Within 
these  three  years  I  have  become  personally  cognizant  of 
two  cases  in  which,  here  impoverishment  and  there  ruin, 
have  been  brought  on  sisters  who  have  lent  money   to 
brothers.      Ignorant  of  business,  incapable  of    criticising 
plausible    representations,    prompted    by    sisterly     regard 
and    confidence,    they    have    yielded    to    pressure:    being 
further    led    to    yield    by    belief   in    a  moral    obligation 
consequent  on    the   relationship.      A  rational  beneficence 
countenances    no    such   concessions.     A  brother  who,  in 
pursuit  of  his  o^\^l  advantage,  wishes  thus  to  hypothecate 
the  property  of  sisters,  who  will  grievously  suffer  should 
he  not  succeed,  is  a  brother  who  proves  himself  devoid  of 
proper  fraternal  feeling.    The  excuse  that  he  feels  sure  of 
success  is  an  utterly  inadequate  excuse.    It  is  the  excuse 
made  by  men  who,  to  tide  over  emergencies,  appropriate 
the  funds  they  hold  in  trust,  or  by  men  who  forge  bills 
which  they  hope  to  be  able  to  meet  before  tiiey  are  due. 
And  if  in  such  cases  it  is  recognized  as  criminal  thus  to 
risk  the  property  of  others  on  the  strength  of  a  hoped-for 
success,  we  cannot  absolve  from  something  like  criminality 
a  brother  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  similar  hope,  obtains 
loans  from  trustful  sisters.     One  who  does  such  a  thing 
should  no  longer  be  considered  a  brother. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  when  a  loan  is  asked  not  from 
a  sister  but  from  a  brother — a  brother  who  has  consider- 
able means  and  is  a  competent  judge?  The  answer  here 
is  of  course  indeterminate.  The  prospective  creditor  may 
in  this  case  be  capable  of  estimating  the  probable  results 
— capable  of  estimating,  too,  his  brother's  business  ability* 
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and  he  maj  also  riglitly  have  such  confidence  in  his  own 
power  of  making  money  that  he  can  reaeooably  risk  a 
considerable  loes.  Especially  if  it  is  a  case  of  difficolty  to 
be  met,  sympathy  may  join  fraternal  affection  in  prompt- 
ing assent  Even  here,  however,  there  may  fitly  be  hesi- 
tation on  both  sides.  Where  there  is  in  the  matter  an 
element  of  speculation,  the  one  who  needs  money,  if  a  con- 
scientious man,  will  scarcely  like  to  receive,  mnch  less  to  ask 
— will  feel  that  it  is  bad  enough  to  play  with  anyone  the 
game — "  Heads  I  win,  tails  yon  lose  ;  "  and  worse  still  with 
a  brother. 

§  450.  Kespecting  those  who  are  more  remotely  related 
or  who  are  not  related  at  all,  much  tlie  same  inceotiveB  and 
restraints  may  be  alleged.  If  affection  and  fellow-feeling, 
rather  than  common  parentage  or  commoD  ancestry,  are 
the  true  prompters  to  needfnl  monetary  aids,  then  a  friend 
with  whom  a  long  and  kindly  intercourse  has  established 
mnch  sympathy,  has  a  stronger  claim  than  a  litUe-kDOwii 
relative,  whose  conduct  has  led  now  to  disapproval  now 
to  dislike.  Eecognition  of  personal  worth,  or  recogni- 
tion of  value  as  a  citizen,  may  also  rightly  guide  benefi- 
cent feeling  to  yield  assistance  where  a  difficulty,  and 
especially  an  unforeseen  difficulty,  threatens  evil.  When 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  advancing  means,  not  for 
preventing  a  probable  disaster,  but  for  entering  upon 
some  now  undertaking,  a  longer  pause  for  reflection  is 
demanded.  The  worth  and  honesty  of  the  borrower  being 
taken  for  granted,  there  have  still  to  be  considered  the 
aipount  of  his  energy,  his  appropriate  knowledge,  his  proved 
capacity ;  and  there  have  still  to  be  considered  the  effects 
which  will  be  felt  should  he  fail.  For  the  act  must  be 
considered  from  the  egoistic  side  as  well  as  from  the  altru- 
istic side ;  and  the  degree  of  possible  self-sacrifice  may  be 
greater  than  ought  to  be  asked.  Balanced  jadgmenta  are  in 
such  cases  hard  to  reach. 
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Much  the  same  things  may  be  said  concerning  that 
indirect  hypothecation  which  consists  in  giving  security. 
Here  the  diiBculty  of  deciding  is  often  greater ;  since 
there  is  no  reply  but  either  Yes  or  No,  and  since  the 
amount  risked  is  usually  large.  Between  a  proper  altruism 
and  a  reasonable  egoism  there  is  much  strain  in  such  cases. 
,  On  the  one  hand,  to  negative  the  obtainment  of  some 
desirable  post,  which  may  be  the  first  step  towards  a 
prosperous  life,  seems  cruel.  On  the  other  hand,  to  risk 
the  possible  ruin  which  may  come  from  yielding,  seems 
something  more  than  imprudent  A  much  greater  power 
of  judging  character  than  is  common  must  be  possessed 
by  one  who  can  safely  furnish  a  warrant  for  another's 
behaviour.  The  incongruity  between  appearance  and  re- 
ality is  often  extreme ;  and  there  are  but  few  adequately 
on  their  guard  against  it.  Agreeableness  and  plausible 
professions  usually  attract  a  confidence  which  is  repelled  by 
a  hrvsque  sincerity  that  makes  little  effort  to  please ;  and 
trustworthiness  is  wrongly  identified  with  the  one  rather 
than  with  the  other. 

But  manifestly  in  such  cases,  as  in  preceding  ones,  the 
strongest  restraint  on  a  too-easy  beneficence  is  that  which 
comes  from  due  regard  for  the  claims  of  dependents.  One 
who,  with  exalted  generosity,  is  ready  to  risk  the  wreck  of 
his  own  life,  is  not  warranted  in  risking  tlie  wreck  of  lives 
for  which  he  is  responsible.  A  judicial  beneficence,  weigh- 
ing the  possible  future  mischiefs  to  others  against  the  pres- 
ent benefit  to  one,  will  usually  see  reason  to  resist  the 
pressure. 

In  these  days,  however,  such  considerations  scarcely 
need  setting  down ;  for  now  that  the  principle  of  in- 
surance has  been  extended  to  the  giving  of  security  for 
good  behaviour  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum,  no  right- 
minded  man  will  think  of  asking  a  friend  to  become 
security  for  him.      Anyone  who  now  asks  another  tlius  to 
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endanger  himself,  is  thereby  proved  to  be  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence. 

§  451.  To  these  counsels  of  kindness  qualified  by 
prudence,  which  are  such  as  ordinary  experience  will 
suggest  to  most,  there  has  to  be  added  one  other,  which 
does  not  lie  quite  so  much  upon  the  surface.  While  de- 
sire for  a  friend's  or  relative's  welfare  may  in  some  cases 
prompt  the  yielding  of  a  large  loan,  a  wise  forethought 
for  his  welfare  will  often  join  other  motives  in  refusing 
such  aid. 

For  the  beneficiary  himself  often  needs  saving  from  the 
disasters  which  his  too-sanguine  nature  threatens  to 
bring  on  him.  A  large  proportion  of  those  who  want 
loans  may  rightly  be  refused  in  their  own  interests. 
Anxiety  to  borrow  so  often  goes  along  with  incapacity 
to  acquire,  that  we  may  almost  say  that  money  should 
be  lent  only  to  those  who  have  proved  their  ability  to 
make  money.  Hence,  in  many  cases,  the  withholding  of 
a  desired  accommodation  is  the  warding  off  unhappiness 
from  one  who  asks  it. 

I  say  this  partly  on  die  strength  of  a  remark  made  in 
my  hearing  by  a  highly  conscientious  man  who  had  car- 
ried  on  a  business — a  manufacture,  I  think — with  borrowed 
capital.  He  said  that  the  anxiety  nearly  killed  him.  The 
thought  of  tlie  extent  to  which  the  welfare  of  others  was 
staked,  and  the  strain  to  fulfil  his  obligations,  made  his 
life  a  misery.  Clearly,  therefore,  a  far-seeing  beneficence 
will  in  many  cases  decline,  for  the  sake  of  the  borrower, 
to  furnish  money,  where  a  short-sighted  beneficence  would 
assent. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

RELIEF  OF  THE   POOB. 

§  452.  "We  enter  now  upon  the  subject  with  which  the 
conception  of  beneficence  is  almost  wholly  identified  in 
some  minds,  and  chiefly  identified  in  many  minds.  With 
the  word  beneficence  (or  rather  with  the  word  benevolence, 
which  commonly  usurps  its  place)  there  usually  springs  up 
the  idea  of  open-handed  generosity  to  those  in  want.  The 
giving  of  money  or  money's  worth  is  so  much  the  easiest 
and  die  most  familiar  mode  of  showing  kindness,  that  by 
tlie  unthinking,  and  especially  by  recipients,  kindness  is  con- 
ceived as  little  else. 

This  species  of  beneficence,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
one  out  of  many,  is  daily  presented  to  us  in  three  different 
shapes.  We  have  the  law-established  relief  for  the  poor 
by  distribution  of  money  compulsorily  exacted  ;  with  which 
may  fitly  be  joined  the  alms  derived  from  endowments. 
We  have  relief  of  the  poor  carried  on  by  spontaneously 
organized  societies,  to  which  funds  are  voluntarily  con- 
tributed. And  then,  lastly,  we  have  the  help  privately 
given — now  to  those  who  stand  in  some  relation  of  depend- 
ence, now  to  those  concerning  whoso  claims  partial 
knowledge  has  been  obtained,  and  now  hap-hazard  to 
beggars.  We  will  consider  these  three  kinds  in  the  order 
here  presented. 

§  453.  After  all  that  has  been  said  in  preceding  parts  of 
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this  work,  it  is  needless  to  argae  at  length  that  relief  of 
the  poor  from  public  funds  raised  by  rates,  is,  if  considered 
apart  from  certain  antecedents  to  be  presently  named, 
inconsistent  with  that  limitation  of  State-functions  wliich 
ethics  insists  upon.  If,  as  repeatedly  pointed  out,  the 
true  function  of  the  State  is  that  of  guarding  the 
aggregate  of  citizens  and  the  individual  citizen  against 
aggressions,  external  and  internal,  so  that  each  may  be 
able  to  carry  on  his  life  with  no  greater  hindrance  than 
that  which  proximity  of  other  citizens  involves — if  the 
State's  only  other  function  is  that  of  so  controlling 
the  uses  made  of  the  inhabited  territory,  as  to  prevent 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  joint  owner,  the  com- 
munity; then  it  follows  that  if  it  taxes  one  class  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  it  exceeds  its  functions,  and,  in  a 
measure.^  contravenes  the  first  of  them. 

This  conclusion,  however,  holds  as  I  have  said  ^'  if 
considered  apart  from  certain  antecedents  to  be  presently 
named."  The  antecedents  referred  to  are  those  which 
become  visible  on  going  back  to  pre-feudal  and  feudal 
times,  when  serfs,  though  bound  to  the  soil,  had  certain 
established  rights  to  some  produce  of  the  soil;  and  those 
further  antecedents  which,  at  a  later  period,  after  cessation 
of  serfdom  and  accompanying  divorce  of  the  serf  from  the 
soil,  eventually  re-instituted  his  connexion  and  his  lien  by 
a  poor-law.  While,  in  a  measure,  again  tying  him  to  his 
locality,  this,  in  a  measure,  again  recognized  his  claim  upon 
its  produce. 

So  regarded,  a  poor-law  may  be  said  to  have  an 
equitable  basis,  and  the  poor-relief  administered  under  it 
to  be  something  more  than  a  charitable  dole.  Entire 
usurpation  of  the  land  by  the  landlord,  and  entire  expro- 
priation of  the  labourer,  were  unjust;  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  old  relation  in  a  freer  form,  may  be  interpreted 
as  a  roundabout  mode  of  adniitting  afresh  a  just  claim. 
Not  improbably  the  relative  stability  of  English  institu- 
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tions  during  later  times,  lias  been  indirectly  due  to  absence 
of  that  disaffection  which  results  where  the  classes  having 
no  property  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  classes  who 
have  property. 

The  beneficence  which  takes  the  form  of  relief  adminis- 
tered by  public  agencies,  is  diflScult  to  deal  with  not  only 
because  it  is  thus  complicated  by  considerations  of  justice, 
but  because  it  is  further  complicated  by  considerations  of 
accompanying  injustices.  Though,  in  early  days,  the 
legally-enforced  aid  to  the  poor  was  contributed  almost 
wholly  by  those  who,  as  land-owners,  were  rightly  called 
on  to  contribute  it;  yet,  in  later  days,  it  has  come  to  be 
in  large  measure  contributed  by  others  than  land-owners — 
others  on  whom  there  is  no  just  claim.  Hence  nothing 
beyond  empirical  judgments  concerning  compulsory  benefi- 
cence seem  possible. 

Wlien,  however,  we  remember  that  beneficence,  properly 
so-called,  loses  its  quality  when  it  is  made  compulsory,  and 
that  both  benefactor  and  beneficiary  then  cease  to  have 
those  feelings  which  normally  accompany  it,  we  shall  be 
inclined  to  think  that  could  the  just  claims  of  each  member 
of  the  community  as  a  part  owner  of  the  land  be  otherwise 
recognized,  and  beneficence  wholly  dissociated  from  govern- 
mental force,  it  would  be  far  better.  Let  us  contemplate 
the  evils  of  the  present  system. 

§  454.  "While,  as  admitted  above,  the  community  as  a 
whole  is  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  territory  inhabited, 
considered  as  unreclaimed  (though  not  of  that  value  which 
clearing  and  cultivation  have  given  to  it);  and  while  each 
member  of  the  community  has  a  resulting  lien  upon  it ;  yet 
no  such  "  right  to  a  maintenance  out  of  the  soil,"  irrespec- 
tive of  energy  expended,  as  is  often  alleged,  can  be 
sustained.  The  land  produces  only  in  return  for  labour ; 
and  one  who  does  not  give  the  labour  has  no  claim  on  its 
produce ;  or,  at  any  rate,  has  a  claim  only  to  a  share  of 
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the  small  amonnt  it  would  yield  if  wild,  whicli,  with 
the  existiDg  popalatton,  would  constitute  notbing  like  a 
maintenaDce. 

It  is  argued  tJiat  the  poor  work  for  society  while  yoimg 
and  hale,  and  should  be  supported  by  society  when  sick 
and  old.  Under  a  socialist  regime,  which  artificially 
apportioned  payments  for  services,  this  would  be  a  valid 
position ;  but,  as  it  is,  society  gives  to  the  labourer  when 
young  and  hale  as  mncb  as  competition  proves  his  work 
to  be  worth ;  so  disdiarging  its  debt.  Further,  there  is 
the  reply  that  if,  daring  his  period  of  activity  he  has  been 
under-paid,  the  under-payment  has  been  in  large  part  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  burdened  by  having  to  help 
indirectly,  if  not  directly,  to  support  the  idle  and  incapable. 
Giving  necessaries  of  life  to  those  who  do  not  labour, 
inevitably  takes  away  necessaries  of  life  from  those  who 
do  labour.  The  well-to-do  are  not  pinched  by  this  abstrac- 
tion from  the  total  supply  of  commodities.  Those  who 
are  pinched  arc  those  who  have  but  small  margins.  If 
they  had  not  been  thus  depleted,  tliey  would  have  been 
able  to  provide  for  a  period  of  unproductive  life- 
Apologists  contend  tliat  rapid  multiplication  is  ever  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  of  people  for  whom  there  is  no  work, 
but  who  must  be  supported.  The  first  reply  is  that  in 
proportion  as  provision  is  made  for  snch  a  surplus,  the 
surplus  will  go  on  continually  increasing.  The  second 
reply  is  that  only  if  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  com- 
munity is  a  fixed  quantity,  can  the  argument  be  sustained  ; 
since,  otlierwise,  there  must  always  be  some  further  work 
which  tlie  surplus  may  be  profitably  employed  on,  in  return 
for  their  maintenance.  To  say  that  some  ought  to  do  extra 
work  that  others  may  remain  idle  is  absurd. 

Occasionally  it  is  urged  that  since  tiiere  must  always  be 
a  certain  proportion  of  necessitous  people — the  diseased, 
the  incapable,  the  unfortunate,  the  old — it  is  best  that 
tlieso    should    be    relieved    from    funds    administered    by 
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men  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  will  look  carefully 
into  each  case  and  adjust  the  aid  to  the  needs.  This 
implies  a  faith  in  officialism  at  large  which  experience, 
repeated  generation  after  generation,  fails  to  dissipate. 
The  assumption  is  that  the  agents  employed,  who  in  most 
cases  aim  to  get  their  salaries  with  the  least  trouble, 
will  be  the  best  critics  of  the  character,  conduct,  and 
wants  of  the  recipients ;  and  that  guardians  will  administer 
public  funds  more  wisely  tlian  private  persons  would 
administer  their  own  funds.  It  ignores  the  enormous 
mass  of  evidence  collected  in  Parliamentary  Blue  Books, 
as  well  as  in  special  works  on  the  subject,  proving  that 
under  this  system  in  past  days  corruptions  and  abuses  of 
every  kind  were  created  and  fostered,  resulting  in  a  uni- 
versal demoralization. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  cruel  injustice  to  individuals 
and  mischief  to  the  community,  are  caused  by  a  heavy 
taxation  of  those  who  are  but  just  able  to  maintain  them- 
selves and  families,  and  are  striving  to  do  it.  Numerous 
cases  occur  in  which  worthy  and  diligent  men — sometimes 
thrown  out  of  work  by  lack  of  demand  and  sometimes 
incapacitated  for  work  by  prolonged  sickness — are  com- 
pelled to  pay  rates ;  and  even  have  their  goods  seized 
that  money  may  be  obtained  for  the  maintenance  of  good- 
for-nothings.  More  than  this ;  it  not  unf  requently  happens 
that  men  who  are  employed  in  parishes  at  distances 
from  their  own,  and  could  there  maintain  themselves 
but  for  the  persecution  of  the  poor-rate  collector,  have  to 
abandon  their  places,  return  to  their  own  parishes,  get 
from  it  money  to  bring  back  their  wives  and  children, 
and  then  apply  for  relief.  So  that  there  is  a  breaking  up 
of  healthy  industrial  relations  to  maintain  a  system  which 
substitutes  doles  for  wages. 

Nor  must  we  omit  the  fact  that  public  administration  of 
relief  is  doubly  extravagant.  It  is  extravagant  in  the 
sense  that  the  distribution  inevitably  becomes  lax,  and,  in 
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the  abeeDce  of  personal  interests,  aid  is  giren  where  aid 
is  not  required :  often  most  laTishly  to  the  least  deserving. 
And  it  is  extravagant  in  the  sense  that  a  large  part  of  the 
total  fund  raised  goes  to  mamtaio  the  machinery — ^goea 
in  salaries  of  rate-collectors,  relieving  officers,  masters  of 
workhonses  and  their  subordinates,  parish  surgeons,  &c. : 
a  part  amoonting  in  extreme  cases  in  Ireland  to  more 
than  two-thirds,  end  in  some  cases  in  England  at  the 
present  time  to  more  than  one  third — proportions  which, 
if  not  paralleled  generally,  go  along  with  high  average  pro- 
portions. 

"When  we  remember  that  law-enforced  charity  is,  as  al- 
ready shown,  inconsistent  with  justice,  we  are  taught  that 
in  tliis  as  in  all  other  cases,  what  is  not  jnst  is  in  the  long 
run  not  beneficent* 

§  455.  Less  objectionable  than  administration  of  poor 
relief  by  a  law-established  and  coercive  organization,  is 
its  administration  by  privately-established  and  voluntary 
organizations  —  benevolent  societies,  mendicity  societies, 
&c.  "Less  objectionable"  I  say,  bnt  still,  objectionable: 
in  some  ways  even  more  objectionable.    For  though  the 

*  In  treating  of  Poor  Laws  u  above,  I  have  be«n  aided  bj  the  writings 
of  one  speciallj  qualified  to  jadge— a  late  imde  of  mine,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer,  of  Hintoa  Charterhoose,  near  Bath.  His  antecedenta  and  hii  ex- 
perience gave  bis  opinion  a  valas  which  the  opinion  of  scarcely  one  man  in 
a  hundred  thousand  could  have.  His  specif  sympathy  with  his  parish- 
ioners was  proved  bj  his  baring  established  in  Hint«n  a  parish-school,  a 
village  library,  a  cloUiing-clnb,  and  land-allotmenta ;  by  haTlng  also  built 
model  cottages;  and  by  baring  at  one  time  gone  to  the  extent  of  giving 
every  Sunday  a  meat  dinner  to  a  group  of  labonren.  His  general  sym- 
pathy with  the  working  plasses  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  devoted  a 
lai^  part  of  his  spare  time  to  the  diSnsion  of  temperance  by  lectures  and 
writings ;  by  the  (act  that  he  joined  in  the  Complete  SuOrage  Movement, 
which  aimed  to  diffuse  political  power;  and  above  all  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  the  only  clergyman  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  said  grace  at  the  first  Anti-Corn  Law  banquet 
•swell  as  at  the  last.  His  pbilaothropio  feeling,  then,  cannot  bequeetioned. 
M  to  his  experience,  it  was  no  less  wide  and  oomplet«.  Thongh  originally 
a  pauper's  friend — always  on  the  side  of  the  pauper  against  the  overseer — 
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vitiating  influences  of  coercion  are  now  avoided  the 
vitiating  influences  of  proxy-distribution  remain.  If 
we  have  not  a  machinery  so  rigid  as  that  set  up  by  the 
Poor  Law,  yet  we  have  a  machinery.  The  beneficiary  is 
not  brought  in  direct  relation  with  tlie  benefactor,  but  in 
relation  with  an  agent  appointed  by  a  number  of  bene- 
factors. The  transaction,  instead  of  being  one  which 
advantageously  cultivates  tlie  moral  nature  on  both  sides, 
excludes  culture  of  the  moral  nature  as  much  as  is  prac- 
ticable, and  introduces  a  number  of  bad  motives.  Note 
the  ill-workings  of  the  system. 

As  with  the  Poor  Law  (especially  the  old  Poor  Law), 
those  who  were  distressed  but  thrifty  and  well-conducted 
got  no  help,  while  help  came  to  the  improvident  and 
ill-conducted;  so  with  philanthropic  societies  in  general. 
The  worthy  suffer  rather  than  ask  assistance;  while  the 
worthless  press  for  assistance  and  get  it.  The  Mansion 
House  Fund  of  1885-'6,  for  instance,  was  proved  to  have 
gone  largely  for  the  support  of  "  idlers,  spendthrifts,  and 
drunkards."  "They  did  not  see  why  they  should  not 
have  some  of  the  money  going  as  well  as  their  neighbours." 
In  some  cases  applicants  "  demanded  their  share."  Where, 
as  in  another  case,  employment  was  offered,  less  than  one- 
fifth  proved  to  be  good  for  anything;  showing  that  the 
unemployed,  so  generally  pitied  as  ill-used  by  society,  are 
unemployed  because  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  work ; 
and    showing,    by    implication,    that    charitable    agencies 

he  afterwards  became  convinced  of  the  immense  mischief  wrought  under 
the  old  Poor  Law ;  and  when  the  new  Poor  Law  was  enacted,  he  forthwith 
applied  it  to  his  parish  (having,  I  believe,  gained  the  assent  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  to  do  this  before  the  Bath  Union  was  formed),  and 
very  shortly  reduced  the  rates  from  £700  a  year  to  £200  a  year;  with  the 
result  of  making  the  parish  far  more  contented  and  prosperous.  Then,  on 
the  formation  of  the  Bath  Union,  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  and  held  that  ollice  for  several  years :  thereby  being  made 
familiar  with  a  wide  range  of  facts.  The  outcome  was  that  he  wrote  four 
pamphlets  under  the  title — '* Reasons  for  a  Poor  Law  considered;"  of 
which  the  net  result  is  a  verdict  against  Poor  Laws  in  generaL 
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enable  them  to  evade  the  hareh  hut  salataiy  diEcipHne  of 
Nature. 

The  encouragement  of  hypocrisy,  which  goes  along 
with  this  neglect  of  the  good  poor  who  do  not  complain 
and  attention  to  the  bad  poor  who  do,  becomes  con- 
spicnons  when  religions  profeeeionB  are  found  instrumental 
to  obtainment  of  alms.  Clergy  and  pions  women,  easily 
deluded  by  sanctimonions  talk,  favour  those  who  are 
most  skilled  in  utterance  of  spiritual  experiences,  and  in 
benedictions  after  receiving  gifts.  Hence  a  penalty  on 
sincerity  and  a  premium  on  lying;  with  resulting  demorali- 
zation. 

This  evil  is  intensified  by  sectarian  competition.  There 
are  competing  missions  which  collect  and  distribnte  money 
to  push  their  respective  creeds,  and  bribe  by  farthing 
breakfasts  and  penny  dinners.  Kearly  half  the  revenue 
of  one  mission  is  distributed  in  credit-tickets,  and  "  if  the 
recipient  wishes  to  cash  his  ticket,  he  cannot  do  so  ontil 
after  the  evening  service":  this  vicioos  system  being 
carried  even  to  the  extent  that  the  visitors  try  "  to  force 
its  tickets  on  the  most  respectable  and  independent 
people" — pauperizing  them  to  make  hypocritical  converts 
of  them.  Said  one  woman,  poor  but  clean  and  tidy,  who 
saw  how  the  emissaries  of  the  Church  favoured  the  good- 
for-notliings : — "  I  didn't  want  any  of  tlie  good  lady's 
tickets  .  .  .  but  it's  very  'nrtful  to  tlie  feelings  to  see  that 
careless  drinking  people  living  like  'ogs  gets  all,  and 
tliem  as  straggles  and  strives  may  go  withont."  And  not 
only  does  there  result  a  discouragement  of  virtue  and 
an  encouragement  of  vice,  bnt  there  results  a  subsidiz- 
ing of  superstitions.  Unless  all  the  conflicting  beliefs 
thus  aided  are  right,  which  is  impossible,  there  must 
be  a  propagation  of  untruth  as  well  as  a  rewarding  of 
insincerity. 

Another  evil  is  that  easy-going  people  are  exploit^  by 
cunning  fellows  who  want  to  make  places  for  themselves 
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and  get  salaries.  A  crying  need  is  f onnd ;  prospectuses 
are  widely  distributed ;  canvassers  press  those  on  whom 
they  call;  and  all  because  A,  B,  C,  &c.,  who  have  failed 
in  their  careers,  have  discovered  that  they  can  get  money 
by  playing  the  parts  of  manager,  secretary,  and  collector 
Then,  if  the  institution  vehemently  urged  is  established, 
it  is  worked  in  their  interest.  But  it  is  not  always  estab- 
lished. As  there  are  bubble  mercantile  companies,  so 
there  are  bubble  philanthropic  societies — societies  kept  up 
for  a  time  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  subscriptions. 
Nay,  on  good  authority  I  learn  that  there  are  gangs  of 
men  who  make  dt  their  business  to  float  bogus  charities 
solely  to  serve  their  private  ends. 

Not  even  now  have  we  reached  the  end  of  the  evils. 
There  is  the  insincerity  of  those  who  furnish  the  funds 
distributed :  flunkeyism  and  the  desire  to  display  being 
often  larger  motives  than  l)eneficent  feeling.  These 
swindling  promoters  when  writing  to  wealthy  men  for 
contributions,  take  care  to  request  the  honour  of  their 
names  as  vice  presidents.  Even  where  the  institutions 
are  genuine,  the  giving  of  handsome  subscriptions  or 
donations,  is  largely  prompted  by  the  wish  to  figure  before 
the  world  as  generous,  and  as  filling  posts  of  distinction 
and  authority.  A  still  meaner  motive  co-operates.  One  of 
the  nouveavx  riches^  or  even  one  whose  business  is  tolerably 
prosperous,  takes  an  active  part  in  getting  up,  or  in  carrying 
on,  one  of  these  societies  supposed  to  be  originated  purely 
by  benevolence,  because  he  likes  the  prospect  of  sitting 
on  a  committee  presided  over  by  a  peer,  and  perhaps  side 
by  side  with  the  son  of  one.  He  and  his  wife  and  his 
daughters  enjoy  the  thought  of  seeing  his  name  annually 
thus  associated  in  the  list  of  oflicers ;  and  they  contemplate 
this  result  more  than  the  benefits  to  be  given. 

There  are  kindred  vitiations  of  other  organizations 
having  beneficent  aims— orphanages,  provisions  for  unfor- 
tunate  and   aged  tradesmen,  &c.      Here  again,  the  least 
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necessitoas,  who  have  many  friends,  are  DBually  those  to 
benefit,  and  the  moat  neceseitoas,  who  have  no  friends, 
are  neglected.  Then  there  is  the  costliness  and  corruption 
of  the  selecting  process — expensive  and  laborioos  can- 
vaseing,  exchange  of  votes,  philanthropic  log-rolling. 
Evidently  the  outlay  for  working  the  system,  in  money 
and  effort,  is  such  as  would  be  equivalent  to  a  maintenance 
for  many  more  beneficiaries,  were  it  not  thus  wasted  in 
machinery. 

Nor  ia  it  otherwise  with  institutions  tliought  by  most 
people  to  be  indisputably  beneficial — hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries. The  first  significant  fact  is  that  30  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  London  are  frequenters  of  them ;  and 
the  largeness  of  this  proportion  makes  it  clear  that  most 
of  them,  not  to  be  ranked  as  indigent,  are  able  to  pay 
their  doctors.  Gratis  medical  relief  tends  to  pauperize  in 
more  definite  ways.  The  out-patients  begin  by  getting 
physic  and  presently  get  food ;  and  the  Bystem  "  leads 
tliem  afterwards  openly  to  solicit  pecuniary  aid."  This 
vitiating  effect  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  during  the  40  years 
from  1830  to  1869,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hospital 
patients  has  been  five  times  greater  than  the  increase  of 
population;  and  as  there  has  not  been  more  disease,  the 
implication  is  obvious.  Moreover  the  promise  of  advice 
for  nothing,  attracts  the  mean-spirited  to  tiie  extent  that 
"  the  poor  are  now  being  gradually  ousted  out  of  the 
consulting  room  by  well-to-do  persons,"  People  of  several 
hundreds  a  year,  even  up  to  a  thousand,  apply  as  out- 
patients, going  in  disgnise :  20  per  cent,  of  the  out-patients 
in  one  large  hospital  having  "  giveu  false  addresses "  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  their  identity.  Swarming  as 
patients  thus  do,  it  results  that  each  gets  but  little  atten- 
tion :  a  minute  being  the  average  for  each,  sometimes 
diminish  to  forty-five  Beconde.  Thus  those  for  whom  the 
ffratit  advice  is  intended  get  but  little.  Often  "  the  assistance 
given  is  merely  nominal ; "  and  "  is  both  a  deception  on  the 
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public  and  a  fraud  upon  the  poor."  These  gratuitous 
medical  benefits,  such  as  they  are,  "are  conferred  chiefly 
by  the  members  of  the  unpaid  professional  stafl^s "  of  these 
charities.  Some  of  them  prescribe  at  the  rate  of  318 
patients  in  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes — a  process 
suflSciently  exhausting  for  men  already  hard  worked  in 
their  private  practice,  and  sufficiently  disheartening  to 
men  with  little  private  practice,  who  thus  give  without 
payment  aid  which  otherwise  they  would  get  payment 
for,  very  much  needed  by  them.  So  that  the  £600,000  a 
year  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  which,  if  the  annual 
value  of  the  lands  and  buildings  occupied  were  added 
would  reach  very  nearly  a  million,  has  largely  the  effect 
of  demoralizing  the  patients,  taking  medical  care  from 
those  it  was  intended  for  and  giving  it  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  not,  and  obliging  many  impecunious  doctors  and 
surgeons  to  work  hard  for  nothing.* 

These  various  experiences,  then,  furnished  by  societies 
and  institutions  supported  by  voluntary  gifts  and  sub- 
scriptions, unite  to  show  that  whatever  benefits  flow  from 
them  are  accompanied  by  grave  evils — evils  sometimes 
greater  than  the  benefits.  They  force  on  us  the  truth 
that,  be  it  compulsory  or  non-compulsory,  social  mcLchinery 
wastes  power,  and  works  other  effects  than  those  intended. 
In  proportion  as  beneficence  operates  indirectly  instead  of 
directly,  it  fails  in  its  end. 

§  456.  Alike  in  the  foregoing  sections  and  in  the  fore^ 
going  parts  of  this  work,  there  has  been  implied  the 
conclusion  that  the  beneficence  which  takes  the  form  of 
giving  material  aid  to  those  in  distress,  has  the  best 
effects  when  individually  exercised.  If,  like  mercy  it 
"blesses  him  that  gives    and  him  that  takes,"  it  can  do 

♦  The  evidence  here  summarized  will  be  found  in  Medical  Charity :  lis 
Abuses,  and  how  to  remedy  them,  by  John  Chapman,  M.  D.  Some  of  the 
sums  and  numbers  given  should  be  greatly  increased ;  for  since  1874,  when 
the  work  was  published,  much  hospital  extension  has  taken  place. 
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this  in  foil  measure  only  when  the  benefactor  and 
beneficiary  stand  in  direct  relation.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  individual  beneficence  often  falls  far  short  of  the 
requirements,  often  runs  into  excesses,  and  is  often 
wrongly  directed.  Let  us  look  at  its  imperfections  and 
corruptions. 

The  most  familiar  of  these  is:  the  careless  squandering  of 
pence  to  beggars,  and  the  consequent  fostering  of  idleness 
and  vice.  Sometimes  because  their  sympathies  are  so  quick 
that  they  cannot  tolerate  the  sight  of  real  or  apparent 
misery ;  sometimes  because  they  quiet  their  consciences  and 
think  they  compound  for  misdeeds  by  occasional  largesse  / 
sometimes  because  they  are  moved  by  that  other-worldli- 
ness  which  hopes  to  obtain  large  gifts  hereafter  by  small 
gifts  here ;  sometimes  because,  though  conscious  of  mis- 
chief likely  to  be  done,  they  have  not  the  patience  needed 
to  make  inquiries,  and  are  tempted  to  end  the  matter  with 
a  sixpence  or  something  less ;  men  help  the  bad  to  become 
worse.  Doubtless  the  evil  is  great,  and  weighs  much  against 
the  individual  exercise  of  beneficence — practically  if  not 
theoretically. 

The  same  causes  initiate  and  maintain  tlie  begging- 
letter  impostures.  Occasional  exposures  of  these  in  daily 
papers  might  serve  as  warnings;  but  always  there  is  a 
new  crop  of  credulous  people  who  believe  what  they  are 
told  by  cunning  dissemblers,  and  yield  rather  than  take 
the  trouble  of  verification:  thinking,  many  of  them, 
that  they  are  virtuous  in  thus  doing  the  thing  which 
seems  kind,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  vicious  in  taking 
no  care  to  prevent  evil.  That  the  doings  of  such  keep 
alive  numbers  of  scamps  and  swindlers,  every  one  knows ; 
and  doubtless  a  considerable  set-off  to  the  advantages  of  in- 
dividual beneficence  hence  arises. 

Then,  again,  there  meets  us  the  objection  that  if  there 
is  no  compulsory  raising  of  funds  to  relieve  distress,  and 
everything  is  left  to  the  promptings  of  sympathy,  people 
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who  have  little  or  no  sympathy,  forming  a  large  part  of 
the  commnnity,  will  contribute  nothing;   and  will  leave 
nndne    burdens  to  be  borne    by  the    more    sympathetic. 
Either  the  requirements  will  be  inadequately  met  or  the 
kind-hearted    will    have    to    make     excessive     sacrifices. 
Much  force  though  there  is  in  this  objection,  it  is  not 
so  forcible  as  at  first  appears.    In  this  case,  as  in  many 
cases,  wrong  inferences  are  drawn  respecting  the  effects 
of  a  new  cause,   because  it  is  supposed  that  while    one 
thing  is  changed  all  other  things  remain  the  same.    It  is  for- 
gotten that  in  the  absence  of  a  coercive  law  there  often 
exists  a  coercive    public    opinion.     There    is    no    legal 
penalty  on  a  lie,  if  not  uttered  after  taking  an  oath ;  and 
yet  the  social  disgrace  which   follows  a  convicted  liar   has 
a  strong    effect    in    maintaining  a  general     truthfulness. 
There   is   no   prescribed   punishment   for  breaking    social 
observances ;  and    yet  these    are   by  many  conformed    to 
more   carefully  than  are    moral  precepts   or   legal   enact- 
ments.     Most   people  dread   far   more    the   social   frown 
which    follows     the    doing   of    something    conventionally 
wrong,    than   they    do   the   qualms   of    conscience   which 
follow    the    doing    of    something     intrinsically     wrong.* 
Hence   it   may    reasonably  be  concluded    that    if  private 
voluntary  relief  of   the   poor  replaced   public  compulsory 
relief,   the   diffused    sentiment   which    enforces    the    one 
would  go    a    long   way   towards   maintaining    the    other. 
The  general   feeling    would  become   such  that   few,  even 
of  the  unsympathetic,  would  dare  to  face  the  scorn  which 
would    result   did   they   skirk   all   share   of   the   common 

*  A  most  instructive  and  remarkable  fact,  which  illustrates  this  general 
truth  at  the  same  time  that  it  illustrates  a  more  special  tnith,  is  that  already 
cited  in,§  183,  respecting  the  rudest  of  the  Musheras  of  India,  who  have 
no  form  of  marriage,  but  among  whom  *'  unchastity,  or  a  change  of  lovers 
on  either  side,  when  once  mutual  appropriation  has  been  made,  is  a  thing 
of  rare  occurrence ; "  and,  when  it  does  occur,  causes  excommunication. 
So  that  among  these  simple  people,  public  opinion  in  respect  of  the  marital 
relation  is  more  potent  than  law  is  among  ourselves.  (For  account  of  the 
Musheras  see  CaUuita  Review,  April,  1888.) 
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responsibility ;  and  while  there  would  probably  be  thus  in- 
sured something  like  due  contributions  from  the  indifferent 
or  the  callous,  there  would,  in  some  of  them,  be  initiated,  by 
the  formal  practice  of  beneficence,  a  feeling  which  in  course 
of  time  would  render  the  beneficence  genuine  and  pleasur- 
able. 

A  further  difficulty  presents  itself.  "I  am  too  much 
occupied,"  says  the  man  of  business  when  exhorted  to 
exercise  private  beneficence.  "I  have  a  family  to  bring 
up ;  and  my  whole  time  is  absorbed  in  discharging  my 
responsibilities,  parental  and  other.  It  is  impossible  for 
me,  therefore,  to  make  such  inquiries  as  are  needful  to 
avoid  giving  misdirected  assistance.  I  must  make  my 
contribution  and  leave  others  to  distribute."  That  there 
is  force  in  the  reply  cannot  be  denied.  But  when  we  call 
to  mind  the  common  remark  that  if  you  want  anything 
done  you  must  apply  to  the  busy  man  rather  than  to  the 
man  of  leisure,  we  may  reasonably  question  whether  the 
busy  man  may  not  occasionally  find  time  enough  to  investi- 
gate cases  of  distress  which  are  forced  on  his  attention. 
Sometimes  there  may  even  result,  from  a  due  amount  of 
altruistic  action,  a  mental  gain  conducive  to  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs. 

At  any  rate  it  must  be  admitted  that  individual  minis- 
tration to  the  poor  is  the  normal  form  of  ministration; 
and  that,  made  more  thoughtful  and  careful,  as  it  would 
be  if  the  entire  responsibility  of  caring  for  the  poor 
devolved  upon  it,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
meeting  the  needs:  especially  as  the  needs  would  be 
greatly  diminished  when  there  had  been  excluded  the 
artificially  -  generated  poverty  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded. 

§  457.  But  now,  from  this  general  advocacy  of  individual 
giving  versus  giving  by  public  and  quasi-public  agencies, 
I  pass  to  the  special  advocacy  of  the  natural  form  of  indi- 
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vidual  giving — ^a  form  which  exists  and  which  simply  needs 
development. 

Within  the  intricate  plexus  of  social  relations  surrounding 
each  citizen,  there  is  a  special  plexus  more  familiar  to  him 
than  any  other,  and  which  has  established  greater  claims 
on  him  than  any  other.  Everyone  who  can  aflford  to  give 
assistance,  is  brought  by  his  daily  activities  into  inmiediate 
contact  with  a  cluster  of  those  who  by  Dlness,  by  loss  of 
work,  by  a  death,  or  by  other  calamity,  are  severally  liable 
to  fall  into  a  state  calling  for  aid;  and  there  should  be 
recognized  a  claim  possessed  by  each  member  of  this  par- 
ticular cluster. 

In  early  societies,  organized  on  the  system  of  ntatiiSj 
there  went,  along  with  the  dependence  of  inferiors,  a 
certain  kind  of  responsibility  for  their  welfare.  The 
simple  or  compound  family-group,  formed  of  relatives 
standing  in  degrees  of  subordination,  and  usually  posssess- 
ing  slaves,  was  a  group  so  regulated  that  while  the 
inferiors  were  obliged  to  do  what  they  were  told,  and 
receive  what  was  given  to  them,  they  usually  had  a 
suflBiciency  given  to  them.  They  wei*e  much  in  the 
position  of  domestic  animals  in  respect  of  their  subjec- 
tion, and  they  were  in  a  kindred  position  in  respect  of 
due  ministration  to  their  needs.  Alike  in  the  primitive 
patriarchal  system  and  in  the  developed  feudal  system, 
we  see  that  the  system  of  status  presented  the  general 
trait,  that  while  dependents  were  in  large  measure  denied 
their  liberty,  they  were  in  large  measure  supplied  with 
the  means  of  livitig.  Either  they  were  directly  fed 
and  housed,  or  they  were  allowed  such  fixed  proportion 
of  produce  as  enabled  them  to  feed  and  house  them- 
selves. Possession  of  them  unavoidably  brought  with  it 
care  for  them. 

Along  with  gradual  substitution  of  the  system  of 
contract  for  the  system  of  stattis,  this  relation  has  been 
changed  in  such  manner  that  while  the   benefits  of  inde- 
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pendence  have  been  gained  the  benefits  of  dependence 
have  been  lost.  The  poorer  citizen  has  no  longer  any 
one  to  control  him ;  but  he  has  no  longer  any  one  to 
provide  for  him.  So  much  service  for  so  much  money, 
has  become  the  universal  principle  of  co-operation;  and 
the  money  having  been  paid  for  the  service  rendered, 
no  further  claim  is  recognized.  The  requirements  of 
justice  having  been  fulfilled,  it  is  supposed  that  all 
requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  The  ancient  regime 
of  protection  and  fealty  has  ceased,  while  the  modern 
regime  of  beneficence  and  gratitude  has  but  partially 
replaced  it. 

May  we  not  infer,  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  there 
has  to  be  re-instituted  something  akin  to  the  old  order  in 
a  new  form?  May  we  not  expect  that  without  re- 
establishment  of  the  ancient  power  of  superiors  over 
inferiors,  there  may  be  resumed  something  like  the  ancient 
care  for  them  ?  May  we  not  hope  that  without  the  forma- 
tion of  any  legal  ties  between  individuals  of  the  regulating 
class,  and  those  groups  whose  work  they  severally  regulate 
in  one  or  other  way,  there  may  come  to  be  formed  stronger 
moral  ties  ?  Already  such  moral  ties  are  in  some  measure 
recognized.  Already  all  householders  moderately  endowed 
with  sympathy,  feel  bound  to  care  for  their  servants  during 
illness ;  already  they  help  those  living  out  of  the  house 
who  in  less  direct  ways  labour  for  them ;  already  from 
time  to  time  small  traders,  porters,  errand-boys,  and  the 
like,  benefit  by  their  kind  offices  on  occasions  of  misfortune. 
The  sole  requisite  seems  to  be  that  the  usage  which  thus 
shows  itself  here  and  there  irregularly,  should  be  called  into 
general  activity  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  artificial 
agencies  for  distributing  aid.  As  before  implied,  the  sym- 
pathetic feelings  which  have  originated  and  support  these 
artificial  agencies,  would,  in  their  absence,  vitalize  and  de- 
velop the  natural  agencies.  And  if  with  each  citizen  tliere 
remained  the  amount  now  taken  from  him  in  rates  and  sub- 
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scriptions,  he  would  be  enabled  to  meet  these  private  de- 
mands :  if  not  by  as  large  a  disbursement,  yet  by  a  disburse- 
ment probably  as  large  as  is  desirable. 

Besides  re-establishing  these  closer  relationships  between 
superior  and  inferior,  which  during  our  transition  from 
ancient  slavery  to  modem  freedom  have  lapsed ;  and 
besides  bringing  beneficence  back  to  its  normal  form  of 
direct  relation  between  benefactor  and  beneficiary ;  this 
personal  administration  of  relief  would  be  guided  by 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  recipients,  and  the  relief 
would  be  adjusted  in  kind  and  amount  to  their  needs  and 
their  deserts.  When,  instead  of  the  responsibility  indi- 
rectly discharged  through  poor-law  officers  and  mendicity 
societies,  the  responsibility  fell  directly  on  each  of  those 
having  some  spare  means,  each  would  see  the  necessity 
for  inquiry  and  criticism  and  supervision :  so  increasing 
the  aid  given  to  the  worthy  and  restricting  that  given  to 
the  unworthy. 

§  458.  And  here  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
greatest  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  all  methods  of  miti- 
gating distress.  May  we  not  by  frequent  aid  to  the  worthy 
render  them  unworthy ;  and  are  we  not  almost  certain  by 
helping  those  who  are  already  unworthy  to  make  them  more 
unworthy  still  ?  How  shall  we  so  regulate  our  pecuniary 
beneficence  as  to  avoid  assisting  the  incapables  and  the  de- 
graded to  multiply  ? 

I  have  in  so  many  places  commented  on  the  impolicy,  and 
indeed  the  cruelty,  of  bequeathing  to  posterity  an  increasing 
population  of  criminals  and  incapables,  that  I  need  not  here 
insist  that  true  beneficence  will  be  so  restrained  as  to  avoid 
fostering  the  inferior  at  the  expense  of  the  superior — or,  at 
any  rate,  so  restrained  as  to  minimize  the  mischief  which 
fostering  the  inferior  entails. 

Under  present  circumstances  the  difficulty  seems  almost 
insurmountable.       By    the    law-established    and    privately 
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established  agencies,  coercive  and  voluntary,  which  save 
the  bad  from  the  extreme  results  of  their  badness,  there 
have  been  produced  unmanageable  multitudes  of  them,  and 
to  prevent  further  multipHcation  appears  next  to  hnpossible. 
The  yearly  accumulating  appliances  for  keeping  alive 
those  who  will  not  do  enough  work  to  keep  themselves 
alive,  continually  increase  the  evil.  Each  new  effort  to 
mitigate  the  penalties  on  improvidence,  has  the  inevitable 
effect  of  adding  to  the  number  of  the  improvident.  Whether 
assistance  is  given  through  State-machinery,  or  by  Chari- 
table societies,  or  privately,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
be  restricted  m  such  manner  as  to  prevent  the  inferior  from 
begetting  more  of  the  inferior. 

If  left  to  operate  in  all  its  sternness,  the  principle  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  which,  as  ethically  considered,  we 
have  seen  to  imply  that  each  individual  shall  be  left  to 
experience  the  effects  of  his  own  nature  and  consequent 
conduct,  would  quickly  clear  away  the  degraded.  But  it 
is  impracticable  with  our  present  sentiments  to  let  it 
operate  in  all  its  sternness.  No  serious  evil  would  result 
from  relaxing  its  operation,  if  the  degraded  were  to 
leave  no  progeny.  A  short-sighted  beneficence  might  be 
allowed  to  save  them  from  suffering,  were  a  long-sighted 
beneficence  assured  that  there  would  be  born  no  more 
such.  But  how  can  it  be  thus  assured?  If,  either  by 
public  action  or  by  private  action,  aid  were  given  to  the 
feeble,  the  unhealthy,  the  deformed,  the  stupid,  on  condition 
that  they  did  not  marry,  the  result  would  manifestly  be  a 
great  increase  of  illegitimacy ;  which,  implying  a  still  more 
unfavourable  nurture  of  children,  would  result  in  still 
worse  men  and  women.  If  instead  of  a  "submerged 
tenth "  there  existed  only  a  submerged  fiftieth,  it  might 
be  possible  to  deal  with  it  effectually  by  private  industrial 
institutions,  or  some  kindred  appliances.  But  the  mass  of 
effete  humanity  to  be  dealt  with  is  so  large  as  to  make  one 
despair :  the  problem  seems  insoluble. 
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Certainly,  if  solvable,  it  is  to  be  solved  only  through 
suffering.  Having,  by  unwise  institutions,  brought  into 
existence  large  numbers  who  are  unadapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  social  life,  and  are  consequently  sources  of 
misery  to  themselves  and  others,  we  cannot  repress  and 
gradually  diminish  this  body  of  relatively  worthless  people 
without  inflicting  much  pain.  Evil  has  been  done  and 
the  penalty  must  be  paid.  Cure  can  come  only  through 
affliction.  The  artificial  assuaging  of  distress  by  State- 
appliances,  is  a  kind  of  social  opium-eating,  yielding  tem- 
porary mitigation  at  the  eventual  cost  of  intenser  misery. 
Increase  of  the  anodyne  dose  inevitably  leads  by  and  by  to 
increase  of  the  evil ;  and  the  only  rational  course  is  that  of 
bearing  the  misery  which  must  be  entailed  for  a  time  by 
desistance.  The  transition  from  State-beneficence  to  a 
healthy  condition  of  self-help  and  private  beneficence,  must 
be  like  the  transition  from  an  opium-eating  life  to  a  normal 
life — painful  but  remedial. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

SOCIAL  BENEFIOEKCE. 

§  459.  Is  each  person  under  obligation  to  carry  on 
social  intercourse?  May  he,  without  any  disregard  of 
claims  upon  him,  lead  a  solitary  life,  or  a  life  limited  to  the 
family  circle?  Or  does  Positive  Beneficence  dictate  the 
cultivating  of  friendships  and  acquaintanceships  to  the  ex- 
tent of  giving  and  receiving  hospitalities?  And  if  there 
is  such  a  requirement,  what  constitutes  proper  discharge 
of  it? 

Only  vague  replies  to  these  questions  seem  possible. 
We  may  indeed  say  that,  peremptory  claims  permitting, 
some  amount  of  social  intercourse  is  obligatory;  since, 
without  it,  general  happiness  would  fall  short.  If  a  com- 
munity of  solitaries,  or  of  families  leading  recluse  lives, 
would  be  relatively  dull — ^if  gatherings  for  the  interchange 
of  ideas  and  mutual  excitation  of  emotions  add,  in  consid- 
siderable  measure,  to  the  gratifications  of  each  and  all; 
then  there  seems  to  be  imposed  on  each  the  duty  of  further- 
ing such  gatherings. 

Of  course  tliis  duty  is  less  peremptory  than  most  other 
duties ;  and  when  it  can  be  fulfilled  must  be  fulfilled  in 
subordination  to  them.  Beceptions  entailing  appreciable 
cost  have  no  ethical  sanction  where  there  is  difiiculty  in 
meeting  family-claims,  the  claims  of  justice,  and  the  claims 
arising  from  the  misfortunes  of  the  worthy.  Hero  that 
kind  of  social  intercourse  which  may  be  carried  on  witliout 

18  <»5) 
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expense  (often  the  best  social  intercourse)  is  alone  ethically 
enjoined. 

Moreover,  such  obligation  to  cultivate  the  society  of 
our  fellows  as  beneficence  imposes,  it  imposes  only  on 
condition  that  more  j)leasure  than  pain  is  caused.  No 
countenance  is  given  by  it  to  the  mechanical  process  of 
gathering  and  dispersing,  carried  on  by  those  who  are  "  in 
society,"  or  in  the  wider  circles  which  adopt  the  habits  of 
society.  Beneficence  tells  no  one  to  help  in  keeping  up 
the  movement  of  "the  social  treadmill."  Only  supposing 
that  the  persons  brought  togetlier,  derive  from  one  another's 
company  amounts  of  enjoyment  well  purchased  by  the  en- 
tailed trouble  and  cost,  can  beneficence  be  said  to  dictate 
the  bringing  of  them  together. 

And  here,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  instead  of  en- 
joining mechanical  social  intercourse,  beneficence  dictates 
efforts  to  restrict  and  abolish  it.  Everyone  finds  that 
most  of  the  entertainments  people  give  and  attend,  fail  to 
yield  the  gratifications  sought,  while  they  involve  troubles 
and  vexations  to  hosts  and  guests:  all  because  display 
and  conformity  to  conventional  requirements  are  far  more 
thought  of  than  the  pleasures  of  friendship.  Manjr  have 
found,  too,  that  most  endeavours  to  re-establish  the  reality, 
at  present  supplanted  by  the  sham,  are  futile.  Some  who, 
early  in  the  century,  desiring  to  have  occasional  visits 
from  people  they  cared  about,  notified  that  they  would  be 
"at  l^ome"  on  specified  evenings,  hoped  by  this  abandon- 
ment of  formalities  to  get  what  they  wanted.  But  as  fast 
as  the  practice  spread,  the  "at-homes"  became  conven- 
tionalized, like  all  other  gatherings ;  and  now  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  "routs"  of  earlier  days.  The  like 
has  happened  even  with  a  more  recently-attempted  remedy, 
— the  "at-homes"  which  are  distinguished  as  "small  and 
early ; "  for  a  small  and  early  party  has  now  come  to  mean 
one  which  consists  of  a  room  full  of  people  who  arrive 
between  10  and  11. 
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Social  beneficence,  then,  does  not  indade  participation  in 
these  kinds  of  social  intercourse  which  lose  the  aim  in  the 
preparation,  and  the  actuality  in  the  show.  Contrariwise, 
it  enjoins  unceasing  resistance  to  a  system  which  achieves 
pain  while  seeking  pleasure. 

§  460.  Though  the  furthering  of  ordinary  social  inter- 
course of  the  genuine  kind,  will  by  many  scarcely  be 
classed  under  beneficence,  there  is  another  kind  of  social 
intercourse  the  furthering  of  which  they  will  not  hesitate 
so  to  class.  I  refer  to  the  intercourse  between  those  whose 
social  positions  are  superior  and  those  who  hold  inferior 
social  positions. 

At  all  times  th^re  has  been  more  or  less  of  this — ^in  old 
days  occasional  feasts  provided  by  feudal  nobles  for  their 
retainers ;  and  in  later  times  entertainments  given  by 
squires  to  villagers  at  recurring  periods,  or  on  special 
occasions.  After  an  interval  during  which  such  usages 
seem  to  have  become  less  general,  they  have  revived  in 
new  forms — ^garden  parties  at  country  residences  to  the 
neighbouring  poor  people ;  gratis  excursions  of  children 
and  otliers  from  London  into  the  country;  village  school- 
treats,  and  so  forth.  Fenny  Headings,  too,  and  concerts 
given  by  amateurs  to  listeners  who  are  asked  to  pay  little 
or  nothing,  are  other  forms  taken  by  this  species  of  social 
beneficence.  They  are  in  the  main  to  be  applauded ;  both 
for  the  immediate  pleasures  they  give,  and  for  their  effects 
in  cultivating  good  feeling  between  classes,  with  consequent 
increase  of  social  cohesion.  Usually  they  are  genuine 
promptings  of  sympathy;  and,  in  the  better  among  those 
who  are  entertained,  evoke  some  gratitude :  both  results 
being  beneficial.  Only  in  cases  where  the  usage  becomes 
mechanical — is  given  by  routine  on  the  one  side  and  ex- 
pected as  a  matter  of  course  on  the  other,  may  we  recog- 
nize a  drawback.  And  only,  in  other  cases,  where  such 
entertainments  are  got  up  in  the  interests   of  religious 
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sects  to  g&ther  adherents,  may  we  recognize  a  further 
drawback.  But  the  drawbacks  are  not  greater,  nor  so 
great,  as  those  attendant  on  the  interconrse  of  the 
wealthier  with  one  another;  and  we  may  safely  say  that 
social  beneficence  enjoins  these  yarions  modes  of  bringing 
rich  and  poor  together. 

Not  less  to  be  approved,  if  not  indeed  more  to  be  ap- 
proved, are  the  efforts  made  bj  some  to  give  instmction, 
as  well  as  pleasnre,  to  fellow  citizens  who  are  not  so  well 
ofl  as  themaelves.  Those  who,  a  centnry  ago,  strove  to 
dissipate  the  ignorance  of  ortizans  and  Isbonrers  hj  Sun- 
day Schools,  deserve  far  more  to  be  remembered  than 
many  whose  names  are  familiar ;  and  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  middle  classes  who,  for  generations  after,  devoted 
large  parts  of  their  Sundays  to  teaching — bearing  for 
many  years  the  reprobation  of  those  who  considered  them- 
selves their  "  betters " — ought  to  be  remembered  with 
gratitude :  with  much  more  gratitude  than  those  who 
have  busied  themselves  to  coerce  people  into  giving  and 
receiving  Board-School  lessons.  Though  this  Snnday  School 
system,  spreading  first  among  the  Dissenters  and  then 
adopted  by  the  Church  to  prevent  loss  of  its  members,  has 
been  in  part  subordinated  to  sectarian  purposes;  yet  the 
original  aim  was  good,  and  the  self-sacrificing  fulfilment  of 
the  aim  has  been  in  the  main  good.  Social  beneficence  has 
been  in  this  way  well  exemplified. 

Voluntary  teaching  of  another  kind  has  in  recent  days 
taken  a  serviceable  development.  1  refer  to  lectures 
given  in  towns  and  villages  by  non-professional  lecturers. 
Sometimes  employer  and  employed  are  thus  associated  in 
a  way  other  than  by  business-contracts.  A  late  friend  of 
mine,  the  number  of  whose  work-people  exceeded  a 
thousand,  besides  occasional  entertainments  and  excursions 
into  the  country,  gave  them  from  time  to  time  explanatory 
accounts  of  various  classes  of  physical  phenomena,  with 
illustrative    experiments.     But  whether    by  a    master    to 
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bis  hands,  or  by  some  local  man,  who  has  cnltivated 
a  specialty,  to  an  assemblage  of  his  neighbonrs,  this 
gratis  yielding  of  information  is  a  beneficence  to  be 
commended.  Especially  does  there  need  volunteered 
teaching  in  respect  of  topics  tooching  the  condact  of  life 
and  sodal  afiairs.  The  state  of  society  might  now  have 
been  far  better  had  men  capable  of  doing  it,  enlightened 
those  living  around  them  on  political  and  moral  quesdoas. 
Many  wild  ideas  now  prevailing  wonid  probably  never  have 
arisen. 

But  in  all  cases  customs  tend  to  become  laws — concessions 
to  become  rights ;  and  these  extensions  of  social  intercouree 
giving  instruction,  as  well  as  those  giving  pleasure,  are  apt 
to  lose  the  quality  of  beneficence  tmd  fall  into  settled  ob- 
servances accompanied  by  little  kindness  on  the  one  side  or 
thanks  on  tbe  other.  How  to  prevent  this  usual  decadence 
it  is  difficult  to  see. 

§  IGl.  Thus  far  the  requirements  of  social  beneficence 
specified,  if  not  practically  fulfilled  by  readers,  will  be 
theoretically  admitted  by  them.  But  we  come  now  to 
less  obvious  requirements — requirements  which,  indeed, 
will  by  most  be  denied,  and  by  many  will  even  be  consid- 
sidered  at  variance  with  social  obligations.  I  refer  to  actions 
which  have  for  their  ends  to  change  habits  and  usages  that 
are  opposed  to  general  well-being. 

Though  they  do  not  contend  that  conformity  to  con- 
ventions is  a  moral  duty,  yet  the  majority  of  people  think 
it  a  duty ;  and  they  speak  in  reprobation  of  those  who 
break  any  of  the  rules  which  society  has  tacitly  enacted 
for  the  regulation  of  life  and  behaviour,  Tlicy  may  be 
unable  to  give  good  reasons  for  these  rules ;  they  may 
admit  that  many  of  tliem  entail  trouble  and  annoyance 
for  no  beneficial  purpose;  they  may  even  condemn  some 
as  absurd.  Yet  they  hold  that  these  rules,  even  down  to 
the  colour  of  an  evening  neck-tie,  should  be  teepocted. 
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Willie  thej  regard  disobedience  as  a  transgrCEEion  to  be 
frowned  upon,  they  do  not  aak  wlietlier  tlie  observance 
does  not  entail  grave  evils,  and  ivhetlier  thej  onglit  not 
to  try  and  abolisli  those  evils,    , 

One  who  does  not  pick  up  his  opinions  ready  made,  but 
elaborates  them  himself,  will  aee  clearly  enough  that  along 
with  other  duties  to  his  fellow-men,  tliere  goes  the  duty 
of  seeking  to  increase  their  hapjiiness  by  rationalizing 
their  modes  of  life.  He  will  see  tliat  beneficence,  rightly 
understood,  ia  not  limited  to  the  giving  of  money,  the 
yielding  of  assistance,  the  manifestation  of  sympathy,  tlie 
uttering  of  kind  words ;  but  that  it  includes  also  the 
doing  of  various  tilings  which,  though  proximately  painful 
to  others,  are  remotely  beneficial  to  them  ;  and  which, 
instead  of  bringing  him  smiles,  bring  him  frowns.  In  a 
degree  far  beyond  what  tho  mass  of  people  conceive,  their 
lives  are  vitiated  by  observance  of  the  regulations — many 
needless  and  others  injurious— imposed  by  an  unseen  social 
power.  Let  us  contemplate  some  of  the  mischievous  man- 
dates which  should  be  disobeyed. 

§  462.  Naturally  there  may  be  taken  first  in  order 
those  which  concern  drees.  To  denounce  here  the  follies 
of  fashion  is  siijierfluouB :  everyone  recognizes  them. 
No  one  however,  or  scarcely  anyone,  refuses  to  join  in 
them.  Not  only  do  nearly  all  conform,  but  they  defend 
their  conformity.  They  laugh  at  tlie  modes  exhibited  in 
old  books  of  costume,  and  admit  that  were  it  not  for  habit 
they  might  think  the  current  modes  equally  absurd.  The 
needless  expenditure  entailed  by  discarding  dresses  which 
are  still  good,  because  they  are  no  longer  as  is  required, 
they  recognize  and  even  lament.  They  also  compliun 
occasionally  of  the  amount  of  time  and  trouble  and  worry 
eutailed  by  keeping  their  clothing  up  to  date.  Neverthe- 
less the  assertion  that,  alike  on  their  own  behalf  and  on 
behalf  of   others,   they  ought   to   resist  a  dictation   which 
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briogB  these  mischieTons  results,  they  combat  and  even  ridi- 
cule. Social  beneficence,  as  conceived  by  them,  includes 
submission  rather  than  resistance. 

Doubtless  they  may  plead  lack  of  courage.  They  dare  not 
risk  the  deprecations  of  friends  and  the  jeers  of  strangers. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  the  bearing  of  disagreeable  conse- 
quences of  right  actions,  is  one  of  the  forms  which  benefi- 
cence takes ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  when  a  noncouform- 
ity  which  is  intrinsically  rational,  obviously  results  neither 
from  ignorance  nor  poverty  but  from  independence,  the 
world  generally  accepts  the  situation,  and  not  only  tolerates 
it  but  even  secretly  respects  it. 

Concerning  dress,  social  beneficence  has  something 
more  to  eay  than  to  enjoin  resistance  to  these  perpetual 
changes  from  one  absurd  pattern  to  another.  Beyond  an 
improper  obedience  to  an  illegitimate  control  of  dress, 
tliere  is  an  undue  regard  for  dress  itself,  considered  apart 
from  fashion.  Here,  again,  protest  is  superfluous;  since 
large  expenditure  of  money  and  time  in  providing  ex- 
ternals which  shall  evoke  applause,  is  a  stock  subject  for 
reprobation.  What  needs,  perhaps,  to  be  emphasized  is 
the  truth  that  undue  devotion  of  life  and  thought  to  the 
gaining  of  admiration  by  personal  adornment,  often  brings 
loss  of  admiration.  The  feeling  with  which  an  over- 
dressed woman  is  regarded,  shows  this  in  a  pronounc^ 
way  ;  and  this  feeling  is  excited,  if  less  strongly,  by  many 
who  are  not  condemned  as  over-dressed.  For  any  such 
elaborate  toilette  as  shows  the  beholder  that  desire  for 
approbation  has  been  dominant,  causes  in  him  a  reactive 
emotion :  disapproval  of  the  moral  trait  being  set  against 
approval  of  the  appearance  achieved.  Nobody  thinks  love 
of  praise  a  fine  characteristic 

To  be  beantifnl  without  manifest  cost,  elegant  without 
manifest  thought,  is  Uiat  which  dress  should  achieve.  Such 
attention  to  appearance  as  implies  a  certain  respect  for  those 
around  is  proper;  and  yet  not  an  attention  which  unplies 
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great  anxiety  about  fheir  opinions.  A  dasli  of  aBsthetic 
genius,  possessed  by  but  few,  is  requisite  for  success  in  this 
compromise.  But  it  may  be  approached  by  others ;  and 
the  approach  to  it  should  be  aided  and  approved  by 
that  social  beneficence  which  aims  at  rationalizing  social 
usages. 

§  463.  Allied  to  the  undue  regard  for  appearance  in 
clothing  is  the  undue  regard  for  appearances  in  general. 
Time,  among  the  women  of  the  upper  and  middle  ranks, 
is  largely,  and  often  mainly,  spent  in  pursuit  of  the  orna- 
mental. To  make  things  look  pretty  seems  to  have 
become  with  them  the  chief  end  of  life;  and  they 
never  ask  whether  there  is  any  proper  limit  to  aesthetic 
gratifications. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  closing  chapter  of  Part  III, 
very  much  in  the  right  conduct  of  life  turns  on  a  due 
proportioning  of  the  various  activities.  Recognizing  in 
a  measure  an  ancient  doctrine,  we  saw  that  concerning 
each  kind  of  activity,  judgment  has  to  decide  where- 
abouts between  the  two  extremes  lies  the  mean.  And  we 
also  saw  that,  beyond  this,  judgment  is  called  for  to 
decide  what  is  the  proper  ratio  between  each  kind  of 
activity  and  other  kinds  of  activity.  In  contemplating 
the  doings  of  people  around,  we  see  that  this  due  pro- 
portioning is  very  little  attended  to ;  and,  indeed,  by  many 
there  seems  to  be  no  perception  that  it  is  needed.  Here 
in  respect  of  work,  there  in  respect  of  amusement,  now  in 
respect  of  culture,  and  again  in  respect  of  a  hobby,  there 
is  undue  absorption  of  energy ;  and  no  one  seems  to  pause 
and  ask  whether  the  pursuit  of  their  particular  aim  does 
not  unduly  sacrifice  tlie  pursuit  of  other  aims.  It  is  espe- 
cially thus  with  the  pursuit  of  beauty,  or  that  which  is  thought 
to  be  beauty.  Into  many  minds,  and  especially  feminine 
minds,  there  seems  never  to  have  entered  the  question 
whether  the  spending  of  time  over  ornamental  surround- 
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ings  may  not  be  carried  to  excess.  The  tacit  asEumptioD 
is  tbat  acliievcmeiit  of  tlie  elegant  and  tlie  decorative 
everywhere  and  always,  ia  meritorious;  and  tJie  consequent 
neglect  of  important  ends  is  not  recognized.  In  a  degree 
wtiicli  examination  provea  to  be  extreme,  the  mind  is  pej^ 
verted  and  the  body  injured  by  tliis  insane  subordinatioa  , 
of  reality  to  show.  While  many  things  needful  for  b 
factory  living  are  loft  undone,  tlie  mifitrces  of  the  hoi 
spends  much  of  her  time  in  fancy  work,  in  keepiiu 
ornamental  tilings  in  order,  in  arranging  flowerB,  < 
much  more  time  than  she  gives  to  procuring  food  of  goo^ 
quality  and  well  cooked,  and  to  superinteuduig  the 
cation  of  her  children.* 

Xot  only   is  all    this    to    be    ethically   disapproved 
pntting  the  less  important  ends  of  life  before  the  monl 
im]>ortant   ends,  but  it   is   even   to   be   Eesthetically   dieapi 
proved.     The  pursuit  of   beanty  carried  to  excess  defeat! 
itself.      In  the  Urst  place  many  domestic  objects  i 

•  For  these  manj  yeare  I  have  wjsliod  la  write  an  essay  on  .£sthelic 
Viee«,  nnd  hare  accumulated  illuRtralions  ot  tlie  wa;  iti  which  life  it 
viti»led  by  making  attractiveness  of  appearance  a  primarj'  coil,  i 
secondary  end  to  be  thought  ot  only  in  suburdlnatioD  to  iisetulD< 
<  are  a  tew  out  of  multitndinoils  illustrations  ot  the  wajrs  ii 
[ifioinfort  and  btaltb  are  alike  perpetuall;  trenched  on  to  achieTc  so 

(Ancicd  beautf  in  a  thing  whii.-h  should  mako  no  pretentions  to  beaut 

u  lake  up  a  poker  to  break  n  lump  of  coal,  and  find  that  the  oraame 
brass  handle,  screwed  on  to  the  eteol  sh&tl,  b  loose,  making  Ihe  p 
ticketjr :  and  yini  further  find  that  Ihe  filagree  work  of  tliis  bnuo  ha 
linrts  four  hand  if  you  give  the  lump  a  blow.  Obserring  that  the  fire  ia 
;low  yuu  turn  to  the  coal-scuttle,  and,  penwivlng  it  to  bo  empty,  ring  tor 
more  cool ;  and  then,  bocaune  the  elegant  co«l-«cuttle,  deooraled  iwriiapa 
with  a  photograph  inirrounded  by  elaborate  plding,  may  no 
iln  the  cellar,  you  are  obliged  to  bear  the  noise  of  pniiring  ii 
black  scuttle  ontside  the  door,  accompanied  by  die  making  of  dust  > 

ibably  the  scattering  of  bits:  all  which  you  are  oipected  to  be  cont« 
Ith  for  the  wko  of  the  photograph  and  the  gilding.  Then,  when  je. 
I.  after  having  put  the  tire  in  onl«ir,  tome  discomfort  at  the  tjai 
head  draws  your  altctilion  la  a  modern  auUmacassar,  made  of  <i 
rhich  is  hardened  by  starch :  the  beauty  of  its  pattern  being  snppo» 
yoQ  as  cumpenaatlou  for  the  irritation  of  your  scalp.  So  is  ft  w 
At  brukfiut  you  are  sorved  with  toast  mad«  frou  bread  of  an  a 
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fit  for  decoration.  Between  an  elaborately-ornamented 
coal-scuttle  and  its  black,  dirty  contents,  there  is  an 
absurd  incongruity ;  and  the  time  spent  in  making 
imitation  leaves  and  flowers  to  cover  a  pie-crust,  stands 
in  ridiculous  contrast  with  the  trivial  result:  the  crust 
being  destroyed  nearly  as  soon  as  seen.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  things  in  a  house  should  be  simply  unobtrusive  or 
inoffensive.  In  tlie  second  place,  if  beauty  is  aimed  at 
only  in  objects  which  exist  exclusively  for  it  as  their  end, 
and  in  other  permanent  objects  which  may  be  made 
beautiful  without  diminishing  their  usefulness,  there  re- 
sults an  increased  totality  of  sesthetic  pleasure;  for,  to 
be  fully  appreciated,  beautiful  things  must  have  as  their 
foils  things  which  make  no  pretentions  to  beauty.  A 
graceful  statuette,  or  a  fine  water-color  landscape,  looks 
far  better  amid  surroundings  that  are  relatively  plain  and 
inconspicuous,  than  in  a  room  crowded  with  multitudinous 
pretty  things  or  things  supposed  to  be  pretty.     Moreover 

desirable  quality,  but  which  has  the  advantage  that  its  slices  can  be  cut  into 
triangles,  much  admired  for  their  neatness.  If  you  take  a  poached  egg  you 
discover  that,  for  the  sake  of  looking  pretty,  it  has  been  cooked  in  shallow 
water ;  with  the  effect  that  while  the  displayed  yolk  in  the  centre  is  only  half 
done,  the  surrounding  white  is  over-done  and  reduced  to  a  leathery  con- 
sistence. Should  the  meal  be  a  more  elaborate  one  you  meet  with  more 
numerous  illustrations.  To  name  the  sweets  only,  you  observe  that  here  is 
a  tart  of  which  the  crust  is  bad,  because  the  time  that  should  have  been 
devoted  to  making  it  has  been  devoted  to  making  the  filagree  work  decor- 
ating its  outside ;  and  here  is  another  of  which  the  paste,  covered  with  a 
sugared  glaze,  has  been  made  close  and  indigestible  by  the  consequent 
keeping  in  of  the  steam.  At  one  end  of  the  table  is  a  jelly  which,  that 
it  may  keep  the  shape  of  the  elegant  mould  it  was  cast  in  (which  the 
proper  material  often  fails  to  do)  is  artificially  stiffened ;  so  that  if  you 
are  unwise  enough  to  take  a  mouthful,  it  suggests  the  idea  of  soluble 
india-rubber.  And  then  at  the  other  end,  you  see  the  passion  for  ap- 
pearance carried  to  the  extent  that  to  make  a  shaped  cream  attractive,  it 
is  cf»lored  with  the  crimson  juice  of  a  creature  which,  when  alive,  looks 
like  a  corpulent  bug.  Such  is  the  experience  all  through  the  day, 
from  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,when  while  standing  dripping  wet,  you 
have  to  separate  the  pretty  fringes  of  the  bath-towel  which  are  entangled 
with  one  another,  to  the  last  thing  at  night,  when  the  boot-jack,  which,  not 
being  an  ornamental  object  is  put  out  of  sight,  has  to  be  sought  for. 
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while  the  room,  if  filled  with  pictoreB  and  sculptures  and 
vases  and  numerous  curiosities,  loses  its  individnalitj,  it  may, 
when  containing  only  a  Bmall  namber  of  beantifal  objects 
artistically  arranged,  become  itself  a  work  of  art. 

Similarly  rooted  in  an  tmdne  desire  for  display,  goes  the 
practice  of  accumnlating  needless  appliances.  As  a  typical 
instance  may  be  named  a  silver  bntter-knife.  It  is  an  im- 
plement utterly  snperflaons.  There  can  be  no  pretence  that 
tliere  is  any  dbemical  action  of  the  butter  on  steel ;  for  a 
steel  knife  is  nsed  by  each  person  to  spread  it.  There  can 
be  no  pi-etence  that  a  steel  knife  is  not  eqnally  effective 
as  a  tool :  indeed  the  bntter-knife  is  mechanically  ill- 
adapted  for  its  purpose.  It  has  no  ration  d'etre  whatever, 
save  to  show  the  possession  of  money  enough  to  pnrchase 
an  appliance  which  society  prescribes.  With  various  other 
domestic  superfluities  it  is  the  same.  Needless  original 
outlay  and  daily  cost  in  cleaning,  are  entailed  by  useless 
articles  which  people  buy  lest  wlent  criticisms  should  be 
passed  in  their  absence. 

Social  beneficence,  then,  enjoins  efforts  to  diminish  tlie 
sacrifice  of  use  to  appearance,  and  the  accompanying  expend- 
iture of  time,  energy,  and  money  for  secondary  ends  to  the 
neglect  of  primary  ends. 

§  4C4.  Endeavours  to  benefit  fellow  citizens  by  improve- 
ments in  modes  of  life,  have  yet  another  sphere  of  action. 
There  are  various  prescribed  habits,  and  various  social  observ- 
ances, which  shonld  be  resisted,  and  modified  or  abolished, 
in  the  interests  of  men  at  large.  Already  philanthropy  in 
some  cases  recognizes  this  dnty. 

We  have,  for  example,  the  efforts  made  to  check 
extravagant  outlays  for  funerals.  It  is  seen  tliat  the 
demands  of  custom  weigh  heavily  on  necessitous  families: 
perhaps  seriously  diminishing  the  small  sum  left  to  meet 
the  immediate  wants  of  a  widow  and  her  children. 
Lack  of  a  certain   display  is  thonght  to  imply  lack  of 
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respect  for  the  dead ;  and  hence  the  peremptory  need  for 
disbursements  which  cannot  be  borne  without  suffering. 
The  evil  is  far  more  intense  among  some  slightly- 
civilized  peoples,  as  those  of  tlie  Gold  Coast,  where, 
according  to  Beecham,  ^^a  funeral  is  usually  absolute 
ruin  to  a  poor  family."  For  discouraging  lavish  expen- 
diture, even  though  among  us  it  is  far  less,  there  are  the 
further  reasons  that,  as  the  costly  burial  rites  are  equally 
accorded  to  the  bad  and  to  the  good,  they  fail  to 
be  signs  of  respect;  and  that  were  they  generally 
abandoned,  no  slight  would  be  implied  by  the  absence  of 
them. 

Kindred  reasons  may  be  given  for  trying  to  moderate 
sundry  wedding-customs.  These  have  in  some  places  gone 
to  extremes  beyond  any  known  in  this  part  of  the  world ; 
and  have  entailed  astonishing  mischiefs.  In  one  case 
among  the  partially  civilized,  if  not  in  more,  the  marriage- 
feast  has  become  so  ruinously  costly  to  the  bride's  family, 
that  female  infanticide  is  practiced  as  a  remedy : 
daughters  being  put  out  of  the  way  while  infants,  because 
of  the  expense  they  would  one  day  entail  if  reared. 
Here,  though  parental  expenditures  entailed  by  weddings 
are  less  serious,  there  are  concomitant  evils  which  cry 
aloud  for  remedy.  In  old  times  the  making  of  presents 
to  a  newly-married  couple,  had  for  its  purpose-  to  start 
them  in  housekeeping ;  and  now,  as  of  old,  presents 
given  with  this  end  are  justified.  But  out  of  this  once 
rational  custom  has  grown  an  irrational  one.  Presents 
are  showered  in  upon  brides  who,  as  well  as  tlie  bride- 
grooms, are  wealthy  enough  to  provide  for  themselves  amply 
in  all  ways,  by  friends  prompted  less  by  feelings  of  friend- 
ship than  by  fears  of  criticism :  a  heavy  tax  on  those  who 
have  many  friends,  being  the  consequence.  And  now, 
among  the  upper  classes,  tlie  system  has  grown  to  tlie  ex- 
tent that,  in  an  utterly  shameless  way,  lists  of  the  presents 
with  the  names  of  their  donors  are  published  in  newspapers. 
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So  that  we  Kftve  a  pnblic  boast  of  Bocial  position  on  the  one 
eide  and  generosity  on  the  other. 

A  further  gronp  of  observances  may  be  named  among 
those  to  be  discouraged  by  everyone  who  has  a  far-seeing 
regard  for  social  well-being.  I  refer  to  the  VBrioue  com- 
plimentary actions  brought  round  by  the  seasons.  It  is 
said  that  in  Paris  tlie  making  of  Easter-presents  has 
become  so  burdensome  a  usage,  that  not  a  few  escape 
from  it  by  going  on  a  journey,  for  one  or  otlier  alleged 
reason.  People  have  created  for  themselves  a  system  of 
mutual  taxation.  A  feels  botind  to  ^ve  to  B,  C,  D,  and 
the  rest ;  B,  to  A,  C,  D,  and  the  rest ;  and  so  on  through- 
out the  alphabet.  Among  ourselves  have  arisen  in  recent 
times,  the  less  serious  mischiefs  accompanying  distribution 
of  Christmas  cards  and  Easter  cards.  Beyond  the  expend- 
iture of  money  and  trouble  and  time,  these  entail  botli 
negative  and  positive  evils  —  negative,  becanse  such 
customs,  as  fast  as  they  grow  general,  lose  their  meaning 
and  cease  to  give  pleasure ;  and  positive,  becanse  neglect 
of  them  produces  ill-feeling.  So  long  as  these  kind- 
nesses are  shown  spontaneously  to  one  or  a  few,  specially 
liked  or  loved,  they  have  their  value ;  but  as  fast  as  they 
become  matters  of  routine  they  become  valueless  or 
worse. 

Let  every  one  insist  on  reality  and  sincerity,  and  refrain 
as  much  as  he  can  from  complimentary  usages  which  involve 
untruths.  If  each  resolves  to  tell  as  few  tacit  lies  as  possi- 
ble, social  intercourse  will  bo  much  hcaltliicr. 

§  465.  Doubtless  most  readers  have  been  surprised  to 
find  the  three  foregoing  sections  included  in  a  work  on 
Ethics;  having  been  unaccustomed  to  contemplate  acts  of 
social  conformity  under  their  ethical  aspects.  But,  as  has 
been  contended  from  the  beginning,  all  conduct  which 
issues  in  increase  or  decrease  of  happiness,  has  its  ethical 
aspect;  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  observances 
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imposed   by  society  either  conduce  to  happiness   or    the 
contrary. 

Bat  the  social  beneficence  which  enjoins  resistance  to 
injurious  customs,  is  by  some  disapproved  because  resist- 
ance is  followed  by  a  reputation  for  eccentricity,  and  this 
diminishes  the  ability  to  forward  more  important  reforms  : 
political  and  religious,  for  example.  The  conclusion  might 
be  granted,  were  the  premiss  rightly  admitted.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  reform  of  social  usages  is  less  important 
than  other  reforms.  Consider  the  evil  results  of  partially 
turning  night  into  day,  while  breathing  the  bad  air 
generated  by  artificial  lights.  Consider,  too,  the  mischiefs 
entailed  by  ill-arranged  meal  hours  —  taking  the  chief 
meal  at  a  time  when  digestive  power  is  flagging,  instead 
of  at  a  time  when  it  is  greatest.  Note,  again,  how  this 
irrational  arrangement  abridges  social  intercourse,  and 
increases  the  formality  of  what  remains.  Remember  to 
what  an  extent,  as  shown  in  preceding  sections,  Ufe,  or  at 
least  the  life  of  the  well-to-do  classes,  is  absorbed  in 
fulfilling  usages — now  in  needless  changes  of  dress,  in 
consulting  dress-makers,  in  discussing  fasliions  with  friends ; 
now  in  buying,  or  producing,  pretty  things  so-named, 
which  are  mostly  in  the  way;  now  in  making  calls,  often 
in  the  hope  that  those  called  on  will  not  be  at  home.* 
When  there  is  added  the  unceasing  trouble  and  large  cost 
entailed  by  parties  yielding  little  satisfaction  and  much 
annoyance,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evils  to  be  combated  are 
/  anything  but  trivial.  Those  who  diligently  conform  to  the 
requirements,  instead  of  being  happy  are  simply  playing 
at  being  happy. 

Two  illustrations  occur  to  me  as  showing  how,  in  social 

*  An  amusing  satire  on  this  system  appeared  some  dozen  years  or  so  ago 
in  7^  Owl,  The  proposal  was  that  there  should  be  established  a  Ladies' 
Exchange  (Clearing-House  it  should  have  been  named)  to  which  their  men- 
servants  should  every  day  severally  take  the  cards  that  were  due  from  them 
to  various  friends,  and  receive  the  cards  owed  them  by  other  friends :  so 
performing  the  mechanical  process  of  distribution  more  economically. 
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life  as  carried  on  according  to  rnle,  the  reality  is  lost  in 
the  show.  One  of  them  wae  foraished  by  a  lady  pnrBniug 
the  ordinary  npper-clasa  routine,  to  whom  I  was  exprees- 
ing  my  aversion  to  the  weariness  of  railway-travelling ; 
and  who  said  Uiat,  contrariwise,  she  always  found  it  a 
great  satisfactioD  to  enter  a  train  at  Paris  on  the  way  to 
Algiers  (where  they  had  a  residence),  and  to  feel  that  for 
many  honrs  she  would  he  free  from  her  wearisome  occu- 
pations— no  parties,  no  calls,  no  letters.  The  other  was 
furnished  by  the  testimony  of  some  who  have  contrasted 
^0  trammeled  life  in  England  with  an  nntrammcled  colo- 
nial life.  The  early  emigrants  to  New  Zealand  belonged 
to  a  more  cultivated  class  than  colonists  generally  do,  and 
carried  with  them  those  observances  of  civilized  life  which 
originate  in  good  feeling,  while  leaving  behind  those  which 
are  merely  conventional.  After  experiencing  for  years  the 
resulting  pleasures,  some  who  came  back  to  England  were 
so  di^;uBted  by  the  artificiality  of  its  ways,  that  they  re- 
turned to  New  Zealand.  Two  only  of  these  colonists  have 
I  known,  and  both  decided  to  end  their  days  there. 

Far  from  being  true,  then,  is  the  belief  that  the  rationali- 
zation of  social  observances  is  relatively  unimportant  It 
may  be  doubted  whetlier,  as  measured  by  the  effects  on  hap- 
piness, it  is  not  an  end  more  important  than  any  otlier.  The 
simplification  of  appliances  and  usages,  with  resulting  de- 
crease of  the  friction  of  life,  a  well-wisher  to  his  species  will 
nnceasingly  strive  for.  Social  beneficence  here  finds  an  ob- 
ject to  bo  kept  ever  in  view. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

POLITICAL   BENEFICENCE. 

§  466.  The  injunction  ascribed  to  CLarlee  I — "  Touch 
no  State  matters,"  was  one  appropriately  enough  promul- 
gated hy  a  king;  for  a  king  naturally  likes  to  have  his 
own  way.  Ready  conformity  to  the  injunction,  however, 
on  the  part  of  subjects,  docs  not  appear  so  natural ;  and 
yet  throughout  the  past  it  has  been  general,  and  is  not 
uncommon  even  now.  Tliere  are  many  who,  though  they 
probably  never  heard  of  tliia  rule  of  King  Charles,  uncon- 
Bcioosly  subordinate  themselves  to  it,  and  seem  to  take  a 
pride  in  their  subordination.  "I  never  meddle  in  polities," 
yon  may  hear  a  tradesman  say ;  and  he  says  it  in  a  way 
implying  that  he  thinks  the  abstention  creditable. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  times — bad  times — to  whicli 
tliis  mental  attitude  was  tit.  In  days  of  exclusive  mili- 
tancy, when  slavish  submission  was  conducive  to  efficiency 
in  war,  individuality  of  thought  and  action  were  out  of 
place.  But  under  a  political  regime  like  that  into  which 
we  have  grown,  taking  a  share  in  political  hfe  is  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  ;  and  not  to  do  so  is  at  once  short-sighted, 
nngrateful,  and  mean :  short-sighted,  becanee  abstention,  if 
general,  must  bring  decay  of  any  good  institutions  which 
exist ;  ungrateful,  because  to  leave  uncared  for  these 
good  insUtutione  which  patriotic  ancestors  established,  is 
to  ignore   our  indebtedness    to   them ;    mean,  because   to 
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benefit  by  each  institntions  and  devolve  the  mainteiiaiice 
and  improvement  of  them  entirely  upon  others,  implies 
readiness  to  receive  an  advantage  and  give  nothing  in  re- 

For  a  fi-ee  political  organization  to  remain  alive  and 
healthy,  all  its  onits  most  play  their  parts.  K  numbers  of 
them  remain  passive,  the  organization,  in  bo  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  is  dead ;  and,  in  proportion  ae  such  num- 
bers increase,  most  corrupt.  Political  beneficence  includes 
the  duty  of  preventing  this.  Let  as  glance  at  some  of 
the  evils  arising  from  disregard  of  this  dnty,  and  the  bene- 
fits which  greater  regard  of  it  voold  bring,  alike  to  self  and 
to  others. 

§  467.  When  the  system  of  statue  has  passed  into  die 
system  of  contract,  it  becomes  requisite  that  the  system  of 
contract  shall  be  properly  carried  out.  Protection  of  hfe 
and  liberty  being  presupposed,  the  one  requisite  to  a  social 
life  carried  on  by  voluntary  co-oporation,  is  that  agree- 
ments shall  be  fulfilled — that  for  a  given  amount  of  work 
tlie  specified  wages  shall  be  paid ;  that  for  a  definite 
portion  of  a  commodity  tliere  shall  be  handed  over  its 
price  in  money  or  an  equivalent;  that  when  certain 
actions  are  undertaken  on  certain  conditions,  tlie  actions 
shall  be  performed  and  the  conditions  observed.  Wliilo 
criminal  law  has  to  yield  protection  against  direct  aggres- 
sion, civil  law  has  to  yield  protection  against  indirect 
aggression.  And  each  citizen  is,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  responsible  for  tlie  efficient  performance  of  these 
functions. 

Unfortunately  at  present  each  citizen  has  little  or  no 
consciousness  of  any  such  responsibility.  If  he  feels  called 
on  to  take  any  sliare  in  political  life,  it  is  a  share  in 
electioneering,  or  a  sliare  in  some  agitation  for  shortening 
hours,  or  diminishing  tlie  number  of  licenses,  or  empower- 
ing municipal  bodies  to  buy  up  waterworks,  make  tram- 
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wa;B,  &ic  As  to  munteoaQce  of  the  pritnary  conditioD  to  a 
healthy  social  hfe— that  each  citizen  shall  have  the  entire 
henefit  his  actions  bring  while  he  shall  not  he  allowed  to 
impose  on  others  any  evils  his  actions  bring,  and  that  to 
achieve  these  ends  each  shall  be  compelled  to  do  alt  he 
has  nndertaken  to  do,  and  be  entitled  to  receive  all  he 
bargained  to  receive — as  to  these  essential  things,  the 
ordinary  citizen  thinks  little  or  nothing  about  them.  He 
thinks  only  of  superficial  questions  and  overlooks  the 
fondamental  question.  He  fotgets  the  folly  of  a  legisla- 
ture which,  generation  after  generation,  docs  nothing  to 
make  it  possible  for  citizens  to  know  what  the  laws  are. 
He  looks  on  vacantly  at  the  absurd  actions  every  year 
committed  by  Lords  and  Conunons  in  heaping  a  number 
of  new  Acts  on  to  the  vast  heap  of  old  Acts :  making  tlio 
confusion  worse  confounded.  And  just  aa  though  it  were 
an  unchangeable  course  of  Nature,  be  stands  idly  by  while, 
in  Law  Courts,  equity  is  defeated  by  technical  error ; 
sums  gained  are  eaten  up  by  sums  lost  in  gaining  them  ; 
poor  suitors  rnin  themselves  in  fighting  rich  suitors  who 
defy  them  by  appeals ;  and  the  great  mass  of  people 
aggressed  upon,  submit  to  injustice  rather  than  mn  the  risk 
of  greater  injustice. 

Political  beneficence  of  the  rational  kind  will  seek  re- 
moval of  these  enormous  evils  more  energetically  than  it 
will  seek  constitutional  changes  or  extensions  of  State- 
management.  For,  in  countless  ways,  the  lives  of  all  are 
vitiated  by  non-fulfilment  of  this  primary  condition  to 
social  co-operation.  Tliey  eat  adulterated  food  and  wear 
clothes  made  of  fabrics  only  partially  genuine ;  all  because 
there  is  no  easy  remedy  for  breach  of  contract  in  selling 
as  one  thing  what  is  in  part  another  thing.  They  pay 
more  for  every  commodity  than  need  be  because,  in 
each  business,  a  certain  average  sum  goes  in  law-czpensca 
which  liave  to  be  met  by  extra  rates  of  profit.  And 
everyone  is  in  danger  of    that  grave  loss  which  results 
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when  one  with  whom  he  has  transnctione  suffers,  perhaps 
to  the  extent  of  bankruptcy,  from  large  dishoneeties  for 
which  there  is  practically  no  redress.     Were  it  not  tliat  ia  ^ 

lost  eases  the  proximate  hides  from  view  tlie  remote,  men 
woold  see  that  in  seeking  a  piire  and  efficient  administr 
tion  of  justice,  they  are  conducing  to  human  happinea 
far  more  than  in  seeking  the  ends  ordinarily  classed  I 
philantiiropic, 

I  §  468.  Probably  all  will  admit  that  political  life  is 
Tiealthy  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  conscientious ;  but  few 
will  admit  that,  as  a  corollary,  political  life  carried  on  by 
party-warfare  is  unhealthy ;  and  that  political  beneficence 
may  fitly  seek  to  mitigate,  and  as  far  as  ])ossible  abolish, 
such  warfare.  It  ia  manifest  to  us  hero  tliat  in  the 
United  States,  where  tlie  advent  of  Democrats  or  K©- 
pnblicans  to  power  is  followed  by  tlie  turning  out  of 
ofiice-holders  of  the  one  kind  and  ptitting  in  thow  of 
the  other,  and  where  botli  ins  and  onta  are  heavily  taxed 
to  provide  funds  for  those  electioneering  campaigns 
which  give  them  or  take  from  them  places  and  incomes 
the  governmental  machinery  is  made  to  work  ill  by 
substitution  of  private  ends  for  public  ends.  But  it  ; 
not  generally  perceived  that  in  England  party-govern- 
ment, with  its  struggles  for  ofiice,  has  vices  wliich  if  less 
are  still  very  great. 

One  of  these  vices,  always  manifest,  is  daily  becoming 
lore  conspicuous — the  dishonesty  of  candidates  who  pro- 
fess what  they  do  not  believe,  and  promiso  to  do  that , 
which  they  know  ought  not  to  be  done:  nil  to 
support  and  to  help  their  political  leaders.  In  simpl 
language  they  try  to  gain  power  by  force  of  falsehood.  1 
And  when,  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  many  of  them  say 
by  their  votes  that  they  think  one  thing,  while  in  fact 
they  think  the  opi>oeite  thing,  what,  in  plain  words, 
em?     Actually   it  has  come  to  tliis,  that  a  ' 
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wliicli,  on  tlic  face  of  it,  is  an  expression  of  belief,  perliape 
on  a  matter  affecting  the  happinesH  of  millions  of  people, 
ceases  to  be  an  expression  of  such  belief ;  and,  : 
merely  implies  tlie  deeire  that  encb  and  each  men 
fill  snch  and  sucb  posts  1 

"But  party-loyalty  DecesEitates  this  sacrifice  of 
convictiona,"  is  tbe  excuse  put  in.  Yes,  party-loyalty 
has  come  to  be  a  fancied  virtue  to  whicb  tbe  real  virtne 
of  veracity  is  sacrificed.  Whence  comes  the  alleged 
virtue  of  party-loyalty  3  In  what  eystem  of  ethics  does 
it  find  a  place  i  It  is  simply  a  dishonest  mode  of  conduct 
disguised  by  a  enphemistic  phrase.  It  is  simply  demerit 
assuming  the  garb  of  merit. 

So  utter  is  the  vitiation  of  sentimenta  and  ideas  pro- 
duced by  tbe  eystem,  that  the  few  who  will  not  conform 
to  it  are  vilified,  and  represented  as  hindering  political 
action.  In  America,  wliero  party-organization  is  more 
developed  than  hero,  whoever  declines  to  surrender  his 
convictions,  and  follow  in  the  mob  which  is  led  by  a 
"  boss "  to  tlie  i>o]1b,  is  labelled  witli  tlie  contemptuous 
name  of  "  Mugwump " ;  and  is  condemned  as  pharisaic 
and  Ba  of  an  unsocial  disposition.  In  "  tlie  land  of 
lilierty  "  it  has  become  a  political  crime  to  act  on  your  own 
judgment.  Itepresentative  government,  rightly  so  calleil, 
has  become  a  sham;  under  tlic  disguise  of  which  tliero 
exists  an  oligarchy  of  ofBce-LoIders,  office-seekers,  and  men 
who  exercise  irresponsible  power. 

So  far  is  party-government  from  being  an  appliance  foT 
carr,ying  out  tbe  national  will,  it  continually  becomes  an 
appliance  for  over-riding  the  national  will.  A  ministry 
raised  to  power  by  electors  many  of  whom  have  lieen 
misled  by  promises  never  to  be  fulfilled,  represent*, 
perhaps,  the  predominant  opinion  of  tbe  nation  on  some 
leading  question.  Once  in  ofiice,  the  chiefs  of  tbe  party, 
backed  by  a  compact  majority,  can  for  years  do  with  a 
hand  many  things  they  were  never  comintssioned 
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By  the  aid  of  enbrniBsiye  supporters  prompted  by  "  party- 
loyalty,"  a  small  knot  of  men,  headed  by  one  of  great  infla- 
eiice,  enacte  this  or  that  law,  wliich,  were  it  pnt  to  apUfntciU, 
would  be  decisively  rejected.  Thus,  in  s  second  way  too, 
party-goyemment  defeats  representstiTe  gorcmmeDt.  A 
single  man  witli  his  troop  of  obedient  servants  can  for  some 
time  impose  his  will  on  ^e  nation,  jnst  aa  he  might  do  were 
he  a  despotic  kin;;. 

"  Bnt  how  can  public  life  be  carried  on  in  any  other 
way ! "  This  question  is  thought  to  embody  an  unanswer- 
able defence  of  party-government  Says  an  American, 
whose  advocacy  of  the  system  I  have  just  been  reading — 
"  Every  public  meaeare  must  have  one  party  in  its  favour 
and  another  against  it.  There  never  can  be  more  than 
two  parties  oa  living,  practical  issues."  Here  the  fallacy 
is  transparent.  The  argument  implies  that  a  party  has 
never  more  than  one  question  to  decide.  It  assumes  that 
those  who  agree  with  its  leaders  on  some  issue  which 
brought  them  into  office,  will  agree  with  its  leaders  on 
all  other  issues  which  may  arise  during  their  term  of 
office — an  absurd  assumption.  But  a  further  question  is 
put — "  How  is  a  ministry  to  retain  office  unless  its  opinion 
subordinates  the  individual  opinions  of  its  supporters  % 
and  what  must  happen  if  ministries  are  perpetually 
thrown  out  by  the  votes  of  recalcitrant  members  of  their 
parties } "  Here  we  have  one  among  countless  illustra- 
tions of  the  errors  caused  by  assuming  one  thing  changed 
while  other  things  remain  unchanged.  If  politicians 
were  conscientious ;  if,  as  a  result,  no  one  would  vote 
for  a  thing  which  ho  did  not  believe  good ;  and  if,  con- 
sequently, the  body  of  representatives  fell,  as  it  must  do, 
not  into  two  large  parties  but  into  a  number  of  small 
parties  and  independent  members,  no  ministry  could  count 
upon  anything  like  a  constant  majority.  What  would 
happen  ?  A  ministry  would  no  longer  be  required  to 
resign  when  in  a  minority;  but  would  simply  accept  tlie 
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lesson  which  a  division  g&ve  it.  It  wonld  not,  as  now, 
be  for  a  time  the  master  of  the  House,  but  would  be 
always  the  servant  of  the  House  :  not  dictating  a  policj 
to  it,  but  accepting  that  which  was  found  to  be  its  poHcy. 
Hence  no  measure  conld  be  carried  unless  it  obtained  the 
siucere  support  of  the  average  of  its  many  parties,  and 
was  thereby  proved  to  be  most  likely  in  accordance  with 
the  national  will.  If,  as  may  be  contended,  this  wonld 
lead  to  great  delay  in  the  passing  of  measures,  the  reply 
is — So  much  the  better.  Political  changes  should  never  be 
made  save  after  overcoming  great  resistances. 

But  apart  from  these  considerations,  the  ethical  dictum 
is  clear.  There  are  lies  told  by  actions  as  well  as  lies  told 
by  words,  and  ethics  gives  no  more  countenance  to  tlie  one 
than  to  the  other.  As  originating  from  ultimate  laws  of 
right  conduct,  beneficence  and  veracity  must  go  together; 
and  political  beneficence  will  be  shown  by  insisting  on  po- 
litical veracity. 

§  469.  Among  the  tasks  enjoined  by  political  benefi- 
cence are  not  only  such  general  ones  as  enforcement  of 
equitable  laws  made  known  to  all,  and  sincerity  of  political 
conduct,  but  there  is  also  the  maintenance  of  pnre  and 
efficient  administration. 

Manifestly  included  in  this  task  is  tlie  choice  of  good 
representatives,  general  and  local.  Though  there  is  some 
perception  of  the  need  for  deliberate  effort  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  perception  is  an  unenlightened  one.  There 
is  no  adequate  consciousness  of  the  share  of  duty  which 
each  elector  has,  not  simply  in  giving  his  vote,  but  also 
in  seeing  that  a  good  choice  shall  be  made  possible  by  a 
preceding  good  naming  of  candidates.  At  present,  while 
there  is  a  carefully-devised  machinery  for  choosing  among 
nominated  men,  there  is  only  a  hole-and-corner  machinery 
for  deciding  what  men  shall  be  nominated  :  this  last 
function  being  really  more  important  than  the  first     For 
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little  use   to  have  tJje   overt   power  of  decidiq 
fbetwecn  A  and  B,  when   £ocret  powers   have   picked 
;  an  A  and  a  B  who  are  both  nndeairable. 
preseut  tlie  local  caucus  of  each  party,  more  or  less  ui 
direction   of   a   central   caucus   in   London,   over-rides  i 
Trills  of  electors  by  forcing  them  to  say  which  of  two  o 
more  tliey  will  have ;   often  leaving  tlieni  practically  to  eay 
irbich  they  dislike  least.     Under  this  Bystem  there  is  very 
Kittle  regard  for  true  fitness  in  a  representative.    Has  1 
xa  a  large  local  benefactor  J     Does  he   bind   himself  1 
mpport  the  head  of  the  party  i    Is  he  in  favour  of  tliis  a 
"lat   pet  scheme*     Cau  he  bring  to  bear  family-influenc( 
r  command  votes  by  popularity  of  manner!     These,  and 
bnch    as    these,   arc    the    questions    which    determine    his 
■fielection  by  the  cauciis,  and  therefore  his  selection  by  the 
constituency.     Whether   he  has  wide  political  knowledge; 
whether  he  has  much  administrative  experience ;   whetlier 
he   is    far-seeing ;    whether   ho  is   conscientious  and   inde- 
pendent ;   whetlier   he   will  promise   notliing    that   he  does 
not   approve,  or  does  not  feel  himself  able  to  perform — 
these  are  questions    scarcely  asked.     Of    course   the   gen- 
eral result  is  a  Honee  of   Commons  made  up  of   political 
incapables,   popularity-hunters,   and   time-servers,   who,   be- 
■lieving  in  common  with  their  constitneuts   that  a  socieM 
I  not   a  growth  but  a  manufacture,  carry  on  their  !egi 
[fttive  work  under  tlio  profound  delusion  that  things  < 
!  effectually  arranged  this  way  or  that  way  at  will;  i 
1  pursuit  of  their  party  and  personal  ends,  do  not  inqnir 
iriiat   may    ha   the    nitimate  effects   of    their    tempora 
apedients.     Of  course,  ]>olitical  benettcence  dictates  str 
louB  exertions  against  this  system ;   and  enjoins  the  diid 
[of  seeking  some  way  in  which  constituents  may  aeqoiv 
tL  real  instead  of  a  nominal  choice,  and  bo  led  to  chooi 
men  who  nill  bo  fit  law-makers  instead   of   fit  tools  i 
jttrly. 

Those  on  whom  devolves  the  choice  of  men  foi 
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councils,  municipal  bodies,  ves tries,  and  the  like,  are 
sparred  into  activity  by  their  leaders  when  members  of 
each  bodies  are  to  be  elected ;  but,  forthwith  lapsing 
into  their  nsoal  qaiescence,  most  of  them  give  smaJl  at- 
tentioa  to  the  doings  of  these  bodies,  or  if  they  are  made 
aware  of  inefficiency  and  corruption,  are  not  prompted 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty  to  seek  remedies.  A  ^op- 
keeper  does  not  like  to  move  because  some  of  his  ctib- 
tomers,  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  misdoings 
he  perceives,  may  be  offended.  Among  a  doctor's  pa- 
tients there  are  probably  a  few  who,  if  not  implicated 
with  those  whose  carelessness  or  incapacity  needs  ex- 
posing, are  on  friendly  terms  with  them ;  and  he  does  not 
feel  called  upon  to  risk  alienation  of  such.  Even  a  man 
of  means,  whose  pecuniary  interests  will  not  be  endan- 
gered by  any  course  he  may  take,  hesitates  lest  he  should 
make  himself  unpopular.  He  knows  that  enmities  will 
be  generated  and  no  compensating  friendships  formed. 
And  then  there  are  many  who,  if  not  deterred  by,  motives 
above  indicated,  do  not  see  why  they  should  give  them- 
selves trouble  for  no  personal  benefit.  Abuses  are  conse- 
quently allowed  to  rise  and  grow. 

Thus  is  it  very  generally  with  administrations.  There 
is  no  conception  that  political  beneficence  requires  of 
each  man  that  he  sliall  take  his  share  in  seeing  that 
political  machinery,  general  and  local,  does  its  work 
properly.* 

§  4T0.  "  The  price  of  liberty  is  etciiial  vigilance,"  said 
one    of    the    early    American    statesmen ;     and    eternal 

*  Let  me  hero  emphasize  my  meaning  by  giving  fto  instance  of  mal- 
administration which  daily  comes  under  the  ej'cB  of  milhonE  of  people 
inhabiting  London.  I  refer  to  the  persistently-bad  state  of  the  macadam- 
ized roods.  What  is  tho  canse  t  After  raia  anyone  who  looks  may  seeL 
Oenemlly,  if  not  always,  each  elevated  portion  of  the  anrface  haa  at  its 
highest  point  a  piece  of  broken  stone  larger  than  the  average  of  the  piecea 
torming  the  road— tvice  or  thrice  as  large.    Each  of  these  large  pieces. 
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Tigilance  is  also  tlie  price  of  well-workiiig  iiistitntions. 
In  proportion  as  Lnman  nature  is  defective,  the  organ- 
izations  formed  ont  of  human  beings  must  be  defective 
too.  And  they  will  become  far  more  defective  than  tJiey 
wonld  else  be,  if  there  are  not  constant  detections  of 
their  defects  and  constant  efEorts  to  prevent  increase  of 
them. 

Hence  a  proper  sense  of  public  duty  will  prompt 
endeavonrs  to  stop  abnses  tlie  moment  thej  become 
visible,  without  waiting  for  them  to  become  serious.  The 
misdoings  wMch,  in  course  of  time,  make  useless  or  mis- 
chievous this  or  that  administration,  begin  with  trivial 
derelictious  of  daty,  which  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  protest  against.  Each  increment  of  mischief,  similarly 
small,  is  passed  over  as  unimportant;  until  at  length  tlie 
evil  is  found  to  have  grown  great  and  perhaps  incurable. 

npported  by  sevenl  pieces  below,  haa  more  power  of  reaiBting  the  impacU 
of  carriage- wheels  than  the  eiDBller  pieces  Around,  and  becomes  relatiTel; 
prominenL  Everj  carriage-wheel,  when  passing  with  speed  over  a  promi- 
nent point,  is  jolted  upwards,  and  inEtantly  afterwards  comes  Aam  with  a 
blow  upon  the  socceeding  part  of  the  surface.  Bj  repetition  of  thete  blows 
a  hollow  is  formed.  More  than  this  happens.  In  rainy  weather  each  hollow 
becomes  filled  with  water,  which  makes  it  softer  than  the  prominent  parts 
and  more  apt  to  yield.  Hence  a  surface  fnll  of  amal!  hills  and  holes.  The 
erils  caused  are  various.  Continuous  shakings,  uncomfortable  to  thestrong 
and  to  the  weak  Tcry  injurious, hare  to  be  borne  by  hundredsof  thousands 
of  people  in  omnibuses,  eabs,  and  cairieges ;  vehicles  wear  out  faster  than 
they  should  do;  borscs  are  over-taied,  and  have  to  be  replaced  by  others 
sooner  than  would  else  be  needful.  And  then  the  roads  themselves  wear 
out  rapidly.  How  docs  all  this  happen!  Simply  because  the  road-con- 
tractor profits  by  evading  the  regulation  respecting  the  size  of  broken 
stones.  And  as  the  steam-roller,  of  late  years  introduced.  Battens  down 
large  ond  small  to  an  even  surface,  the  surveyor  passes  the  work  as  all 
right  Why  does  he  do  this  T  Well,  contractors  are  frequently  rich  men ; 
and  the  salaries  of  surveyors  are  not  very  high. 

Here  then  is  an  example  of  a  conspicuous  evil  concerning  which  com- 
plaint seems  useless.  If  you  name  it  to  a  county-councillor  the  reply  is 
that  the  council  has  no  power  In  the  matter ;  and  you  get  no  satisfaction  if 
you  mention  it  to  a  vestryman.  Among  the  many  men  who  are  in  power, 
and  the  multitudes  of  men  who  ought  to  see  that  those  in  power  do  their 
duty,  there  are  nono  who  take  a  step  towards  remedying  this  great  abuse. 
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A  good  illnBtration  of  the  way  in  wtiich  ultimate  disaBtera 
result  from  the  disregard  of  trifling  imperfectionB,  has  often 
Btmck  me  when  watching  the  emptying  of  a  canal  lock. 
Here  and  there  in  the  wall,  aa  the  water  descends,  may 
be  obserred  a  small  jet  issuing  from  a  crevice — &  crevice 
through  which  tlie  water  enters  again  when  the  lock  is 
re-filled,  and  from  which  there  again  issues  a  jet  when 
the  water  again  falls.  In  an  old  and  neglected  lock,  not 
only  are  these  jets  numerous  but  some  have  become  very 
large.  At  every  use  of  the  lock,  a  cavity  which  has  been 
gradually  formed  behind  each  of  these,  is  charged  and  dis- 
charges itself ;  and  the  larger  it  becomes  the  more  rapidly 
does  the  powerful  in-going  and  out-going  stream  increase 
it  and  its  channel.  Eventually,  if  nothing  is  done,  the 
joints  of  the  stone-work  are  so  much  eaten  away,  and  the 
back  of  the  wall  so  mnch  hollowed,  that  one  or  other  part 
collapses.  In  an  analogous  way  the  inBigniiicant  abuses  in 
an  institution,  wliieh  are  initiated  by  carelessness  or  self- 
interest,  and  tolerated  by  indifference,  or  what  seems  good- 
nature, increases  little  by  little  until  the  whole  structure 
becomes  worthless  or  injurious. 

The  "  eternal  vigilance "  required  to  maintain  not  only 
liberty  but  purity,  should  have  for  its  guide  a  principle 
just  opposite  to  the  principle  commonly  followed.  Most 
men,  alike  in  public  affairs  and  private  business-affairs, 
assume  that  things  are  going  right  until  it  is  proved  tliey 
are  going  wrong;  whereas  their  assumption  should  be  that 
things  are  going  wrong  nntil  it  is  proved  they  are  going 
right.  Though  in  churches  tliey  continually  hear  asserted 
the  ingrained  wickedness  of  men,  and  though  in  every 
day's  newspaper  they  find  exposed  various  dishonesties  and 
deceptions,  not  of  simple  kinds  only  but  of  those  complex 
kinds  which  bubble-companies  and  swindling  syndicates 
practise ;  yet  they  seem  to  tliink  that  in  the  transactions  of 
any  political  or  social  organization  they  are  concerned 
with,  there  are,  and  will  be,  no  corruptions.    Though  every 
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receipt  the;  take  ie  a  precaution  against  diehone&t;,  thougli 
every  law-deed  nmkee  many  provieioDB  to  prevent  breaches 
of  noderstaDding,  and  though  every  Act  of  Parliament  is 
fall  of  clanses  implying  the  belief  tliat  some  will  do  wrong 
if  there  are  any  openings  left  for  them  to  do  wrong, 
people  ai^ne  that  onlesa  evidence  has  raised  it,  there 
should  be  no  enspicion  respecting  the  doings  of  incorpo- 
rated bodies  or  official  organizations ;  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  daily  proofs  that  bank-failnres  and  company- 
disasten  arise  from  ill-grounded  beliefs  in  the  conscien- 
donsness  of  all  concerned,  and  the  lack  of  checks  against 
possible  roguery.* 

Political  beneficence,  then,  prompting  this  "  eternal 
vigilance,"  will,  I  say,  be  ever  ready  to  detect  possible 
modes  of  corruption ;  ever  ready  to  resist  insignificant 
usurpations  of  power ;  ever  prepared  to  challenge  trans- 
actions which  in  the  smallest  ways  deviate  from  the  proper 
order ;  and  ever  ready  to  bear  the  odium  consequent  on 
taking  such  courses. 

*  At  the  moment  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  abundant 
wunings  an  furnished  to  those  nho  can  recognize  the  lesson  the;  teach. 
Besides  minor  caaes,  there  »re  now  siroultaneonslj  reported  in  the  papers, 
proceedings  concerning  the  Liberator  Building  Society,  the  London  and 
General  Bank,  Limited,  the  Hansard  Union,  Limited,  Ilobbs  &  Co., 
Limited,  Barker  &  Co.'s  Bank ;  in  Italy  the  Banca  Roroana,  and  iu 
France  the  gigantic  Panama  scandals,  implicating  directoni,  legislators, 
and  even  ministers.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  have  to-morrow  new  schemes, 
which  people  will  suppose  are  going  right  till  some  catastrophe  proves 
(he;  have  been  going  wrong. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BENSnCKNOB   AT    LABOE. 

§  471.  Most  readers  liave  been  surprised  by  much  wliicli 
has,  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  especially  the  later 
ones,  been  included  under  tlie  head  of  beneficence.  Only 
special  parts  of  eocial  and  political  conduct  are  usually 
tlionght  of  as  having  ethical  aspects ;  ^rhereas  here  most 
parts  of  them  have  been  dealt  with  as  having  Boch 
aspects.  But  the  reader  who  bears  in  mind  the  doctrine 
laid  down  at  the  outset  and  recently  re-cnunciated,  that 
all  conduct  which  in  an  indirect,  if  not  in  a  direct  way, 
conduces  to  happiness  or  misery,  is  therefore  to  be  judged 
as  right  or  wrong,  will  see  that  the  various  topics  touched 
npon  could  not  rightly  be  omitted.  After  the  conduct 
which  is  of  individual  concern  only,  and  afFects  others  in 
but  remote  ways,  if  at  all ;  and  after  the  conduct  com- 
prehended under  the  bead  of  Justice,  which  sets  forth  re- 
straints on  individual  life  imposed  by  social  life;  nearly 
all  tlie  remainder  of  conduct  becomes  the  subject-matter  of 
Beneficence,  negative  or  positive.  For  nearly  all  this  re- 
mainder of  conduct  pleasurably  or  painfully  affects  others 
from  hour  to  hour. 

After  thus  conceiving  the  sphere  of  beneficence,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  even  more  has  to  be  included 
than    has  yet    been    included.      Large    space  would    be 
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reqaired  to  treat  in  detail  tlie  iucentives  and  restraints 
which  should  gnide  behavionr  to  those  aroond.  There 
are  words  and  tones  and  facial  expressions  which  through- 
ont  daily  interconrse  continually  excite  disagreeable 
emotions,  and  others  which  excite  agreeable  emotions; 
end  the  amounts  of  happiness  or  of  misery  created  by 
them,  often  far  exceed  the  amounts  created  by  maleficent 
or  beneficent  actions  of  conspicuons  kinds.  !Rot,  indeed, 
that  agrceableness  or  disagreeableness  o£  behaviour  ia  to 
be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  benefi- 
cent promptings.  The  presence  or  absence  of  a  desire  for 
approbation  is  commonly  a  chief  cause.  But  the  sweet- 
ness of  manner  which  springs  from  sympathy,  is  in  most 
cases  easily  distinguishable.  Acted  goodness  of  feeling 
rarely  prodaces  the  same  effect  as  real  goodness  of 
feeling. 

Though  beneficence  of  other  kinds  may  be  produced  by 
general  sense  of  duty,  by  desire  to  establish  right  human 
relations,  by  a  high  ideal  of  conduct,  this  kind  of  benefi- 
cence can  be  produced  only  by  active  fellow-feeling.  In 
a  few  finely-constituted  natures,  this  fellow-feeling  is  domi- 
nant, and  spontaneously  shows  itself :  beneficence  has  in 
so  far  become  with  them  organic.  Everyone  feels  the 
better  for  their  presence.  They  are  natural  centres  of 
happiness.  Those  of  inferior  natures,  forming  the  immense 
majority,  can  here  fulfil  the  dictates  of  beneficence  only 
in  so  far  as  they  can  subordinate  themselves  to  an  ideal 
of  behaviour ;  and  even  then  in  but  a  partial  way.  Occa- 
sionally, it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  recognize  in  time 
some  nascent  manifestation  of  uoamiable  feeling  and  check 
it,  or  to  perceive  with  sufficient  quickness  an  opportunity  of 
showing  sympathy,  and  even  of  aronsing  it  by  a  quick  im- 
agination of  the  circumstances.  By  keeping  in  mind  the 
requirements  of  beneficence,  some  small  amount  of  self-dis- 
cipline may  thus  be  achieved. 

Beyond  the  beneficent   regulation  of    condnct  towards 
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members  of  tlie  family  and  towards  friends,  there  is  tbe 
beneficent  regulation  of  conduct  towards  those  who  oc- 
cupy poeitions  of  subordination,  or  of  lower  social  siatiu. 
A  large  sphere  for  the  anodyne  influence  of  sympatiiy 
is  here  opened.  From  the  militant  regime,  with  its  ^wla- 
ated  ranks  and  obedience  coercively  maintained,  there  have 
descended  those  modes  of  behaviour  which  continually 
recall  the  relations  9f  superior  and  inferior.  Pervading 
social  life  they  influence  all  in  ways  difficult  to  resist 
Though,  among  the  better-natured  on  the  one  side,  there 
is  a  dislike  to  usages  which  make  others  feel  their  in- 
feriority, and  though  the  more  independent  on  the  other 
side,  vaguely  resent  such  usages;  yet  it  seems  impossible 
to  change  forthwith  the  established  manners,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  unbeneficent  emotions  accompanying  them. 
Doubtless,  along  with  the  substitution  of  the  system  of  con- 
tract for  the  system  of  siatv-s,  there  has  been  a  relaxation 
of  those  customs  which  remind  men  of  their  respective 
grades.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  in  modem  days  a  true 
geutleman  is  described  as  aiming  to  make  those  who  rank 
below  him  in  the  social  scale,  at  ease  in  his  presence : 
seeking,  not  to  emphasize  any  distinction  between  himself 
and  them,  but  rather  to  obliterate  the  cousciousness  of  the 
distinction. 

As  regulating  such  intercourse,  beneficence  has  the  func- 
tion of  increasing  the  happiness  of  the  less  fortunate  by 
raising  them  for  the  time  being  to  the  level  of  the  more 
fortunate,  and  making  them  as  much  as  possible  forget  the 
difference  in  position  or  in  means. 

§  472.  The  foregoing  paragraphs  will  probably  raise  in 
many  minds  a  silent  protest,  several  times  before  raised, 
against  the  tacit  acceptance  of  a  social  system  which  they 
reprobate.  Impatient  with  the  multitudinous  evils  which 
humanity  at  present  suffers,  and  ascribing  these  to  the 
existing   organization    of    society,  they   reject  indignantly 
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all  condnsions  wliich  take  for  granted  that  this  orgsDization 
ia  to  contiaae.     Let  Q8  bear  what  they  say. 

"  YoDF  coDception  of  beneficence  is  a  radically  nnbe- 
neficent  one.  Your  remarks  abont  restraints  on  free 
competition,  and  on  free  contract,  imply  the  belief  that  all 
men  are  hereafter,  as  now,  to  fight  for  individnal  gain. 
Services  rendered  by  the  ill-off  to  the  well-off  are  taken 
for  granted  in  yonr  remarks  about  restraints  on  blame. 
The  varions  modes  of  administering  charity,  condemned  or 
approved  by  yon,  assume  that  in  the  future  there  must  be 
rich  and  poor  as  at  present.  And  some  of  the  imme- 
diately foregoing  exhortations  concerning  behaviour,  pre- 
suppose the  continued  existence  of  superior  and  inferior 
cUsses.  But  those  who  have  emancipated  themselves 
from  beliefs  imposed  by  the  past,  see  tliat  all  sncii  relations 
of  men  to  one  another  are  bad  and  must  be  clianged.  A 
true  ethics  —  a  true  beneficence  —  cannot  recognize  any 
such  inequalities  as  those  you  take  for  granted.  If  ethical 
injunctions  are  to  be  carried  out,  then  all  social  arrange- 
ments of  the  kinds  we  now  know  must  be  abolished,  and 
replaced  by  social  arrangements  in  which  there  are 
neither  caste-differences  nor  differences  of  means.  And, 
under  the  implied  system,  large  parts  of  tlie  actions  yon  have 
classed  as  beneficent  will  have  no  place.  They  will  be  ex- 
cluded as  needless  or  impossible." 

Unquestionably  there  is  an  a  priori  warrant  for  this 
protest.  A  society  iu  whicli  there  are  marked  closs-dis- 
tiuctions  cannot  fulfil  the  conditions  under  which  only 
the  fullest  happiness  can  be  achieved.  Though  it  is  not 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  all  the  units  shall  be 
equal  in  respect  of  their  endowments  (a  dreadful  state, 
could  it  be  reached),  yet  it  is  possible  that  there  may  be 
reached  such  kind  of  equality  as  results  from  an  approxi- 
mately even  distribution  of  different  kinds  of  powers — 
those  who  are  inferior  in  some  respects  being  superior 
in  others :  so  producing  infinite  variety  with  a  general  uni- 
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formity,  and  bo  excluding  gradations  of  social  position. 
Some  such  type  of  baman  nature,  aud  coaEeqaent  wcial 
tjpe,  are  contemplated  by  absolute  ethics. 

But  it  is  forgotten  that  during  the  stages  through  which 
men  and  society  are  slowly  passing,  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
with  relative  ethics  and  not  with  absolute  ethics.  The  dic- 
tates of  absolute  ethics  being  kepE  before  ns  as  the  ideal,  we 
have  little  by  httle  to  mould  the  real  into  conformity  with 
them,  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  things  permits.  Sudden  trans- 
formation being  imposaible,  sudden  fulfilment  of  the  highest 
ethical  requirements  is  unpossible. 

g  473.  Those  who,  not  content  with  that  progress 
through  small  modifications  which  is  alone  permanent,  hope 
to  reach  by  immediate  re-organization  a  high  social  state, 
practically  assume  that  the  human  mind  can  forthwith  have 
its  qualities  so  changed  that  its  bad  products  will  be  replaced 
by  good  products.  Old  beliefs  in  the  wonders  to  be  worked 
by  a  beneficent  fairy,  were  not  more  baseless  than  are  these 
new  beliefs  iu  the  wonders  to  be  worked  by  a  revolutionized 
social  system, 

A  world  which,  from  the  far  east  of  Bussia  to  the  far 
west  of  California  and  from  Dunedin  in  the  North  to 
Dunedin  at  the  Antipodes,  daily  witnesses  deeds  of 
violence,  from  the  conquests  of  one  people  by  another  to 
the  aggreseions  of  man  on  man,  will  not  easily  find  place 
for  a  social  order  implying  fraternal  regard  of  each  for 
each.  A  nature  which  generates  international  hatreds 
and  intense  desires  for  revenge — -which  breeds  duelliBts 
and  a  contempt  for  those  who  do  not  seek  to  wipe  ont 
a  slight  by  a  death,  is  not  a  nature  out  of  which  har- 
monious communities  can  be  moulded.  Men  who  rash 
in  crowds  to  witness  the  'brutalities  of  football-matches, 
who  roar  out  ferocious  suggestions  to  the  players,  and 
mob  the  umpires  who  do  not  please  them,  so  that  police 
protection    is    required,    are    not    men    who    will     show 
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careful  coDsideration  of  one  another's  claims  when  they 
have  agreed  to  work  together  for  the  commoa  good.  Not 
hj  anj  ingenuitj  can  there  be  framed  well-working  in- 
BtitQtions  for  people  who  shoot  those  who  will  not  enter 
the  political  combinations  thej  form,  who  mntllate  and 
torture  the  cattle  of  dissentieuts,  who  employ  emissaries  to 
blow  up  unconcerned  persons  and  cause  a  panic,  and  who 
then,  when  the  wretches  have  been  convicted,  are  indignant 
that  they  are  not  released.  Only  to  a  wild  imagina- 
tion will  it  seem  possible  that  a  social  regime  higher  than 
the  present,  can  be  maintained  by  men  who,  as  railway 
employ^  wreck  and  bum  the  rolling-stock  of  companies 
which  will  not  jrield  to  their  demands — men  who,  aa  iron- 
workers, salute  with  bullets  those  who  come  to  take  the 
wages  they  refuse,  try  by  dynamite  to  destroy  them 
along  with  the  houses  they  inhabit  and  seek  to  poison  them 
wholesale — men  who,  aa  miners,  carry  on  a  local  civil  war  to 
prevent  a  competition  they  do  not  like.  Strange,  indeed,  is 
the  expectation  that  those  who,  unscrupulous  as  to  means, 
selfishly  strive  to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  their  labour 
and  to  give  as  little  labour  as  possible,  will  suddenly  become 
so  unselfish  tiiat  tlie  superior  among  tliem  will  refrain  from 
using  their  superiority  lest  tliey  should  disadvantage  the 
inferior  I 

Witliout  having  recourse  to  such  extreme  illustrations, 
we  may  see,  on  contemplating  a  widely-diffused  habit, 
how  absurd  is  the  belief  that  egoistic  conduct  may  forth- 
with be  dianged  into  altmistic  conduct.  Here,  through- 
out tlie  whole  community,  from  the  halls  of  nobles  and 
the  clubs  frequented  by  the  upper  ten  thousand,  down 
through  the  treding  classes,  their  sons  and  daughters,  and 
even  to  the  denizens  of  kitchens  and  the  boys  in  tho 
street,  we  find  gambling  and  betting ;  the  universal  trait 
of  which  is  tiiat  each  wishes  to  gain  by  his  neighbonr's 
loss.  And  now  wo  are  told  that  under  a  new  social  sys- 
tem, all  those  who  have  greater  ability  will  submit  to  loss 
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that  those  wlto  have  lees  ability  may  gain  1  Without  any 
transformation  of  men's  characters,  bat  merely  by  trans- 
forming social  arrangements,  it  is  hoped  to  get  the  efiEects  of 
goodness  without  the  goodness  I 

§  474.  While  the  majority  believe  that  human  natnre  is 
unchangeable,  there  are  some  who  believe  that  it  may 
rapidly  be  changed.  Bodi  beliefs  are  wrong.  Great  alter- 
ations may  be  wrought,  but  only  in  course  of  multitu- 
dinous generations:  the  small  alterations,  such  as  those 
which  distingnish  nation  from  nation,  taking  centuries, 
and  the  great  alterations,  moulding  an  egoistic  natnre  into 
an  altmistic  one,  taking  eras.  Nothing  but  a  prolonged 
discipline  of  social  life — obtainment  of  good  by  submission 
to  social  requirements,  and  suffering  of  evil  from  disregard 
of  them — can  efEect  the  change. 

This  would  scarcely  need  saying  were  it  not  that  the 
education  received  by  the  upper  classes,  and  now  diligently 
forced  by  them  on  the  lower,  leaves  all  with  Nature's  open 
secrets  unlearned.  One  of  these  is  that  there  can  be  no 
social  or  political  actions  but  what  are  determined  by  the 
minds,  separate  or  aggregated,  of  human  beings ;  that  these 
human  beings  can  have  no  mental  procesfies  and  consequent 
activities  which  are  not  parts  of  their  lives,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  their  lives ;  and  that  the  laws  of  their  lives  are  in- 
cluded within  tliose  most  general  laws  to  wliich  life  at  large 
must  conform.  Could  statesmen  and  politicians  and  philan- 
thropists and  schemers  recognize  this  truth,  which  pro- 
foundly concerns  them,  thoy  would  see  that  all  social 
phenomena,  from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present,  and 
onwards  through  the  future,  must  be  concomitants  of  tlie 
re-adaptation  of  mankind  to  its  new  circumstances — the 
change  from  a  nature  which  fitted  men  for  the  wandering 
and  predatory  habits  of  the  savage,  to  a  nature  which  fits 
them  for  the  settled  and  industrial  habits  of  the  civilized. 
They  would  see  tlia|;  this  long  process,  during  which  old 
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aptitudes  and  desires  bare  to  dwindle,  while  new  aptitndes 
and  desires  have  to  be  developed,  is  necessarily  a  pro- 
cess of  continqed  enSering.  It  would  become  manifest 
to  them  that  this  suffering,  caused  by  the  coDStant  orer- 
taxing  of  some  powers  and  denying  to  others  the  ac- 
tivities they  crave,  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  escaped. 
And  they  would  infer,  lastly,  that  to  suspend  the  process 
by  shielding  individuals  and  classes  from  those  stem 
requirements  imposed  by  the  social  state,  must  not  only 
fail  to  prevent  snfFering  but  must  increase  it;  since  the 
loss  of  adaptation  consequent  upon  relaxation  of  the  con- 
ditions, has  eventually  to  be  made  good.  The  re-adaptation 
has  to  be  gone  through  afresli,  and  the  suffering  borne  over 
again. 

Thus,  along  with  those  permanent  functions  of  benefi* 
c«nce  which  will  become  more  dominant  in  an  ultimate 
social  state,  there  must,  for  tlioueands  of  years,  continue 
those  temporary  functions  of  it  proper  to  our  transitional 
state.  After  men's  attempts  to  realize  their  ideals,  and 
reform  society  without  reforming  themselves,  have  ended 
in  disaster,  and,  sobered  by  sufferings,  they  siibmit  them- 
selves afresh  to  the  hard  discipline  which  has  brought  lis 
thus  far,  further  progress  may  be  made.  But  there  must 
be  great  changes  before  this  progress  can  go  on  un- 
impeded. Over  the  greater  part  of  tlie  Earth,  men  have 
ceased  to  devour  one  another,  and  to  receive  honour  in 
proportion  to  their  achievements  in  that  way ;  and  when 
societies  shall  hare  ceased  to  devour  one  anotlier,  and 
cease  to  count  as  glory  their  success  in  doing  this,  the 
humanization  of  tlie  brute  may  become  comparatively 
rapid.  It  is  impossible  that  tliero  can  be  much  advance 
towards  a  reign  of  political  justice  internally,  while  there 
is  maintained  a  reign  of  political  burglary  externally. 
But  when  tlie  antagonism  between  the  ethics  of  amity  and 
the  etliicB  of  enmity  has  come  to  an  end,  there  may  go  on 
without  much  check,  tlie    rise    towards    that    high  state 
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vagnel;  foreebadowed  by  the  distorted  visioDS  of  onr  social 
schemes. 

Meanwhile,  the  ehief  temporsry  fnnction  of  boDeficence 
is  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  accompanying  the  tnuudtion ; 
or  rather,  let  us  say,  to  ward  off  the  saperfinooB  sofferiogs. 
The  miseries  of  re-adaptation  are  necessary ;  bat  there  are 
accompanying  nonecessary  miseries  which  may,  with  nniver- 
6^  advantage,  be  excluded.  The  beneficence  which  simply 
removes  a  pain  must,  considered  apart  from  other  effects,  be 
held  intrinsically  good.  The  beneficence  which  yields  pres- 
ent relief  so  far  as  consists  with  the  individnal's  welfare,  is 
better.  Bnt  the  beneficence  which  takes  into  account  not 
only  the  immediate  and  remote  results  to  the  individoal, 
bat  also  tlie  results  to  posterity  and  to  society  at  large, 
is  best.  For  tliis  is  the  beneficence  which  is  so  dominated 
by  the  sense  of  responsibility,  that  it  consents  to  bear  im- 
mediate sympathetic  pain,  rather  than  be  subject  to  tlie 
consciousness  of  having  helped  to  entail  greater  and 
more  widespread  pains.  The  highest  beneficence  is  that 
which  is  not  only  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  egoistic 
pleasures,  but  is  also  prepared,  if  need  be,  to  sacrifice  altru- 
istic pleasures. 

§  475.  And  here  we  come  again  to  the  conclusion  once 
before  reached,  that  these  self-sacrifices  imposed  by  the 
transitional  state,  gradually  diminishing,  must  eventually 
occupy  but  small  spaces  in  life ;  while  the  emotions  which 
prompted  them,  ceasing  to  be  tiie  mitigators  of  misery, 
will  become  the  multipliers  of  happiness.  For  sympathy, 
which  is  the  root  of  all  altruism,  causes  participation  in 
pleasurable  feelings  as  well  as  in  painful  feelings ;  and  in 
proportion  as  painful  feelings  become  less  prevalent,  par- 
ticipation in  pleasurable  feelings  must  be  its  almost  exclu- 
sive effect. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  §  &3,  quick  and  wido  sym- 
pathies would  intensify   and  multiply   miseries,  did  tiiey 
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exist  during  stages  in  which  the  pains  of  average  lives 
exceeded  the  ple-aearee.  If  the  better-constitnted  and  the 
more  fortnnately  circnnostanced,  were  fully  conscioua  of 
all  which  their  fellow  creatures  have  to  bear,  the  result 
would  be  to  make  them  as  unhappy  as  the  rest,  and  so 
increase  the  total  unhappinese.  Life  would  be  intolerable 
to  the  highly  sympathetic,  could  they  vividly  represent 
to  themBelves  the  tortures  inflicted  on  negroes  by  Arab 
alave-catchers,  the  dreadful  years  passed  by  kidnapped 
Kanakas,  who  are  slaves  under  another  name,  the  daily 
sufferings  of  Hindu  ryots,  half-starved  and  heavily  taxed, 
the  dreary  existence  of  Eussian  peasants,  conscripted,  or 
even  in  Uic  midst  of  famine,  bled  to  support  conscripts. 
Acate  fellow-feeling  would  be  a  curse  to  its  possessors,  did 
it  bring  vividly  before  them  the  states  of  body  and  mind 
experienced  even  by  the  masses  around — the  long  per- 
sistence in  work  under  protesting  sensations,  the  poor 
food  often  insufficient  in  quantity,  the  thin  clothing,  the 
insufficient  fire,  the  scanty  bedding,  the  crying  children, 
the  wife  soured  by  privation  and  the  hasband  occasionally 
bmtalized  by  drink :  all  joined  with  hopelessness — with 
the  consciousness  that  most  of  this  has  to  be  borne 
throughout  the  rest  of  life,  and  much  oi  it  to  be  intensified 
as  old  age  comes  on.  Evidently  the  altruistic  sentiments, 
while  they  serve  in  a  measure  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
accompanying  the  re-adaptation  of  the  race,  are  continually 
repressed  or  seared  by  the  presence  of  this  irremediable 
misery,  and  can  develop  only  in  proportion  as  it  diminishes. 
Slightly  decreased  suffering  may  be  followed  by  slightly  in- 
creased sympathy ;  and  this,  rightly  directed,  may  further 
decrease  the  soffering ;  which,  again,  may  make  more  sym- 
pathy possible ;  and  so  on  jran  jxutu.  But  only  when  the 
amount  of  suffering  has  become  insignificant,  can  fellow- 
feeling  reach  its  full  development. 

When  the  pressure  of  population    lias    been    rendered 
email — proximately  by  prudential  restraints  and  ultimately 
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by  decrease  of  fertility — and  when  long-range  rifles,  big 
guns,  dynamite  shells,  and  other  implements  for  whole- 
sale slaughter  which  Christian  peoples  have  improved  so 
greatly  of  late,  are  to  be  found  only  in  museums ;  sympathy 
will  probably  increase  to  a  degree  which  we  can  now 
scarcely  conceive.  For  the  process  of  evolution  must  in- 
evitably favour  all  changes  of  nature  which  increase  life 
and  augment  happiness :  especially  such  as  do  tliis  at  small 
cost.  Natures  which,  by  the  help  of  a  more  developed 
language  of  emotion,  vocal  and  facial,  are  enabled  to  enter 
so  fully  into  others'  pleasurable  feelings  that  they  can  add 
these  to  their  own,  must  be  natures  capable  of  a  beatitude 
far  greater  than  is  now  possible.  In  such  natures  a  large 
part  of  the  mental  life  must  result  from  participation  in  the 
mental  lives  of  others. 

Thus,  along  with  increasing  re-adaptation,  altruism  will 
become  less  and  less  the  assuager  of  suffering  and  more  and 
more  the  cxalter  of  happiness. 

§  476.  To  most  this  conclusion  will  not  commend  itself : 
dissent  being  in  some  intellectually  prompted  and  in  others 
emotionally  prompted.  The  first  constitute  the  class  of 
men  who,  while  believing  in  organic  evolution,  and  know- 
ing that  many  of  the  multitudinous  transformations  effected 
by  it  are  so  marvellous  as  to  seem  scarcely  credible,  never- 
theless tacitly  assume  that  no  further  transformations  will 
take  place — not  even  such  relatively  small  ones  as  would 
raise  the  higher  types  of  men  to  a  type  fitted  for  harmonious 
social  co-operation.  The  second  constitute  the  much  larger 
class,  to  whom  the  future  of  humanity  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  interest ;  and  who  regard  with  indifference  a  conclu- 
sion which  holds  out  no  promise  of  benefit  to  themselves, 
either  here  or  hereafter. 

But  there  exist  a  few  who  differ  intellectually  from  the 
one  of  these  classes  and  morally  from  the  other.  To  them 
it  seems  not  only  rational  to  believe  in  some  further  evolu- 
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tion,  bnt  irrational  to  doubt  it — irrational  to  suppose  that 
the  canees  which  have  in  the  past  worked  snch  wonderful 
effects,  will  in  the  f  utnre  work  no  effects.  Not  expecting 
that  any  existing  society  will  reach  a  high  organization, 
nor  that  any  of  the  varieties  of  men  now  living  will  become 
fully  adapted  to  social  life,  they  yet  look  forward  through 
nnceaong  changes,  now  progressive  now  retrogressive,  to 
the  evolution  of  a  Hnmanity  adjusted  to  the  requirements 
of  its  life.  And  along  with  tliis  belief  there  arises,  in 
an  increasing  number,  the  desire  to  further  the  develop- 
ment The  anxieties  which  in  many  aow  go  beyond  the 
welfares  of  persond  descendants,  and  include  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  and  its  institutions,  as  well  as,  in  some 
cases,  the  welfares  of  other  nations  and  other  races,  will 
more  and  more  become  an  anxiety  for  human  progress  at 
large. 

Hereafter,  the  highest  ambition  of  the  beneficent  will  bo 
to  have  a  share — even  though  an  ntterly  inappreciable  and 
nnknown  share — in  "  the  making  of  Man."  Experience 
occaBionally  shows  that  there  may  arise  extreme  interest  in 
pursuing  entirely  unselfish  ends ;  and,  as  time  goes  on,  there 
will  be  more  and  more  of  those  whose  nnsclfish  end  will  be 
the  furtlier  evolution  of  Humanity.  While  contemplating 
from  the  heights  of  thooght,  that  far-off  life  of  the  race  never 
to  be  enjoyed  by  them,  but  only  by  a  remote  posterity,  they 
will  feel  a  calm  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  having  aided 
the  advance  towards  it. 
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APPENDIX  A, 
THE  KANTIAN  IDEA  OP  BIGHTS. 

AvoHO  the  tr&cks  of  thoaght  pursued  by  multitudiDons  tninds 
in  the  coarse  of  ages,  nearly  all  niUBt  have  been  entered  upon  if 
not  explored.  Hence  the  probability  is  greatly  against  the  as- 
sumptioQ  of  entire  novelty  in  any  doctrine.  The  remark  is  sug- 
gested by  an  instance  of  such  an  assamption  erroneously  made. 

The  fundamental  principle  enunciated  in  the  chapter  entitled 
"The  Formula  of  Justice,"  ia  one  which  I  set  forth  in  Social 
Statict:  th*  Conditions  eiimtial  to  Human  Happineis  ipeeijied 
and  tht  firtt  of  them  developed,  originally  published  at  the  close 
of  1850.  I  thca  supposed  that  I  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
law  of  equal  freedom  as  being  that  in  which  justice,  as  variously 
exemplified  in  the  concrete,  is  summed  np  in  the  abstract.  I  was 
wrong,  however.  In  the  second  of  two  articles  entitled  "&fr. 
Herbert  Spencer's  Theory  of  Society,"  published  by  Mr.  F,  W. 
Maitland  (now  Downing  Professor  of  Law  at  Cambridge)  in 
Mind,  vol.  viii.  (1883),  pp.  508-9,  it  was  pointed  out  that  Kant 
had  already  enunciated,  in  other  words,  a  similar  doctrine.  Not 
being  able  to  read  the  German  quotations  given  by  Mr.  Maitland, 
1  was  unable  to  test  his  statement  When,  however,  I  again 
took  up  the  subject,  and  reached  the  chapter  on  "  The  Formula 
of  Justice,"  it  became  needful  to  ascertain  definitely  what  were 
Kant's  views.  I  found  them  in  a  recent  translation  (I88T)  by 
Mr.  W.  Hastie,  entitled  The  Pkilotophy  of  Law,  An  £xpontitm 
of  the  Fundamental  Principlet  of  Jvriiprudenee  as  the  Science 
of  Right.  In  this,  at  p.  45,  occurs  the  sentence : — "  Right,  there- 
fore, comprehends  the  whole  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  voluntary  actions  of  any  one  Person  can  be  harmonized 
^in  reaUty  with  the  volnntary  actions  of  every  other  Peison, 
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according  to  a  nniversal  Law  of  Freedom.*'    And  then  there 
follows  this  section : — 

"  UNIVERSAL  PRINCIPLE  OP  RIGHT. 

••  *  Every  Action  is  right  which  in  itself,  or  in  the  maxim  on  which  it 
proceeds,  is  such  that  it  can  co-exist  along  with  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  of 
each  and  all  in  action,  according  to  a  nniversal  Law.' 

**If,  then,  mj  action  or  my  condition  generally  can  co-exiat  with  the 
freedom  of  every  other,  according  to  a  nniversal  Law,  anyone  does  me  a 
wrong  who  hinders  me  in  the  performance  of  this  action,  or  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  condition.  For  such  a  hindrance  or  obstmction  cannot  co-exist 
with  Freedom  according  to  nniversal  Laws. 

**  It  follows  also  that  it  cannot  be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  Bight,  that 
this  nniversal  Principle  of  all  maxims  shall  itself  be  adopted  as  my  maxim, 
that  is,  that  I  shall  make  it  the  maxim  of  my  actions.  For  anyone  may  be 
free,  although  his  Freedom  is  entirely  indifferent  to  me,  or  even  if  I  wished 
in  my  heart  to  infringe  it,  so  long  as  I  do  not  actually  violate  that  freedom 
by  my  external  a4:tion.  Ethics,  however,  as  distingnishM  from  Jurisprudence, 
imposes  upon  me  the  obligation  to  make  the  fulfilment  of  Right  a  maxim  ot 
my  conduct. 

**The  universal  Law  of  Right  may  then  be  expressed,  thus:  'Aot 
externally  in  such  a  manner  that  the  free  exercise  of  thy  Will  may  be  able 
to  co-exist  with  the  Freedom  of  all  others,  according  to  a  universal  Law.' 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  Law  which  imposes  obligation  upon  me ;  but  it  does 
not  at  all  imply  and  still  less  conmiand  that  I  mighty  merely  on  account  of 
this  obligation,  to  limit  my  freedom  to  these  very  conditions.  Reason  in 
this  connection  says  only  that  it  is  restricted  thus  far  by  its  Idea,  and  may 
be  likewise  thus  limited  in  fact  by  others ;  and  it  lays  this  down  as  a  Postulate 
which  is  not  capable  of  further  proof.  As  the  object  in  view  is  not  to  teach 
Virtue,  but  to  explain  what  right  is,  thus  far  the  Law  of  Right,  as  thus  laid 
down,  may  not  and  should  not  be  represented  as  a  motive-principle  of  action.*' 

These  passages  make  it  clear  that  Kant  had  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  which,  if  not  the  same  as  mj  own,  is  closelj  allied  to 
it.  It  is,  however,  worth  remarking  that  Kant's  conception, 
similar  though  it  is  in  nature,  differs  both  in  its  origin  and  in 
its  form. 

As  shown  on  a  preceding  page,  his  conclusion  is  reached 
by  a  "search  in  the  pure  Reason  for  the  sources  of  such 
judgments  *' — forms  a  part  of  the  "  metapbysic  of  morals  *' ; 
whereas,  as  shown  on  pp.  67-8  of  the  original  edition  of  Social 
Statics,  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  there  shadowed  forth  and 
subsequently  stated,  is  regarded  as  expressing  the  primary 
condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  before  the  greatest  happiness 
can  be  achieved  by  similar  beings  living  in  proximity.  Kant 
enunciates  an  a  priori  requirement,  contemplated  as  irre- 
spective of  beneficial  ends ;  whereas  I  have  enunciated  this 
a  priori  requirement  as  one  which,  under  the  circumstances 
necessitated  by  the  social  state,  must  bw  conformed  to  for 
achievement  of  beneficial  ends. 

The  noteworthy  distinction  between  the  forms  in  which  the 
conception  is  presented  is  this.     Though  (on  p.  56)  Kant,  by 
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flaying  ttiat  "  there  is  only  one  innnte  ripr^t,  the  birthright  of 
freedom,"  clearly  recognizen  the  positive  element  in  the  concep- 
tion of  jnRtice  ;  yet,  in  the  passages  qnoted  above,  the  right  of 
the  individnal  to  freedom  is  represented  as  emei^ing  by  implica- 
tion from  the  wrongfnlness  of  acts  which  aggress  upon  this 
freedom.  The  negative  element,  or  obligation  to  respect  limits, 
is  the  dominant  idea;  'whereas  in  my  own  case  the  positive 
element — the   right  to    freedom  of    action — is  represented   as 

Erimary ;  while  the  negutive  element,  resulting  from  the 
mitationa  imposed  by  the  presence  of  others,  is  represented  as 
secondary.  This  distinction  may  not  be  without  itn  signiGcance; 
for  the  putting  of  obligation  in  the  foreground  seems  natond  to 
a  social  state  in  which  political  restraints  are  strong,  while  the 
putting  of  claims  in  thft  foregronnd  seems  natural  to  a  social 
state  in  whit:h  there  ii  a  greater  assertion  of  individuality. 
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THE   LAND-QUESTION. 


Thi  course  of  Nature,  "red  in  tooth  utid  claw,"  bu  1>eflii,  on 

a  higLer  plane,  the  course  of  civilization.  Throng^h  "  blood  and 
iron  "  email  clusters  of  men  have  been  consolidated  into  larger 
onea,  aad  theae  again  into  still  larger  ones,  until  nationa  have 
been  formed.  This  process,  carried  on  everywhere  and  always 
by  brute  force,  has  resulted  in  a  history  of  wrongs  npon  wrongs : 
savage  tribes  have  been  slowly  welded  together  by  savage 
means.  We  could  not,  if  we  tried,  trace  baok  the  acta  of 
noscmpnlous  violence  comcnitted  during  these  thonsands  of 
years;  and  could  we  trace  them  back  we  coald  not  rectify  their 
evil  resnltB. 

Land-ownership  was  established  daring  this  process ;  and  if 
the  genesis  of  land -ownership  was  full  of  iniquities,  they  wei-e 
iniquities  committed  not  by  the  ancestors  of  any  one  class 
of  existing  men  but  by  the  ancestors  of  all  existing  men.  The 
remote  foi-ofathers  of  living  Englishmen  were  robbers,  who  stole 
the  lands  o£  men  who  were  themselves  robbers,  who  behaved  iu 
like  manner  to  the  robbers  who  preceded  them.  The  usur- 
pation by  the  Normans,  here  complete  and  there  partial,  was  of 
lands  which,  centuries  before,  had  been  seized,  some  by  piratical 
Danes  and  Norsemen,  and  some  at  an  earlier  time  by  hordes  of 
invading  Frisians  or  old  English.  And  then  the  Celtic  owners, 
eipelled  or  enslaved  by  these,  had  in  bygone  ages  themselves 
expropriated  the  peoples  who  lived  in  the  nndei^roand  honaes 
here  and  there  still  traceable.  What  would  happen  if  we  tried 
to  restore  lands  inequitably  taken — if  Normans  had  to  give 
them  back  to  Danes  and  Norse  and  Frisians,  and  these  again  to 
Celts,  and  these  again  to  the  men  who  lived  in  caves  and  used 
flint  implements  ?  The  only  imaginable  form  of  the  transaction 
wonld  be  a  restoration  of  Great  Britain  bodily  to  the  Welsh 
and  the  Highlandcra ;  and  if  the  Welsh  and  the  llighlandera 
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did  not  make  a  kindred  restoration,  it  conid  only  be  on  tha 
ground  that,  having  not  only  taken  the  land  of  the  aborigioeB 
but  killed  tbcm,  they  had  th<}s  jiiHtified  their  ownership  ! 

The  wish  now  enpresBed  by  manj  that  land-oivnerBhip  sbonld 

Pte  confonnt'd  to  tbe  requirements  of  pure  equity,  is  in  itself 
comtnendnble ;  and  is  in  some  men  prompted  by  conscientiooa 
feeling.  One  would,  however,  like  to  hear  from  Bnch  the 
demand  that  not  only  here  bat  in  the  varioos  regions  we  ai-e 
peopling,  the  reqairement^  of  pare  eqnity  Bhonid  be  conformed 
to.  Ab  it  is,  the  indignation  against  wrongful  appropriations 
of  land,  made  in  the  past  at  home,  is  not  accompanied  by  any 
indignation  against  the  more  wrongfol  appropriationa  made 
at  present  abroad.  Alike  as  holdera  of  the  predominant  political 
power  and  as  fnruisliing  the  rank  and  liie  of  our  armies,  tha 
masses  of  the  people  are  re.<!ponsible  (or  those  nefarions  doings 
alt  over  the  world  which  end  in  the  seining  of  new  territories 
and  expropriation  of  their  inbabitauts.  The  ijlibuatering  expe- 
ditions of  the  old  English  are  repented,  on  a  vastly  larger  scale, 
in  the  filibustering  expeditions  of  the  new  English.  Yet  those 
who  execrate  ancient  Dsarpationa  att«r  no  word  of  protest 
against  these  far  greater  modem  nsurpations — nay,  are  aiders 
and  abettors  in  them.  Remaining  as  they  do  passive  and  silent 
while  there  is  going  on  this  nnivereal  land-grabbing  which  their 
votes  could  stop;  and  supplying  as  they  do  the  soldiers  who 
eSect  it ;  they  are  responsible  for  it.  By  deputy  they  ar« 
fommitting  in  this  matter  grosser  and  more  numerous  injustices 
than  were  committed  against  their  forefathers. 

That  the  masses  of  landless  men  should  i-epard  private  land- 
ownership  OS  having  been  wroUjErfnlly  established,  is   nittnml; 
and,  AS  we  have  seen,  they  are  not  without  warrnnt.     Hut  if  we 
entertain  the  thought  of  rectiBcation,  there  arises  in  the  first 
place  (he  qne^tion — which  are  the  wronged  and  which  are  ttw  I 
wrongcTst'     PnsKJng  over  tho  primary  f.ict  that  the  anoestoMi 
of  existing  Knglishiuen,  landed  and  landless,  were,  aa  a  body.  1 
men  who  took  the  land  by  violence  from  previous  owners ;  and  j 
thinking  only  of  the  force  and  fraud  by  which  certain  of  theaa  1 
ancestora   obtained    possession    of    tho   land   whilo  others    of  1 
them  lost  possession;  the  preliminary  question  is — Which  arc  f 

I  the  descendants  of  tho  one  and  of  the  other  P     It  is  t.icitlj  | 
Msumed  that  those  who  now  own  lauds  are  the  posterity  of  lh«  3 
naurpers,  and  that  Ihoao  who  now  have  no  lands  are  tho  posterity  J 
of  those  whose  lands  were  usurped,     Hui  this  is  far  from  being 
tbe  case.     The  fact  that  among  tho  nobility  there  ar«  very  few 
irhdso  titles  go  back  to  tbe  days  when  the  last  usurpations  took 
place,  and  none  to  the  days  when  there  tnok  ploco  tho  original 
BHurpntions ;  joined  with  the  fact  that  amoof;  existing  iand> 
owiiont  there  are  uuuy  whilst)  uamos  imply  artixan-iuicestunt  | 
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show  that  we  have  not  now  to  ileal  with  descendflnta  of  tlosa 
who  nnjnstly  appropriated  the  land.  While,  conversely,  the 
nambere  of  the  landless  whose  names  prove  that  thetr  fore- 
fathers beloD^d  to  tho  higher  ranks  (nnmbers  wbieh  mnst  be 
donbled  t«  take  acconnt  of  inter-niarriagea  with  female  deecen- 
dants)  show  that  among  those  who  are  now  without  land,  many 
inherit  the  blood  of  the  land -usurpers.  Hence,  that  bitter 
feeling  towards  the  landed  which  contemplation  of  the  past 
genenites  in  many  of  the  landless,  is  in  great  measnre  mis- 
placed. They  are  tbemselTca  to  a  conaiderahle  extent  descen- 
dants of  tho  dinners ;  while  thoee  they  scowl  at  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  descendants  of  the  sinned -against. 

But  granting  all  that  is  said  about  paatineqnitics,  and  leaving 
aside  all  other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  equitable  re-arrange- 
ment, there  is  an  obstacle  which  aeems  to  have  been  overlooked. 
Even  anppoeing  that  the  Knglish  ax  a  race  gained  possession  of 
the  land  equitably,  which  thej  did  not;  and  even  supposing 
that  exiating  land-owners  are  the  posterity  of  those  who  spoiled 
their  fellows,  which  in  large  part  they  ni-e  not ;  and  even  sup- 
posing that  the  existing  landlesa  are  the  posterity  of  the 
despoiled,  whioh  in  lai^e  port  they  are  not;  there  wonid  still 
have  to  he  recognised  a  transaction  that  goes  far  to  prevent 
rectiBcation  of  injustices.  If  we  are  to  go  hack  upon  the  past 
at  all,  we  must  go  back  upon  the  past  wholly,  and  take  account 
not  only  of  that  which  the  people  at  large  have  lost  by  pTiTate 
appropriation  oE  land,  bnt  also  that  wliicb  they  Lave  received  in 
the  form  of  a  share  of  the  returns — we  mnst  take  account,  that 
is,  of  Poor- Law  relief.  Mr.  T.  Mnckay,  author  of  2'he  Englitk 
Poor,  has  kindly  fnraished  me  with  the  following  memoranda, 
showing  something  like  the  total  nmonnt  of  this  since  the  43rd 
Elizabeth  (1601)  in  England  and  Walca. 

Sir  Q^  KiohollB  [Histoiy  of  Poor  Law.  appendix  to  Vol.  ]X]  venturei  no 
eatiniate  tiAl  1688.  At  thai  data  lie  puts  tho  poor  rate  at  nearl;  £700.000 
a  year.     Till  (he  beginaing  ol  this  ccntuiy  the  Amounts  ue  based  more  or 


lesB  on  estimate. 


1588  NichoUs  pats  at  700,000.) 

1701  NicholU  puts  at  900,000.] 

171)0  NtobolU  m,ja  1^  millionB.) 

I77d  pot  at  IJ  millions.] 

17S1  2mUlioDB.] 

1B03   1  niillioua  ;  1813    C  miUioDS.] 

[based  on  exact  figuieB  given  by  Sir  0. 
NichollB.] 

[based  on  Mulball's  Diet,  ol  Statislioi 
and  Statistical  AbBlraot.) 


»  The  above  reprcaents  the  n 


734miUicnii 
innnt  expended  in  relief  of  the  poor. 
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Under  the  s;eiiem1  tenn  *' poor-rate,"  moneys  bare  always 
been  collected  for  other  pnrposes — county,  boroogh,  police  rates, 
&c.  The  following  table  ehows  the  annnal  amounts  of  these  ii 
connexion  with  the  annnal  amonnts  expended  ( 

Total  levied.     ^^P""^^''  "" 


I  In  1803.  fi.848.000 

i    „  1813.  8.W6.841 

[   „  1803.  6.522.413 

Total  spent. 
f  „  1875.  12.694.208 
I   „  1889.         lS.970.12e 


4.077.000 
6.656.106 
4.S39.0li4 


poor. 
Other  purposes 
balatwe- 
1.271.000  ? 
1.U90.735  ? 
1.583.311  7 


Sum  spent. 
7.488.491  5.205.727 

8.3GG.177  7.603.649 


Of  coarse  of  the  £734,000,000  given  to  the  poorer  members 
of  the  landless  class  daring  three  centuries,  a  pnrt  has  ariseii 
from  rates  on  houses;  only  snch  portion  of  which  as  is  chargeable 
against  ground  rents,  being  rightly  included  in  the  sam  the  land 
has  contributed.  From  a  land-owner,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  Queen's  Connsel,  freqnently  employed  professionally  to  arbi- 
trate in  qnestioDs  of  local  taxation,  I  have  received  the  opinion 
that  if,  out  of  the  total  snm  received  by  the  poor,  £500,UUO,UUO 
is  credited  to  the  land,  this  will  be  an  nndcr-estimate.  Thus 
even  if  we  ignore  the  (act  that  this  amount,  gradually  con- 
tributed, would,  if  otherwise  gradually  invested,  have  yielded 
ia  returns  of  one  or  other  kind  a  far  larger  sum,  it  is  maniFcst 
that  against  the  claim  of  the  landless  maybe  setoff  a  large  claim 
of  the  landed — perhaps  a  larger  claim. 

For  now  observe  that  the  landless  have  not  an  equitublo 
claim  to  the  land  in  its  present  state,— cleared,  drained,  fenced, 
fertilised,  and  fomiahed  with  farm-buildings,  4c., — but  only  to 
the  land  iu  its  primitive  state,  here  stony  and  there  marshy, 
covered  with  forest,  gorse,  heather,  &c. :  this  only,  it  is,  which 
belongs  .to  the  community.  Hence,  therefore,  the  question 
arises — What  is  the  relation  between  the  original  "pmirie 
value  "  of  the  land,  and  the  amount  which  the  poorer  among  the 
landless  have  received  during  these  three  centuries.  ProlNibly 
the  land-owners  would  coutendthat  for  the  land  in  its  primitive, 
unsubdued  state,  furnishing  nothing  but  wild  animals  and  wild 
fruits,  £oOO,000,000  would  be  a  high  price. 

When,  in  Social  Slatiet,  published  in  1850, 1  drew  from  the 
law  of  equal  freedom  the  comllnry  that  the  land  coald  not 
equitably  be  alienated  from  the  community,  and  argued  that, 
after    compensating   its    existing    holilors,    it    should    bo    re- 
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appropriated  by  the  commnniiy,  I  overlnnVod  tie  forepming 
con  Bide  rations.  Moreover,  I  did  not  clearly  see  what  would  bo 
implied  by  tbe  giving  of  cotnpensation  for  all  that  valne  whieh 
the  labonr  of  ages  baa  given  to  tbe  land.  While,  as  Bbown  in 
Chap.  XI.,  I  adhere  to  the  inference  originally  drawn,  that  tbe 
aggregate  of  men  forming  the  comnmnity  are  the  supreme 
owners  of  the  land — an  inference  hannonizing  with  legal  doo- 
trino  and  daily  acted  npon  in  legislation — a  fnller  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  has  led  me  to  tbe  conclusion  that  individual 
ownership,  Bnbject  to  State-amerainly,  Khonld  be  maintained. 

Even  were  it  possible  to  rectify  thti  inequitable  doings  which 
have  gone  on  during  pant  thousands  of  years,  and  by  some 
balancing  of  claims  and  counter-claims,  past  and  present,  to 
make  a  re- arrangement  equitAble  in  the  abstract,  the  resulting 
state  of  things  would  be  a  less  desiiable  one  than  the  present. 
Setting  aside  all  financial  objections  to  nationalization  (which 
of  themselves  negative  the  transaction,  since,  if  equitably  effected, 
it  would  be  a  losing  one),  it  suffices  to  remember  the  inferiority 
of  public  administration  to  private  administration,  to  see  that 
ownership  by  the  State  would  work  ill.  Under  the  existing 
system  of  ownership,  those  who  manage  the  land,  experience  a 
direct  connexion  between  effort  and  boneSt;  while,  were  it  under 
State -ownei-ship,  those  who  managed  it  wonld  experience  no 
BDch  direct  connexion.  The  vices  of  officialism  would  inevitaldy 
eutail  immense  evils. 
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TEE    MOBAL    HOIIVB. 

SoHE  montlia  after  the  first  five  chapters  ot  tbia  Tolaraa 
appeared  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  the  Rov.  J.  Llewelyn 
Daviea  pnbliafaed  in  The  Guardian  for  Jntf  16,  1890,  some 
criticisms  upon  them.  Sucb  of  theRe  criticiama  as  concern 
other  qnestioDB  I  puss  over,  and  here  limit  inyBelf  to  one  which 
concerns  the  sentiment  of  duty,  and  the  authority  of  that 
sentiment.     Mr.  Daviea  says  : — 

"  To  the  best  of  mv  haowledge,  Hr.  Spencer,  though  often  ohftlleDBed,  has 
never  follj  eiplMaed  how,  with  his  philoHtpbj,  he  can  take  adrantage  ol 
the  ordinary  iKngnafte  and  sentiment  ot  mankmd  aboat  duty.  ...  I 
have  to  repeat  a  crittciBm  which  I  offered  in  my  former  paper.  Hr.  Spencer 
seems  to  me  to  imply  what  he  professes  not  to  recognise.  To  oonatmct  the 
idea  and  sentiment  of  jastice,  he  implies  a  taw  having  anthoritj  over  the 
human  mind  and  its  oondnct — via.,  that  the  well-being  of  the  Bpecies  ii  to 
be  desired,  and  an  acknowledttmeat  hj  the  human  mind  of  that  law,  a  selt- 
jaatifjring  response  to  it.  Whilst  he  conGnea  himself  to  tracing  natural 
evolution,  he  haa  no  right  to  use  the  terms  of  daty.  What  ean  be  added  to 
the  dictum  ol  Kant,  and  how  can  it  be  confuted? — 

"  If  we  fix  our  eyes  simply  upon  the  course  ot  nature,  the  ought  has  do 
meaning  whatever.  It  is  as  absurd  to  ask  what  nature  ou^ht  to  be  as  to  ask 
what  sort  of  properties  a  circle  onght  to  have.  The  only  qiiestioii  ive  can 
properly  ask  is,  What  cornea  to  pass  in  nature  7  just  as  we  can  only  aak. 
What  actDuUy  are  the  properties  ot  a  oirole?  " 

When  Ur.  BneDcer  inveighs  with  gennine  moral  vchcmeuee  against 
BgKression  and  other  foiiuH  o(  illdoing,  when  he  proleals.  tor  example,  against 
"  that  miserable  laittet-faire  which  calmly  looks  on  while  men  ruin  them- 
selves in  trying  to  enforce  by  law  their  equitable  claims  " — he  is  borrowing 
our  thunder,  he  is  sleftling  fire  from  heaven." 

And  then,  after  further  argnment,  Mr.  Davies  ends  his  letter 
by  asking  for  "  some  jnatification  of  the  use  of  ethical  terms 
by  one  who  professes  only  to  describe  natural  and  neces- 
Bary  processes." 

As  Mr.  Davies  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  oE  The  Guaniian  con- 
tnining  his  letter,  my  reply  took  the  form  of  a  lelt«r  addressed 
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to  him,  which  appeared  in  The  Guardian  for  J-ngnst  6.  With 
the  exception  of  an  omitted  part,  relating  to  another  matter,  it 
ran  aa  follows  :— 

Fairfleia,  Pewsar,  WOts,  Jolj  S4,  1890. 
Dear  Mr.  Davies — The  oopy  of  tlie  Guardian  haa  jnet  reached  me,  and  I 
have  read  jonr  criticism  with  mocb  iateiest.    Would  Uiat  oriticiaiiis  in 
general  were  written  in  the  same  spirit  1 

In  aBBerting  the  illegitimacj  of  mj  nse  of  the  words  "  dntj,"  **  onght," 
"  ablii^ation, '  &a.,  jrou  remind  me  of  the  critialamB  of  Ur.  Lillj.  B;  auch 
community  as  exists  between  ;ou,  amid  janr  diSerenoas,  }>0D  are  both  led  to 
the  aBBumption  that  the  idea  of  "  dutj  "  can  have  no  other  than  a  auper- 
natural  origin. 

This  assimiptiaii  implies  that  men'i  actions  are  determined  onl;  by  re- 
cognition ot  ultimate  consequences,  and  that  it  lecognition  of  nltlmate  oon- 
sequenoea  does  not  lead  them  to  do  right,  they  can  have  no  motive  to  do 
right.  But  the  great  mass  of  roen's  actions  are  directly  prompted  by  their 
likii^,  without  thought  ot  remote  results;  and  amOdig  actioDs  thus  prompted 
are,  in  many  cases,  those  which  conduce  to  other  men's  welfare.  Though, 
on  reflection,  suoh  actions  are  seen  to  be  cangruons  with  the  ends  ranked  as 
the  highest,  yet  they  are  not  prompted  by  thought  of  such  ends. 

The  relation  of  direct  to  indirect  motives  is  best  seen  in  a  familiar  case. 
Any  normally-constituted  parent  spends  much  labour  and  thought  in 
furthering  the  welfare  of  bia  children,  and  doily,  for  many  years,  is  impelled 
to  do  this  by  immediate  liking— cannot  bear  to  do  otherwise.  NeverthelcES, 
while  be  is  not  impelled  to  do  what  he  docs  by  the  conBoiousness  that  he 
oxight  to  do  it,  if  you  ask  the  reasons  tor  bis  self-sacrificmg  conduct  he  will 
say  that  he  is  under  obligation  ;  and  it  you  push  your  iuqoiries  to  the  and, 
you  will  compel  him  to  assign  the  fact  that  it  men  in  general  did  not  do 
the  like  the  race  would  disappear.  Though  the  consciousness  ol  obligation 
may  serve  to  justify,  and  perhaps  in  a  small  dai^ree  to  strengthen, 
the  promptings  ol  lus  natural  adections,  yet  these  ore  quite  sulUciant 
of  tbem^lves. 

Similarly  is  it  with  the  Idea  ot  obligation  in  respect  ot  oonduct  to  our 
fellow-men.  As  you  must  know  from  your  personal  eiperiences,  such  con- 
duct may  be  effectustly  prompted  by  immediate  desire,  without  thought  ot 
olbei  cousequence  Ibau  the  benefits  given.  And  though  these  benefits 
are  given  from  simple  desire  to  give  them,  it  the  question  be  raised  whether 
they  should  be  given,  there  comas  the  answer  that  it  is  a  duty  to  minister  to 
human  welfare. 

You  contend  that  my  theory  of  moral  guidance  gives  me  no  warrant  tor 
anger  against  aggression,  or  other  ill  doing :  Baying  ot  me  that,  in  such  case, 
"  he  is  borrowing  our  thunder,"  This  implies  the  ossertioo  thai  only  those 
who  accept  the  current  creed  have  any  right  to  feel  indignant  when  they  see 
other  men  wronged.  But  I  cannot  allow  you  thus  to  monopolize  righteous 
indication.  II  you  aak  what  prompts  me  to  denounce  our  unjust  treatment 
of  inferior  races.  1  reply  that  I  am  prompted  by  afeeling  which  is  aroused  in 
mo  quite  apart  from  any  Sense  of  duty,  quits  apart  from  any  thought  o( 
Divine  command,  quite  apart  from  any  thought  ot  reward  or  ponishmant 
here  or  hereafter.  In  port  the  teeUng  results  from  consciousneas  ot  tha 
auQering  inflicted,  which  is  a  painlul  consciousness,  and  In  part  from  irrita- 
tion at  the  breach  ot  a  law  of  condnct  on  behalf  of  which  my  sentiments  are 
enlisted,  and  obedience  to  which  J  regard  as  needful  for  the  welfare  ot 
humanity  iu  general.  It  you  say  that  my  theory  gives  me  no  reason  for  feel- 
ing this  pain,  the  answer  is  tliat  I  oannot  help  feeling  it ;  and  if  you  say  that 
my  theory  gives  me  no  reason  for  my  interest  in  asserting  this  principle,  the 
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aonrer  it  that  I  cannot  help  being  intereatod.  And  nhen  analjBis  sham  me 
that  the  feeling  and  tho  principle  are  Bticb  a»,  il  cheriBhed  and  aotad  upon, 
muBt  conduce  to  the  progregs  ot  humanity  towu^a  a  higher  form,  i]a{nb]e 
ol  greater  happineaa,  I  6nd  that  though  mj  action  is  not  immedutely 
promptedby  the  sense  ol  obligation,  yet  it  contorma  to  my  idea  of  obligation. 
That  motives  hence  resulting  may  be  adequately  operative,  yoa  wilt  find 
piroot  on  recalling  certain  transactions,  dating  back  some  eight  yeaia,  in 
which  we  were  both  concerned.  You  can  scarcely  fail  to  remember  that  those 
who  were  moved  by  feelings  and  ideas  snch  as  I  have  described,  and  not  by 
any  motives  which  the  ootrent  creed  furnishes,  displayed  more  anxiety 
that  oai  dealing  with  alien  peoples  should  be  pnided  by  what  are  called 
Cnristian  principles  tbaa  is  displayed  by  Christiana  in  genenl.* — I  »m, 

P.S. — Should  yoD  wish  to  publish  this  letter  as  my  response  to  yonr 
appeal,  I  am  quite  willing  that  you  shonld  do  bo.  Other  claims  on  my  time 
will,  however,  prevent  me  from  carrying  the  diacnssion  further, 

Aloofr  with  this  letter,  when  pabliehed  in  The  Guardian,  there 
appeared  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Daviea,  which,  omitting,  aa  before, 
a  part  concemiog  a  diU'ei'cut  qaestion,  ran  thus  : — 

Kirkby  Lonsdale,  July  29,  1890. 

Dear  Mr.  Bpencer — I  am  mnch  obliged  to  you  tor  re.ipondins  so  kindly  to 
the  challenge  which  I  ventured  to  address  to  you.  You  will  not  think  it 
Qngracioua,  I  hope,  it,  notwithstanding  the  purpose  whiah  you  intimate  in 
your  postscript,  1  make  publio  some  of  the  refleotioos  which  joor  lettu  sug. 

Host  amply  do  I  acknowledge  the  generous  seal  tor  hnraon  velfare,  the 
indignation  against  oppression,  shown  by  yourself  and  others  who  recognise 
□o  supematunil  sanction  of  morality.  The  Christianity  ut  to-day  owes  much 
to — has,  I  hope,  really  gained  much  trom—^joot  own  humane  ardour  and  the 
bold  protestations  of  the  follonerB  of  Comte.  A  Christian's  alliance  is  not 
to  the  Christian  world,  not  even  to  Christianity,  but  to  the  law  ol  Chtiat  and 
the  will  of  the  Heavenly  Father  ;  and  he  may  as  easily  admit  that  Christiana 
have  been  surpassed  in  Christian  feeling  and  action  by  agaostica  as  that  the 
priest  and  the  Levite  were  put  to  shame  by  the  Samaritan. 

I  have  also  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  that  the  performance  of  good 
olEces  may  arise  out  ot  sympathy  and  plcaauro  in  doing  them.  I  do  not 
nnderFtand  why  "  the  assumption  that  the  idea  of  '  duty  '  has  a  supernatural 
origin"  should  be  supposed  lo  imply  "  that  men's  actions  are  determined 
only  by  rccogaition  of  ultimate  consequences,  and  that  if  recognition  ol 
ultimate  consequences  does  not  lead  them  to  do  right,  they  can  have  nii 
motive  to  do  right."  I  never  thought  ot  questioning  that  men  act,  in  a  great 
part  ol  their  conduct,  from  the  motives  jou  describe.  What  I  wish  to  know 
is  why,  when  the  thought  ot  duty  comes  in,  a  man  should  think  himself 
b-yutut  to  do,  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  what  will  lend  to  the  preservatiDU  of 
the  species.  It  is  quite  intelligible  to  me  that  you  "  cannot  help  "  trying  tu 
protect  other  men  from  wrong;  what  I  still  fail  to  see  clearly  is,  how  your 
philoaophy  juslilies  you  in  reproaching  those  who  can  help  being  good.    It  is 

n  tMlowcd  two  KnlcnoH  which  I  nmlttnl  lot 
ui  thus;— "Bvrn  c.ne  o[  ths  rtllgtom  jilpin 

n.    I  HIS)'  uld  Mut  nn  te<lag  tm-i  iaa»  Tom 

.- , , kindred  cunliMt  WM  lBi|.lloa  b]f  Ui»  oonsUUiOoo  ol  ll« 

Jamaica  CuuuullMe.' 


•  In  my  Irtter  ti  or\ffat\}y  ■ 

s^r.'siS: 
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Datare,  foa  ta,j,  that  makes  tba  tlioaglitfal  parent  ^ood,  that  nutkes  tlia 

ganerons  man  Bacri&ca  himeelf  lor  the  b^eSt  of  hia  teUottmeit.  Bat  natnra 
alao  mSikeB  many  puents  selfishly  legaidleaa  ol  the  interests  ol  their  children ; 
nature  makes  Gome  men  hardened  tteebooterg.  II  they  also  cannot  help  being 
what  they  are,  is  there  any  sense,  fromyonrpointolyiew.in  saying  that  they 
aot  SB  they  oDghl  not  to  act  ?  Woald  they  leel  that  you  were  appeftling  to 
their  sense  of  doty  if  yoa  eiplaioed  to  them  as  a  lact  ol  natnre  tJiat,  should 
other  men  do  as  they  are  doing,  the  race  would  tend  to  disappear  f  To  Mr. 
Huxley,  as  a  philosopher,  a  taste  tor  good  bebaTiour  belongs  to  the  samo 
category  as  an  ear  for  music — some  persons  hare  it  and  others  are  withoat 
it ;  the  queslion  which  I  cannot  help  aslung  is  whether  that  is  the  ultimate 
word  of  your  ethics-  I  cannot  see  how  a  man  who  is  made  aware  that  he  acta 
only  from  natural  impulse  can  reasonably  consider  whether  ha  ouglit  or  ■ 
ought  not  to  do  a  certain  thing,  nor  how  a  man  who  knows  that  be  acts  only 
for  the  gratification  of  bis  own  desires  can  reasonably  throw  himself  away 
for  the  sake  of  any  advantage  to  be  won  for  others. 

Aa  1  do  not  quite  know  what  "  the  current  creed  "  may  be  on  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  I  beg  leave  to  sum  up  my  own  belief  as  follows ; — The  Unaeen 
Power  is  gradually  creating  mankind  by  processes  of  development,  and  the 
human  consciousness  is  so  made  as  to  be  responsive  to  the  authority  of  this 
Power ;  justice  is  the  progressive  order  which  the  Maker  is  establiahing 
amongst  human  beings,  and  it  ia  binding  upon  each  man  as  he  becomes 
aware  of  it,  and  is  felt  to  be  binding,  because  lie  is  the  Maker's  crcatnre. — 
Believe  me,  very  truly  yours,  J.  Llkwelts  Divi£a. 

Before  proccedinjr  to  discnss  fnrtlicr  the  spccinl  qnestion  at 
issue,  I  mny  i-eiiiark,  respecting  the  more  general  question 
involved  in  Mr.  Uavies'  closing  pHrftijniph,  that  tliere  is  » 
cnrioaslf  close  kinship  between  his  view  and  that  which  I  have 
myself  more  than  once  oxpreaacd.  In  §  3i  of  First  l^riitcipla 
I  have  said,  in  reference  to  the  hesitating  inqaircr: — ■ 

"It  !a  not  for  nothing  that  he  has  in  him  these  sympathies  with  soma 
principles  and  repugnance  to  others.  He,  with  all  hia  capacities,  and 
aspiralious,  and  l^licfa,  is  not  an  accident,  but  a  product  of  the  time.  He 
must  remember  that  white  he  ia  a  descendant  of  the  post,  he  is  a  parent  ol 
the  future ;  and  that  his  thoughts  ate  as  children  born  to  bim,  which  he  may 
not  carelessly  let  die.  He.  like  every  other  man,  may  properly  consider  him- 
self as  ODD  of  the  myriad  agencies  through  whom  works  the  Unknown 
Cause;  and  when  the  Unknown  Cause  produces  in  him  a  certain  belief,  he  ia 
thereby  authorized  to  proless  and  act  out  that  beUef." 
And  then  in  the  Vala  of  Ethics,  §  G2,  Bpcnking  of  the  different 
types  of  ethical  doctrine  as  severally  pi'^senting  one  or  other 
aspect  of  the  truth,  I  have  said: — 

"  The  theological  theory  contains  a  part  It  tor  the  divine  will,  supposed 
to  be  Eupernat II tally  revealed,  we  Eubstitute  the  naturally-revealed  end 
towards  which  the  Power  manilestcd  throughout  Evolution  works;  then,  since 
Evolution  has  been,  and  is  still,  workin)*  towards  the  highest  life,  it  foUovrs 
that  conforming  to  those  iirinciples  by  which  the  highest  hie  is  achieved,  ia 
furlhering  that  end." 

Returning  now  to  the  special  question,  I  have  first  to  remark 
that  Mr.  Uavies,  nnd  tliose  who  take  kindred  views,  tacitly 
assame  that  the  conceptinn  of  "ought"  is  a  universal  and  a 
fixed  conception;  whcixias  it  is  a  variable  couception,  and  is  in 
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hr^  meaBnro  relevant  to  the  Boci&l  needs  of  the  time  beinp.  In 
an  article  on  "  The  lithica  of  Kant,"  pabliahed  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  for  Jnly,  1888,  and  now  contained  in  the  third  volnme  of 
my  Eii»ays,  I  have  given  seven  anthorities  in  eapport  of  the  con- 
clusion that  "  the  iowerraces  of  men  maybe  said  to  be  deficient 
in  the  idea  of  right :  "  thoy  have  no  such  feeling  of  "  ought  "  as 
is  general  with  ua,  and  where  it  exists  it  is  often  quite  otherwise 
directed.  Among  various  savage  peoples  the  d\dy  of  blood- 
revenge  is  of  all  duties  the  most  sacred.  A  Fijian  slave-tribe 
"  said  it  was  their  duty  to  become  food  and  sacrifices  for  tho 
chiefs ;  "  and  Jackson  tells  of  a  Fijian  chief  who  waa  thrown 
into  religious  frenzy  from  a  belief  that  the  god  waa  angry  with 
him  for  not  killing  more  of  the  enemy.  Xor  is  it  among  the 
inferior  races  that  we  meet  with  conceptions  of  "ought"  utterly 
different  from  those  which  Mr.  Davies  assumes  are  recognized 
by  men  as  of  supreme  aatboritf.  Among  the  JlitF  pirates  of 
the  Morocco  coast,  the  greatest  inanlt  a  man  can  receive  is  to  be 
told  that  his  father  died  in  his  bed — that  he  did  not  die  fighting 
while  engaged  in  robbery :  the  impliaition  being  that  he  ought 
to  have  so  died.  Similarly  is  it  with  European  peoples  in 
respect  of  dnels.  The  aggrieved  man  is  forced  by  a  strong  sense 
of  obligation  to  challenge  one  wfao  has  injured  him ;  and  the 
injarer  entertains  no  doubt  that  ho  ou^Af  to  accept  tho  challenge 
— feels,  in  common  with  all  his  associates,  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
do  this  thing  which  is  condemned  by  tho  creed  he  profasses. 
And  in  the  German  Emperor's  recent  applause  of  duelling-clubs 
as  giving  to  the  youth  "  the  true  direction  of  his  life,"  we  see  a 
deliberate  advocacy  of  usages  nttcrly  at  variance  with  the 
nominally -accepted  principles  of  right  conduct. 

These  cases  show,  I  think,  that  tlie  conception  of  "  onght "  is 
relevant,  partly  to  sentimcnfs  predominant  in  tho  individual, 
partly  to  the  feelings  and  ideas  instilled  during  education,  and 
partly  to  the  pnblic  opinion  which  prevails ;  all  of  tbem  VBriable 
factors.  The  troth  is  that  every  desire,  seeking  as  it  does 
gratification,  cnmea  along  with  it  the  idea  that  its  grutilication 
is  proper  or  right ;  and  when  it  is  a  powerful  desire  it  generates, 
when  it  is  deniud,  the  idea  that  the  <lenial  ix  wrong.  So  true 
is  this  that  a  feeling  which  prompted  a  wnmg  action,  bat  wiis 
effi'ctimlly  I'CKisted,  will,  in  some  ciiscs,  afterwards  genomtu 
regret  that  the  net  prompted  was  nut  oommitted  ;  while, 
cimverricly,  a  giiod  ai'tion  at  variance  with  the  habitual  bad 
actions  may  be  followed  by  repentance :  instance  tho  miser  who 
feels  sorry  that  he  was  betrayed  into  a  piece  of  generosity. 
Similarly  tho  conscious iiiwb  of  "ought,"  ax  existing  among  men 
of  superior  types,  is  simply  the  voice  of  certain  governing  senti- 
ments developed  by  the  higher  forms  of  social  life,  which  are  in 
each  individual  endorsed  by  transmitted   beliefs  and  cnrreut 
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opitjion — ft  BancHoQ  much  stronger  than  tliat  which  anj  of  the 

inferior  feelings  have. 

A  full  answer  to  the  qnestion  pnt  by  Mr.  Davies,  presented  in 
a  different  and  mnch  more  elaborate  form,  has  been  already 
given  in  Ths  Data  of  Etliicf.  In  the  chapter  entitled  "  The 
Psychological  View,"  and  more  especially  in  §§42  —  46, 
the  genesis  of  the  feeling  of  obligation  ia  explained  at  con- 
giderable  lergth. 

Perhaps  he  will  atill  aaI— Why,  having  the  feeling  of  obli- 
gation, shonld  a  man  yield  to  it  P  If  so,  the  answer  is  of  the 
same  general  nature  as  that  which  may  be  given  to  the  qnestion 
— Why,  having  an  appetite  for  food,  shonld  a  man  eat  ?  Thongh, 
in  the  normal  order,  a  man  eats  to  satisfy  hunger,  and  withont 
definite  cDnsciouHncBs  of  remoter  ends,  yet,  if  yon  demimd  his 
jnsti&catioD,  he  repiies  that,  as  condncive  to  health,  strength, 
and  ability  to  carry  on  life  and  do  his  work,  the  yielding  to  his 
appetite  is  needful.  And  similarly  one  who  pmonns  an  act 
which  his  sense  of  duty  prompts,  if  asked  for  his  reason,  may 
fitly  reply  that  though  he  yielded  to  the  feeling  withont  thought 
of  distant  cooBerjacnces,  yet  ho  Bees  that  the  distant  conse- 
quences of  aiich  conformity  are,  on  the  average  of  cases,  bene- 
ficial not  only  to  others  but  in  the  long  run  to  himself.  And 
here  let  mo  repeat  a  truth  which  I  have  elsewhere  iQBiat«d  upon, 
that  just  as  food  in  rightly  taken  only  when  taken  to  appease 
hunger,  while  the  having  to  take  it  when  there  is  no  inclination 
implies  deranged  physical  state ;  so,  a  good  act  or  act  of  daty 
is  rightly  done  only  if  done  in  satisfaction  of  immediate  feeling, 
and  if  done  with  a  view  to  ultimate  results,  in  this  world  or 
another  world,  implies  on  imperfect  moral  state. 

[After  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  re- 
cciveil  from  Mr.  Davies  a  letter  contaioiug,  among  others,  the 
following  panigrapli : 

"  Allow  nie  to  demur  to  one  statement  you  make  in  the  Appen- 
dix on  the  moral  motive.  I  think  1,  for  one,  do  «ot  tacitly  assume 
that  the  conception  of  '  ought '  ia  '  a  fxed  conception.'  1  hold 
that  the  notions  of  what  is  right  vary  with  the  variations,  and  ad- 
vance with  the  progess,  of  the  social  order." 

Hence  it  ai)pearB  that  in  a  further  respect  Mr.  Davies's  views 
and  my  own  diverge  in  a  smaller  degree  than  at  first  appeared.] 
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Sbortlt  after  the  pnblicati'on  in  The  Guardian  of  the  corre- 
spondence reproduced  in  tha  preneding  Appendix,  I  received 
from  a  gentlentan  residing  in  Davoashire  the  letter  which  I 
here  quote  :— 

Dew  Sir— The  following  caretal  obwrrationB  on  animalB  other  than  man 
ma;  be  of  inteiest  U>  jon  as  aupporting  your  idea  that  the  idea  of  '  dutj  '  or 
■■ought '  (own  it)  ma;  be  of  non-'  BUperoatucal '  ocigin.  ['  Supernatural '  ia 
lued  in  nsual  Bensa  without  oommit^ng  the  writer  to  an;  opinion.} 

Mf  dog  has  an  averBion  to  injoie  living  flesh  or  anything  that  is '  shaped.' 
He  will  not  bite  any  animal  eicept  under  the  ijTtatat  provocation.  If  I  press 
a  sharp-pointed  pen-knile  against  the  Bkin  ol  the  back,  ha  sciiea  my  wrist 
between  his  bind  teeth.  The  mccbanical  advantage  is  such,  that  if  he  closed 
his  jaw  he  could  crush  fleah  and  bone.  But  no  matter  how  I  increase  or 
prolong  the  pressure  be  viU  not  close  his  jaw  sufficiently  to  mark  the  flesh. 
I  have  repeated  this  and  similar  experijuenti  many  timi;s.  I  on't  find  how 
the  '  ought '  was  established.  It  is  not  hereditary.  The  father  was  a  good- 
tempered  'fighting'  dog — the  mother  motCcici'oiu;  but  I  never  allowed  her 
to  c«me  into  contact  with  the  pnp  but  in  the  dusk,  in  order  to  avoid  imita- 
tion or  unoonsciona  education. 

Until '  Punoh '  was  throe  yrs.  old  I  never  knew  him  give  an  angry  ((rowL 
I  sat  down  on  his  tail,  donbhng  it  under  me  acciJenlally  one  day,  when  I 
heard  a  growl  of  ft  totally  different  tin^re  to  what  I  had  ever  before. 
The  odd  thing  wsa — when  I  rose  the  dog  begged  pardon  for  the  imusual  lone 
and  temper  in  a  way  that  oonld  not  be  mistaken.  Evidently  he  recogniied 
his  own  violation  of  an  >  ought '  existing  in  his  mind  (oun science). 

Further,  if  I  tease  him  with  a  rough  stick  he  seines  it  and  cratha  it,  but 
if  withmvcrat«h(Iamlame)or  my  mahl  stick,  he  seizes  it;  but  will  not  leave 
the  mark  of  his  teeth  in  anything  that  baa  had  'work'  done  oa  it  to 
vaj  extent. 

The  'ongW  (mil/  be  aiiMiifud  at  an  obllii/iliim  to  i  hiithtr  ou'ruf,  in 
t^potilion  to  Iht  promplingi  0/  Iht  Jlronjut  feeliiiijt  of  the  animal,  e  g. 

A  bitch  I  had  many  years  ago  showed  great  pleasure  at  the  attentions  of 
male  dogs,  when  in  season.  1  checked  her  repeateiUy,  by  voice  only.  This 
■et  up  the  '  ought '  so  thoroughly,  that  tho'  never  tied  up  at  such  liniet, 
■he  died  a  virgin  at  13}  yia.  old.*    Sj  the  time  she  was  4  she  resented 

*  At  lout  I  have  no  Mose  to  Uunk  otherwise.— T.  U.  J. 
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strongly  any  attenUon  from  the  mile,  and  by  Mm  she  «IH  >  ■^te&tl  old 

maid,  reKeating  even  the  presence  of  the  males. 

Dogi  can  form  a  tlandard  of  'ought '  lu  to  ikill  or  powm  of  doing.  Thij 
bitch  was  a  powerful  swimmer.  A  younq  smooth  Scotch  terrier  was  intro- 
duced into  the  house.  They  became  playfellowB,  ehaaine  and  rumiiag  all  am 
the  groundfl.  One  day  they  were  croasing  tlie  Prince's  StreetForj,  Bristol. 
Ihe  biteh  sprang  from  the  ferry  boat  as  Dioal  into  the  water  and  the  jaong 
dog  followed-,  but  began  to  drown.  She  saw  his  efforts,  seised  him  by  the 
badi  of  neck  and  swam  asbote  with  him.  A  tew  seconds  after,  she  seized 
him  and  shook  him  vioIeaUy  for  some  time.  Ever  after,  she  tnt  or  shook 
him  it  he  attempted  (o  play,  [Contempt  on  diacover;  ol  want  ot  power  sh* 
apparently  regarded  before  as  normal  7J 

FurVitT,  '  iTuIignation '  it  not  confined  to  human  beingi.  I  used  to  pretend 
to  beat  a  yoangei  sister  and  she  feigned  eryinit  The  bitch  flew  at  me. 
Beversing  the  conditions,  the  bitch  growled  and  finally  flew  at  m;  sister. 
We  tried  the  experiment  many  times  with  other  actors  and  same  reealls. 
Her  sympathies  were  always  on  the  side  of  (Ac  ptrtont  altaelud,  unless  she 
had  a  prefions  dislike  to  them. 

Farther  ot^rration  ehowing  her  the  atlaelu  were  teigned,  she  often  joined 
in  them  with  uproarious  hilarity,  bat  tliis  stato  ol  mind  did  not  arise  till 
after  repeated  oSserration. 

Pardon  these  records  of  obpervation  il  the;  appeat  trivial.  Unfortnnatrly 
I  have  only  been  able  to  make  mvself  ocqit.iiiited  vtry  partially  with  youl 
works,  and  such  fuels  may  have  come  under  your  observation  to  a  greater 
extent  than  under  mine.  I  am  yours  obdily., 

I.  UuiH  JoHxa. 

Northam,  Devon, 

My  respotifie,  thflnlcing  Mr.  Jones  and  reropnizing  tho  Talne 
at  tlie  fiict»  set  forth  in  his  letter,  drew  from  him  a  eucond  letter, 
in  whicli  ho  says  : — 


-..,1  depend  ui>on  the  accuracy  of  the  ubxcrvHlions — I  leunitd  t 
from  liic  BcUust  iialuraliuts,  I'altison,  llic  Tbompsuiis  and  othiTs^and 
I  trained  my  wife,  before  marriage,  to  help  me,  and  not  run  away  with 
mere  impressions. 

■'  The  idea  of '  ought '  is  abnormslly  strong  in  Punch,  the  doc  I  spoke  of — 
his  tastes  too  are  unut^ual.  He  carus  more  tor  Bwccla  tlian  meat.  When  ho 
woa  alioat  G  nionthu  old  I  found  out  Eoiue  nsy  he  had  gained  the  meaning 
of  Yes  and  No.  J  have  hundreds  ot  times  offered  him  a  knob  of  sugar — 
when  he  was  an  the  point  ot  l^ing  it  said  Ko  I  He  draws  back.  If  he  haa 
taken  it  in  Ids  uioutli  a  tt'liiriiertd  No  1  causeB  him  to  drop  it.  If  he  is  lying 
doanand  I  place  sugar  all  round  whispering  Mot  the  lumps  remain  untouched 
till  a  '  Yes '  is  said.  But — bat — but— the  dog  differs  from  the  hamao  being  I 
Ho  will  rarely  accept  a  Jirtl  Yes,  tho*  he  does  a  first  Ho  I  Experience  haa 
taught  him  the  Yes  niai/  be  followed  by  a  No  1  and  he  waits  eipectanlly.  I'here 
il luieai/erneHtoKt atidclhe'viiiihl' vihttian ereiufei^'itt.  (Special probahly, 
not  general  in  dogs.)  The  viimlt  of  tlogi  tliseriminate  Micten  'jreat  and 
mail  departures  from  their  stnnilard  ot  'ou^lit.'  If  I  dropjied  a  fair- 
sized  piece  of  sugar,  neither  Fan  (the  hitchj  nor  Punch,  considered  llir>y 
hod  the  slightPHi  ri(<1it  to  tuucli  it.  It  thi<  piece  were  very  Kniall  Uolli 
heflitali'd—Hiid  if  No  I  Here  not  suiil.  finally  ate  it.  I  have  irinl  gradiiiiling 
the  lumps  to  lind  out  where  the  ■  ought'  came  in.    The  male  has  a  fiuM 
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«  than  the  female.  I  need  hardlf  sajl  carefully  avoided  loud  tones 
and  ti^esticulBtion. 

"Not  Oht  Sol  Ool  are  eqmvalents  to  a  iog's  ear,  bnt  tbe  BibilanL 
most  be  very  soil.  So  also  'Yes.'  'boss,'  ' press,'  but  they  recogniie 
various  forms  of  eipression  as  equivalent.  '  Yea,'  or  '  You  may  have  it,'  are 
same  value  to  Funcb.  My  pony  is  nervonaly  aniiona  to  obey  the  '  ought.' 
Wohl  Halt!  Stop!  Ac,  are  of  equal  value.  The  dog  appears  to 
me  to  study  the  turn  less  thau  the  pony  and  to  pay  more  attention  to 
Bound  and  its  quantity.  Uany  of  the  acts  of  both  strike  me  as  possibly 
acts  ot '  worsbip'  in  its  simplest  form,  e.fi,,  the  fact  I  think  I  mentioned  in 
my  letter,  ol  the  do^'s  anxiety  to  '  propitiate  '  on  the  occasion  ot  his  first 
an^ry  growl,  when  three  years  old;  though  I  had  not  leoognized  the  '  ought ' 
U  the  doij's  mind  nor  had  I  ever  poniefaed  him." 

Along  with  fhifi  Icitcr  Mr.  Mann  Jones  inclosed  a  ecrica  ot 
niemuranda  which,  while  they  are  biprhly  interesting'  and 
instructive,  aliso  serve  to  show  how  carefully  ami  critically  hia 
inqairics  have  been  conducted,  and  how  tmstworthy,  therefore, 
are  his  condnsions.  Witb  the  omission  of  soiae  paragraphs, 
they  arc  bb  follows  ; — 
Reeoynitioa  of  dttt'i  or  on!t>tt  in  a  biteh~-deUbfrat4  viohitien  of  the  prineipU 

mognized — timalation  of  iiuiigitatiou  at  tlie  ought  btiug  «el  at  tlought 

by  a  cat. 
Prior  to  '85  I  ha^  satisSed  myself  that  dorasstio  animals  reeognized  doty. 
I  was  anxious,  however,  to  procure  as  thoroughly  degraded  an  animal  as  I 
could  to  test — Ist,  whether  the  '  oiiitht '  might  not  proceed  from  two  very 
diflerent  classee  of  motives,  which  I  had  been  aocustomed  to  distinguish  as 
(A)  the  JiecliU-moral  and  (B)  the  selGah  or  concfntiotuil-moral.  2ndly,  I 
wanted  to  test  whether  the  idea  set  forth  by  anmo  theoloRiaos  that  the  '  most 
noiious  animal  was  iniioeeat,'  aud  that  moral  le^pousibility  only  attached 

I  ohnencd  a  very  handsome  bitch  at  Mardock  station  repeatedly  drive  a 
large  number  of  fowls  belonKioK  to  the  sta lion. master  otf  the  line  and  piul. 
form  BO  Boon  as  she  heard  the  distance  sipnal. 

I  asked  her  history  and  (onnd  ahe  had  been  accidentally  loft  by  a  lady 
travelling  in  a  firxt-class  carriage  some  months  before.  I  inferred  shi'  v.\3 
likely  to  have  been  'spoiled  '  and  as  she  was  evidently  aged,  she  would  not 
'  easily  lose  any  bad  habits.  Further,  I  ascertained  slia  was  gluttonous, 
passionate,  yet  sulky,  lascivious,  a  coward,  not  fond  of  children,  without  any 
strong  attachments,  and  dirty  in  her  habits.  She  seemed  so  much  like  the 
worst  specimen  of  'fallen  humanity'  the  piitaine,  that  I  asked  but  one 
more  question  "  She  is  very  intelligent,  you  have  tauRht  ber  to  clear  the 
station  at  proper  time  ?  "  "  She  i»  very  Hharp.  but  I  did  not  teach  her ;  she 
watched  the  boy  a  few  times  doiog  the  work  and  then  took  it  as  her  duty. 
Now,  though  she  is  very  greedy,  it  we  are  laic  in  the  morning,  she  cornea 
without  her  breakfast  and  has  nothing  till  late  in  the  day  rather  than  not 
otear  the  line."  This  (rait  decided  me.  I  thought  if  I  removed  her  from 
the  station -master's  house,  she  would  drop  the  last 'duty'  that  was  at  all 
unseltish,  and  be  thoroughly  '  bad.all-rounil.' 

I  took  her  home.  She  went  willingly,  shewing  no  fright  and  making 
herself  at  home  on  reaching  my  house.  I  kept  her  in  a  houi«  and  an 
outhouse  24  hours,  feeding  her  well,  then  took  lier  to  the  station  when  she 
«lir)wed  little  uluusure  at  w.'i'ing  her  muster  and  IJllie  inclination  tor  the  old 
dutv.    By  c-nd  ot  a  fortnii;ht  she  look  no  notice  of  either. 

The  third  morning  the  Btablc-boy,  Ben,  camo  to  me.    "  Sir,  Judy  in  mad. 
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I  was  sweepiiie  near  her  ovai  2  hoan  ago  and  Etooped  (o  pat  bar.  Sha 
first  bit  my  hand  and  then  my  leg  "  (both  vromtdB  bled)  '■  and  sbe  haa  aat  in 
the  corner,  with  her  back  crushed  into  it,  ever  eince."  I  went  to  the  stable, 
spoke  kindly  to  her  and  then  stooped  to  pat  her.  Sha  anapt  Timonsl;. 
t>ettiag  the  muscles  of  the  band  balanoa  so  that  the  finger  bones  and 
metacarpals  played  loose  on  each  other  and  the  wrist,  I  strook  har  heavily 
over  the  eyee.  She  anapt  aeain  and  I  stmok  •«  she  anapt.  The  oontest 
continued  5  minutes,  when  I  lelt  her,  nearly  blind  eyed  and  tired.  I  asked 
Ben  two  hours  after  how  she  was.  •■  Oh  I  I  think  she  it  mad.  Bhe  ia  aa 
Balky  as  ever  and  sits  as  she  was  in  the  corner."  When  I  went  ia,  she  came 
forward  and  lawned  upon  me.  from  that  day  I  nrver  itrueh  her.  She  was 
most  obedient,  good  tempered,  gentle  and  anxious  to  pleOHe  me.  To  a 
cortain  extent  she  showed  the  same  character  to  my  wile  and  to  a  serranl, 
the  cook,  who  was  very  decided,  but  to  the  boy  and  a  yonnger  serrant  she 
showed  the  old  character  and  aluo  to  others.  In  fact  henceforth  ahe  lived  a 
double  life,  altering  her  apparent  character  the  moment  she  heard  my 
tootatep.  I  saw  here  that  her  sense  of  daty  and  her  obedience  had  no 
ethical  value :  the;  were  simply  effects  of  tear,  or,  in  some  degree,  hop«  ot 
gain.     They  formed  no  part  of  her  real  character. 

1  took  care  she  was  frequently  and  well  fed,  purposely  with  a  large  variitv 
ot  food.  I  therefore  left  no  motive  for  theft  About  a  lottnight  after  I 
bought  her,  the  cook  came  to  my  wife — "  Ma'm,  I  am  oonstantly  missiDg 
things  off  the  kitchen  table.  Either  one  of  the  oats  has  turned  thief  or 
Judy  lakes  the  tliinf^,  yet  I  cnn't  loll  how  she  gets  at  them.  I  don't  leave  a 
ohitir  iicnr  enough  tlio  table  for  her  to  um  —  brides  she  is  so  stifl  and  long- 
backed  Ihnt  if  she  tries  to  get  on  the  chair  sbe  slips  over  the  other  sid«." 

T  give  a  diagram  ot  kitchen  and  surroundings  to  make  clear  what  follows. 
I  caused  a  number  of 

articles  ot  food  brought  Garden 

out  of  dining  room,  to 
be  plnccd  on  the  table : 

the  chair  being  jiut  too         5 ^  .   . 

far  off  for  use.  Sendiiii; 
some  of  Ihu  family  in 
tlic  dining  room  with 
injuiiclions  to  keep  still 
till  I  called  I  h'ft  the 
two  cuts  and  Judy  at 
their  plate,  /.  I  then 
went  into  the  garden  but 
returned  quietly 
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blind  Chut  hid  me  from 
ob^rvation.  As  soon  as 
all  was  quiet  Judy  left 
her  dinner,  wont  lo  door 
d,  apparently  listened 
intently  and  looked  re- 
peatedly  up  and  down 
poiBogc.  She  then  went 
to  X  and  reared  herself  on  her  hind  logs,  wolking  along  so  as  to  see  the  whole 
surfaco  of  table  and  going  backward  so  as  to  get  better  riew.  She  then  went 
to  one  of  the  cats  and  hustled  her  lo  the  chair.  The  cat  at  length  under- 
stood Judy,  jumped  on  chair,  thence  on  to  table  and  dragged  a  meat  bone 
down  to  /.  Judy  shook  her— took  the  bono  and  began  to  pick  it.  I  gave 
the  siifnol  and  a  ]i(;ht-[ooted  girl  ran  into  the  kitchen.    At  toon  at  Judj 
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others  saw  puta  man;  times.  The  game  aaation  to  ascertain  the  '  coast 
was  dear,'  Uis  aaae  employment  of  one  or  other  at  the  cats  and  the  sama 
feigned  indignation  and  attempt  by  gestun  to  &s  the  tbelt  on  the  oat, 
oocnned  every  time. 

I  don't  tbiiik  I  am  wrong  in  oonolading  that  3uij  recognized  that  the  cat 
had  no  right  to  get  on  the  table  alter  the  food ;  that  abe  was  InBligating 
breach  of  dnty,  and  that  she  simulated  anger  in  oidar  to  shift  lespoDsibility 
whioh  her  mind  acknowledged. 

Bpace  and  time  prevent  mj  (^vingmanymoreiUnstratioTUot  her  character. 
She  was  an  extreme  tjpe,  but  I  have  had  other  animals  like  her,  who 
recogniied  duty  and  "  moral  obligation  "  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  M 
something  expected  of  them  by  a  superior,  but  which  the;  performed  entirely 
from  hopes  of  reward  or  [ear  of  ponishment  generally,  occasionally  from 
liking  {which  was  not  lympathy)  bnt  that  form  arising  from  the  object 
giving  pleasure  or  profit  to  the  subject  so  '  liking.'  The  idea  of  duty, 
justice,  'oDgbt,'  in  all  such  cases  arose  from  selfishness.  1  class  them  as 
>  selfish-moral,' oonveDlional-moral,  fashion-moral  acta  of  duty,  or  shortly 
as  '  Judyism.' 

I  now  proceed  briefly  to  consider  the  *EGn<ie  of  duty'  or  'ought'  in 
another  of  my  teachers — the  dog  Punch.  1  have  given  details  before  bat 
briefly.  He  wills  not  to  injure  any  living  thing,  nor  anything  that  shows  by 
its  shape  that  work  has  been  expended  upon  it.  The  most  striking  instance 
is  that  I  have  repeatedly  pnrposely  caused  him  severe  and  long  continued 
pain  by  pressing  upon  and  even  cutting  the  sub-cutaneous  loops  of  thenervfs 
without  ever  being  able  to  induce  him  to  bile  me  or  even  snap  at  me.  In  the 
same  way,  when  bitten  by  dogs,  often  severely,  he  will  not  bite  them.  There 
appears  to  me  to  be  here  a  '  sense  of  duty.'  or  of  >  ought,'  which  ia  speci- 
fically different  from  all  those  varieties  I  have  styled  Judyism. 

I  ask  why  does  he  not  bile  7 

It  may  be  said  he  ia  afraid  of  yon.  I  think  thai  if  anyone  saw  the  rela- 
tions between  us  they  would  soon  dismiss  this  oa  the  moLive.  I  appreciate 
him  too  much  as  a  valuable  '  subject '  to  make  the  blunder  of  inspiring  fear. 
I  would  as  soon  think  of  doing  so  as  the  electrician  would  think  of  using  his 
most  sensitive  electroscope  roughly.  The  dog  and  his  pupil  are  so  en  rapport 
that  if  the  former  wants  a  door  opened,  or  a  tbom  or  insect  removed,  he  cumes 
to  mo,  say  I  am  at  my  desk,  stands  up,  puts  his  right  paw  on  my  arm  and 
taps  my  shoulder  with  the  left  repeatedly  till  I  attend  to  him,  nheo  he  clearly 
indicalrs  what  he  wants,  and  it  the  want  is  to  have  thorn  or  insect  removed 
be  clearly  indicates  the  surface,  often  to  a  square  inch  or  nearer. 

Jt  may  be  ur^ed  that  he  will  not  hurt  me  because  ho  has  such  trust  or  faith 
in  me— ho  thinks  I  would  not  willingly  hurt  him.  There  appears  something 
in  (his  at  first  sight,  and  it  gains  colour  from  the  fact  that  when  he  was  less 
than  13  months  old.  a  gsmckocper  shot  at  him  when  near,  and  deposited 
about  30  pellets  of  shot  in  his  head  and  body,  which  I  extracted.  The 
memory  of  these  operations  might  lead  him  to  class  my  pressure  of  the  knife 
point  as  something  curative. 

But  then,  where  does  such  an  explanation  come  in,  in  his  behaviour  to  my 
maki  stick,  which  ho  will  not  nreak  under  the  same  circumstances  that  cause 
him  to  crush  on  unshaped  slick  to  splinteta  ?  It  may  be  said  that  when 
bitten  by  another  dog,  he  does  not  retaliate  because  he  is  a  coward.  The 
explanation  won't  do.  He  barks  remoQstralively,  as  he  does  when  1  hurt  him 
when  we  are  romping,  but  he  won't  run  aieay.  I  can't  get  him  away  often, 
and  he  is  frequently  bitten  wore  leverdy  in  oonseqaeuce.    An  incident  that 
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occurred  a  few  days  back  threw  some  more  light  on  the  idea  of  *  right  *  in 
Punch's  (or  Monkey's)  mind— he  answers  mdifferently  to  both  names.  I 
was  coming  through  the  very  narrow  street  of  West  Appledore  when  a  mnch 
larger  dog  seized  him,  and  bit  Punch  so  severely  about  the  face  as  to  make 
him  bleed.  Punch  then  resisted  for  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  not  by 
biting,  but  by  a  Quaker-like  defence  that  was  most  scientific.  He  seized  the 
other  dog  firmly  by  the  hind  leg  above  the  heel,  and  raised  the  leg  so  hif?h 
off  the  ground  as  to  throw  the  doc's  body  into  unstable  equilibrium.  The 
dog  stood  still  for  some  time,  evidently  afraid  to  move  for  fear  of  falling 
on  his  back  and  being  at  the  mercy  of  his  opponent.  He  was  in  no  pain,  for 
Punch  was  not  biting  but  simply  holding  fiimly.  At  length  the  attaokinn 
dog  tried  to  get  his  head  round  to  bite  Pnndi  again,  but  the  latter  frustrated 
this  by  lifting  the  leg  higher  and  carrying  it  gradually  round  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  dog's  head,  so  as  to  preserve  the  original  distance.  At  the 
end  of  about  2  minutes  I  was  compelled  to  interfere,  as  a  horse  and  oart 
were  coming  close.  The  dog  slank  off  whilst  Punch  jumped  vertically,  bound- 
ing many  times  off  the  ground  in  a  manner  that  I  can  only  compare  with 
the  bounding  of  a  football,  barking  merrily  at  the  same  time. 

Hundreds  of  similar  instances  to  the  few  I  have  given,  convince  me 
that  this  dog  has  in  his  mind  a  sense  of  duty  totally  different  in  kind 
from  that  which  I  have  illustrated  and  characterized  as  Judyitm,  It  is  in 
fact  *' Do-as-you-would-be-done-by-ism."  I  have  observed  this  species  of 
sense  of  duty,  of  the  *  ought '  (or  morality)  in  a  number  of  animals,  and  I 
have  become  accustomed  to  call  this  kind  *  Rectal  sense  of  duty  '  and  hence 
to  divide  *  morality '  into  selfish,  emotional,  clique,  'fashion'  morality,  or 
Judyism,  and  Bectal  morality. 

I  never  met  with  two  such  extreme  types  of  the  dominance  of  the  two  kinds 
of  motive  before.  Most  animals  are  actuated  by  the  two  species  of  sense  of 
duty  in  varying  ratio,  many  only  by  selfish  or  Fashion-morality;  but  some 
individuals  appear  affected  I  ittle  by  cither.  These  form  the  utterly  *  immoral.' 
So  far  as  my  inductions  from  observations  of  animals  go,  the  division  into 
llcctal  and  conventional  *  sense  of  duty '  is  exhaustive  and  inclusive.  All 
acts  that  recognize  an  *  ought '  appear  to  me  to  come  under  one  or  the  other. 

There  is  a  remarkable  diff(!rcnce  in  the  animal  according  to  which  sense 
of  duty  is  predominant — which  species  of  morality  rules  its  life.  If  Rectal, 
the  animal  is  trustworthy  and  reliable.  If  conventional,  untrustworthy, 
changeable  and  shifty.  So  much  for  results  in  outward  conduct.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  results  on  the  mind  or  ethical  sense,  of  conventional  morality 
is  on  the  whole  disintegrating.  In  fact  I  have  observed  this  in  animals, 
though  I  have  not  been  able  to  pursue  my  observations  so  far  as  I  could  wish.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Bectal  sense  of  duty  in  animals  is,  in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  philosopher,  a  developing  force.  The  Rectal  morality  of  the 
animal  increases  with  time.  In  the  phraseology  of  some  theologians  it  may 
perhaps  be  termed  a  regenerating  or  *  savinj^  *  force.  (Those  who  believe 
that  a  profession  of  a  creed  is  the  only  saving  force,  would  scarcely  admit  it 
had  more  value  than  the  conventional  *  ought,'  or  perhaps  not  as  much  in 
some  cases.) 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  Rectal  sense  of  duty  or  rectal  morality,  so  far  as  my 
observations  go,  the  chief  thing  I  can  predicate  is  that  it  is  unselfish. 
It  Bcems  to  be  closely  connected  with  *  8ym]>athy,'  as  distinguished  fix>m 
*  fi  eling '  of  the  kind  before  defined.  The  individuals  among  the  higher 
animals  wlio  act  from  the  rectal  sense  of  duty  aj^pear  to  be  remarkable,  so 
far  as  my  observations  go,  for  ability  to  **  put-yoursclf-in-his-place-ednesa  " 

•  Query?  I  take  it  the  •  rectal '  sense  of  duty  is  at  the  base  of  all  reality 
of  character,  the  conventional  has  more  the  oiiaraoler  of  an  acquired 
mental  habit. 
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vhioh  is  at  the  root  at  tree  ■  gfinpatli;.'  The  tendency  is  alwRys  "  to  do 
as  tbo;  woalU  be  done  bj."  In  most  cases  that  I  huve  obstrved  it  appeared 
to  be  in1>om.  bat  developed  as  the  aniioal  got  oliler. 

The  diiiBion  I  hare  beeQ  led  to,  bf  hnndreds  □(  obserrations  on  indiTidnala 
of  differeat  Epecies,  ol  the  >  Idea  of  duty,'  and  conaequcolly  all  moralit;, 
iiito  Itectal  and  canventioiial  [mora)  I  have  never  seen  formulated.  Probably 
filter  obitTvtTt  have  made  tht  diilinction.  It  is  tacitly  recognizetl,  honever, 
in  most  of  the  oldest  nritings  I  know  anything  of.  The  recognition  ol  the 
Talue  of  the  Rectal  appears  to  me  to  ran  through  many  of  the  books  collected 
as  the  Bible,  and  the  O.  T.  and  N.  T.  Apocrypha,  like  a  vein  of  gold  in 
qo«rt»,  and  to  be  theveryprotofl'Wior'nerve-oentrestitB'  of  most  of  Christ's 
tettching.  I  have  seen  the  dislinction  tacitly  admitted  in  many  theological 
works,  ttio'  I  think  I  am  right  in  asserting  (1  say  it  as  the  oralorians  speak, 
— under  correction)  there  is  a  want  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  chief 
(if  not  only)  value  of  (he  cunveutional '  eenae  of  duty,'  or  selfish  '  ought,'  is 
(o  prevent  tnclioD. 

Not  nnty  do  animaTi  (other  ttuin  man)  ni 
6n(  some  of  the  mnrt  intrtligfiit  act 
it  exiilcd  in  the  mindt  of  tome  tneii. 

In  Angnst  'B0  I  was  driving  Prince  (my  pony)  and  at  the  same  time 
discussing  an  intereating  point  in  science  ivith  my  wife.  1  generally  guidcil 
him  entirely  hy  the  voice,  but  in  the  heat  of  tho  arRumont  unthinkingly 
emphasized  my  points  with  the  nhip  (which  had  had  a  nen  knotted  lash  on 
tliat  day)  on  the  pony's  flanks.  He  stopped  about  the  third  blow  and  looked 
round.  This  attracted  my  wife's  attention — '  Prince  is  remonalrating  ' : 
*  You  itruck  heavily.'  Later  on  I  must  have  struck  him  repeatedly.  When 
bo  was  loo^d  from  the  harness,  I  was  standing  out  of  his  direct  liru  to  the 
lUible^oor.  Instead  of  going  to  the  stable,  aa  was  Usual,  he  walked  up  to 
me,  and  after  repi^aled  attempts  to  draw  my  alti^ntion,  touched  me  with  liia 
nose  and  then  approached  his  nose  as  closely  as  he  cuuld  to  the  wales.  This 
he  repeated  until  I  had  the  places  bathed. 

About  two  months  later,  on  a  similar  occa°^ion,  be  repeated  the  same 
kctiona. 

In  autumn  '66  I  wa*  in  Ware  with  my  pony.  Coming  out  of  a  shop,  I 
was  on  the  point  of  stepping  into  the  CAiriuue  nhen  I  noticed  tliu  juiiy 
(Prince)  watching  mo.  (He  was  accustomed  to  my  buy  jumping  up  when 
the  vehicle  was  in  motion.)  I  told  my  wife  to  start  hmi.  Nlie  tried  repeatedly, 
but  be  would  not  move  till  he  saw  I  was  seated,  when  ho  started  at  once. 
(The  experiment  was  repeated  many  times  subucquontly.)  The  Ktrnnge  thing 
is  the  complicated  train  ol  thought  that  evolved  an  *  ought '  diHering  in  the 
ea^e  of  a  lame  man  from  (he  duty  in  other  cases. 

Tho  same  autumn,  we  were  driving  from  Wearsido  to  Hadhara.  On  the 
road  wo  met  with  a  group  ol  children  with  two  perambulators.  They  were 
in  awkward  positions  :  several  children  being  clow^  to  tho  left  hand  heilge,  a 
perambulator  and  children  further  to  right,  the  second  further  still,  as  in 
diagram:  the  distance  belwpcn  c.  p',  p*  and  right  hedge  being  about  ci|ual. 
There  was  room  to  pass  between  p'  and  p*  easily,  hut  the  children  were 
eoiiluscd  and  passed  repeatedly  between  the  two  points.  My  wife  said— 
C  "Sep  if    Princo    '  *" 


^ ,  ^° 
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L,  luiuetl  10  the  right,  aud  passed  thvu 
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with  the  tight  wheel  new  the  hedge,  turning  hia  licncl  mora  ind  mon 
whether  be  wbb  clearing  the  right  or  outer  poraiubulntor.  He  Mt  it  abonl 
S  ;dB.  in  the  resr.  and  then  rctumod  eharpljr  to  the  left  aide  ol  rokd  luid 
nsumed  his  trot  withoat  ftnjr  intimntioii  ne  woa  to  Ao  so. 

In  Not.  '87,  atlet  the  dcrtlh  of  my  wife,  a  relative  Oftroe  to  Uto  with 
me  and  she  droTe  the  Btuno  pony.  She  is  so  deat.  Ehe  ennnal  hear  a  vehiclo 
overtaking  her.  Conaequcntly  I  alwnys  went  with  her.  nnd  i(  she  had  tha 
Teioa,  Eigiied  with  nxj  telt  hood  il  a  veliiola  were  coming  up  behlDd,  for  her 
to  draw  oTer  to  left. 

Ab  she  was  driving  one  day  np  a  steep  hill  (therefore  with  slack  treioa)  on 
road  U>  Ware,  I  heard  a  brewer's  cart  camiog  behind.  The  man  bad  been 
drinking  and  followed  close  in  oar  wake,  thoagh  there  was  plenty  of  rooni  to 
pass  if  he  had  kept  well  to  the  right.  I  gave  my  Telative  no  signal,  as  I  wantsd 
to  observe  the  pony's  actions.  Reappeared  nervous  and  restless,  turning  bis 
head  as  tat  as  he  could  to  the  licht  to  see  what  was  wrong.  The  man  drove  the 
heavy  cart  lery  close  behind  but  the  pony  could  not  see  the  horse  or 
vehicle.  After  3  or  4  minutes  anxiety  (I  \>eb  the  word  advlsodly  :  the  working 
of  the  ears  and  the 'twiuihiuif' ot  his  mueclea  justifies  me),  receiving  no 
sign,  he  delibemtelj  drew  as  closely  as  possible  into  the  ji_/i-hand  hedge 
and  waited.     Aa  aoon  tu  Che  wi^gon  passed,  he  went  off  at  a  brisk  trot. 

After  many  experiments  on  different  days  I  found  that  if  I  were  drivine 
and  B  vehicle  overtook  as,  Prince  waited  for  me  to  tighten  the  left  rein,  but 
if  my  relative  were  driving,  he  decided  by  the  sound  when  to  draw  to  the  left. 
Even  if  she  tightened  the  right  rein — he  disobeyed  the  sign.  After  many 
experiments  I  hadfull  confidence  he  would  always  act,  if  ahe  were  driving,  on 
the  evidence  of  his  own  hearing :  and  she  often  subsequeutly  drove  without 
me,  the  pony  evideutiy  recotpiEing  his  new  duties. 


L 


In  the  autumn  of  1886, 1  started  after  10  o'olock  p.m.  troin  my  cottage  at 
Baker's  End  to  drive  some  friends  homeward.  On  dei^cendiiig  from  the  lii);b 
ground,  I  passed  into  a  dense  fog,  which  the  carnage  lights  (oiled  to 
penetrate  6  lect — the  fog  reflected  the  light  like  a  wall,  fiome  distance 
past  the  Mardock  Station  road,  my  road  turned  almost  at  right  angles. 
Here  we  so  thoroughly  failed  to  find  the  turning  that  the  hotae  was  driven 
aeainst  the  bank,  up  which  he  reared  orashing  into  the  hedge  at  the  top.  We 
all  alighted  and  my  friends  went  on.  I  turned  pony  and  carriage  and  got 
in,  to  drive  back  :  the  pony  moved  slowly,  but  almost  dragging  the  reins  out  of 
my  hands.  I  got  out  thinking  the  reins  were  caught  on  the  shaft  as  the  pony 
had  always  shown  a  liking  (or  a  very  tight  rein  down  hill  and  oar  road  here 
wasadesccnt.  I  could  find  nothing  wrong  with  tlie  reins.  Taking  outalamp 
I  wont  to  the  pony's  head,  whioh  he  was  still  holding  as  low  as  he  oonld. 
Then  I  saw  his  nose  was  nearly  on  the  back  of  my  black  dog  Jack  (the  father 
of  PuQchI  who  was  standing  in  front  with  his  nose  near  the  ground,  but 
pointing  homeward.  1  got  in-,  said  'Go  on;'  did  not  use  the  reins,  but  aaws 
went  at  a  walking-pace,  tried  frequently  to  measure  with  the  whip  handle 
the  distances  they  kept  from  each  hedge.  They  took  me  safely  into  the 
yard  behind  my  house,  and  my  measurements  showed  they  kept  the  middla 
of  the  road  the  whole  way ;  eioept  at  one  place,  where  there  is  a  deep  gully 
on  the  right,  separated  from  the  road  by  a  very  slight  fence.  Here  they  keiA 
within  18  inches  of  the  left  (or  further  side  from  the  gultyj.  Altho'  the 
night  was  cold  and  the  paoe  that  of  the  Dead  March,  the  horse  wa«  wel 
with  perspiration  and  the  dog  pastiDg  with  tongue  out  whan  wo  got  into  ths 
yard,  probably  from  the  anxiety  to  do  the  duty  they  had  nnderlaken.  Thcra 
are  G  turns  iu  the  rwd  and  three  of  them  ate  right  angles,  narrow  in  all 
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MSM,  bnt  not  more  tb&n  the  fall  length  of  horse  and  oarrisge,  in  two  oaEes 
1  think,  and  my  memory  ia  pretty  cle&i. 

There  was  a  little  episode  when  wa  got  into  the  yard,  iUostrating  the  oloss 
ftnalt^y  beCween  the  faelingg  ot  the«e  aoimala  and  human  feeliDgs  nnder 
similar  ciroumBtonces.  The  horse  nibbed  his  head  repeatedly  against  Jack, 
whilst  Jack  *  nosed '  or  nibbed  his  face  agaiost  the  poay's.  Ho  eipression  of 
mntnal  gratnlation  (Oi  the  eompletioii  of  •  eetl-imposed  dot;  could  have  been 
more  u^tificant. 

There  ia  an  interesting  parallelism  between  tTio  concIuBionB 
drawn  hj  Mr.  JoneB  from  h.is  observations  on  the  motives  of 
animals  and  tKe  concliiBiona  concerning  hninan  motites 
contained  in  Chap.  IV,  "The  Sentiment  of  Justice."  The 
dietinction  between  "  rectal- moral  "  and  "  conventional- moral  " 
made  bj  him,  obviously  coireBponds  with  the  diBtinction  made 
in  that  chapt«r  between  the  altmiatio  Bentiment  and  the  pro- 
altmistio  Bentiment.  This  correspondence  is  the  more  note- 
worthy becanae  it  tends  to  jnstify  the  belief  in  a  natural 
genesis  of  a  developed  moral  sentiment  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  If  in  inferior  animals  the  consoionsoesB  of  dnty  may 
be  prodnced  by  the  discipline  of  life,  then,  a  fortiori,  it  may  be  so 
produced  in  mankind. 

Probably  many  readers  will  remnrk  that  the  anecdotes  Mr. 
Jones  gives,  recall  the  common  saying — "  Man  ia  the  god  of 
the  d(^ ; "  and  prove  that  the  sentiment  of  duty  developed  in 
the  dog  arises  ont  of  his  personal  relation  to  his  master,  jnst  as 
the  sentiment  of  doty  in  man  arises  ont  of  his  relation  to  his 
maker.  There  is  good  ground  for  this  interpretation  in  respect 
of  those  actions  of  do^a  which  Mr.  Jones  distinguiBhea  as 
"conventional-moral;"  but  it  doea  not  hold  of  those  which 
he  distinguishes  as  "  rectal- moral."  Especially  in  the  case  of 
the  dog  which  would  not  bite  when  bitten,  but  contented 
himself  with  preventing  hia  antagonist  from  biting  a^in 
(showing  a  literally- Christian  feeling  not  ahown  by  one 
Christian  in  a  thousand)  the  act  was  not  prompted  by 
dutifulneaa  to  a  superior.  And  this  extreme  catio  verifiL's  the 
inference  otherwise  drawn,  that  the  sentiment  of  duty  was 
independent  of  the  sentiment  of  Boburdination. 

But  even  were  it  tme  that  auch  sentiment  of  duty  as  may 
exist  in  the  relatively-undeveloped  minda  of  the  higher 
animnla,  is  exclusively  gcnemted  by  personal  relation  to  a 
aujiertor,  it  would  not  follow  that  in  the  much- mo  re- developed 
minda  of  men,  there  cannot  be  generated  a  Bentiment  of  duly 
whieh  ia  independent  of  personal  relation  to  a  superior.  For 
experience  ahowa  that,  in  the  wider  intelligence  of  the  human 
bemg,  apart  from  the  pleaning  of  God  as  a  motive,  there  may 
arise  the  beneliting  of  fellow-men  as.  a  motive;  and  that  the 
Hotiment  of  duty  may  come,  to  be  associated  with  the  last  aa 
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vith  tbe  first.  Bejond  qnestion  there  are  mfttij  who  are 
CDnati&ined  hj  their  natarea  to  devote  their  energies  to 
philanthropie  ends,  and  do  this  withont  any  regard  for  personal 
benefit.  Indeed  there  are  here  and  there  men  who  wonld 
coDsideF  themselves  insnlted  if  told  that  what  they  did  was 
done  with  the  view  of  obtaining  divine  farocr. 
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Bread :  use  and  appearances,  II,  403. 

Brothers,  pecuniary  aid,  11,  3T0-S. 

Brovne,  Sir  T.,  alms  giving,  I,  S8T. 

Bullying,  in  schools.  Il,  8«3. 

Burning,  alive,  I,  831. 

Business  (Ha  Induetriallim). 

Butter  IcniTe,  a  auperfluity,  II,  405. 


Cslumny,  wrong,  it,  _  _ . 

Canals,  imperfections  in.  II.  420. 

Cannibalism,  and  slavery,  II,  T4. 

Cards,  as  amusement,  I,  529. 

Carlylc,  T.,  great-man  theory  of,  I,  618. 

Caro,  E.  H.,  on  optimism  and  pessimism, 
316,  81T. 

Catholicianj,  and  fVee  speech,  II,  1*2-8. 

Cats;  ccnseiCDoe  in,  II,  451-60. 

CsosatloD  :  iDt«Ilectual  development  and 
belief  in,  1, 47-9 ;  ignored  in  religions 
ethics,  4V-G1,  61 ;  and  by  Hobbea,  51- 
8,  81  i  by  Intuition  ists.  b^-t,  61 :  by 
utiUtwia^am,  66-8,  68-61;    aevelo^ 


ment  of  sciencessnd  ethics,  61-3;  the 
belief  in,  S96 :  and  politics.  II,  49-60 ; 
and  legialation,  233;  fructii^ing,  S44- 


Ceremony,  of  crowning, 
Change,  orgamc,  II,  181-.. 
Chapman,  J.,  Medical  Ciaritp,  II,  386. 
Character,  and  incorporeal  property,  II, 

Charity,    demoralization    of.    I,     193; 
thouchtlesB,  II,  119 ;  (sm  GeneroaiCy, 

Chastity,  ooncoption  of  virtue,  I,  8T,  46, 
'448-65 ;  needs  of  species,  448-9 :  polyg- 


amy and  polyandry,  44B-51 ;  evidenc 
of  uncivilued,  461-6,46(1-8 ;  prevuling 
ethical  sentiment,  466-8 ;    and  aoci  J 


Chess,  as  amusement,   , 

Chieftainship,  evolution  of,  II,  S09-3. 

Children :  autus,  I,  876 ;  love  of,  3TS, 
888;  and  obedience,  411-3,  420;  filial 
piety,  413-t;  heredity,  461-S ;  paren- 
tal nutrition,  50T ;  age  of  parents, 
6ST-9;  rights  of  women,  II,  161-8; 
rights  of,  167-TS;  their  claims  and 
adults,  16T-8;  parental  claims,  168-8; 
duties  to  patents,  169-70 ;  evolution  of 
claims,  lTO-8;  induction  and  dedoc- 
tion  congruoua,  1T8 ;  parental  blame, 
81*-6;  bbme  atscioot,  819:pralsfl  of, 
323-4;  curiosity,  344;  '' spoilizu." 
845-6;  flight  consclouuiHS  of  filial 
duty,  851-8;  its  importance,  863-4;  pa- 
rental claimB,STl ;  aid  between,  870--3 ; 
(utalio  OSapring.  Parenthood). 

China:  the  conscience  in,  I,  8^1 ;  land 
ownorehip,  II,  97. 

Christianity:  daelllng,  I,  318,326;  Pa- 
ganism, 822-4;  generosily.  B8S-T  ;  so- 
cial sUte,  4T3;  alavery,  II,  T6;  ftre 
ipeeob,  145;  militancy  of  followers, 
267;  the  ill-uaed,  863;  J.  L.  Davits 
on,  447-50. 

Christmas  caids.  II,  407. 

Civilization,  and  temperance,  I,  444-5. 

Class-legislation,  II,  191-8. 

ClaMlflcstion,  and  intelligence,  II, 
263-5. 

Clearing  IIousb,  Isdies',  II,  408. 

Clitheroe.  law  case,  II.  TO. 

Clothes,  snd  morelity.  I,  880 ;  and  social 
benedcence,  II,  400-2. 

Coal,  effect  of  price,  H,  244. 

Cochineal,  use  and  appearance,  I,  404. 

CaUnUnta:  indeflnileness,  I,  tT:  un- 
rhythmical, 72 ;  adinatmenta  of  polype, 
SO. 


COHEBENCE — CCLTCBK. 


Coherence,  of  avolTuig  condnct,  I,  69-T, 

Coinage,  official  iun,  H,  SH. 

Cold,  effect  on  hulth,  I,  BS ;  endunnee. 


Commonum:  umI  jontice,  I,  11,  B9,  11, 
Zia ;  and  property,  U,  100-1. 

Compctmon:  governmental  work,  II, 
SSO-3 ;  mtrunla  □□  free,  STT-8B,  ii9 ; 
and  equity,  STT-B ;  effects  of  work- 
em'  meriL,  £78-9 ;  mBchinerT,  879-81 ; 
the  emnloyer,  281-8:  in  tfie  profes- 
aions,  XM-4  :  inventiona.  SS4-5;  and 
BYmpalhr,  aS5-8  ;  employe™  and  em- 
ployed, S9W,  SM-<I. 

relation  to  ethics,  G-!,  SO,  281 ';  corre-' 
lated  eTolutioQ  with  atmcture  and 
function,  8-10 ;  evolution  of,  and  indi- 
vidual life,  10-15,  44;  evolution  and 
rBCC-maintenauco,  16-17,  41;  cvolu- 
lioQ  of  Bocial  17-19,  20,  44 :  meflninR 
of  good  and  bad,  21-6,  30,  44 ;  poatu- 
late  of  ponaimiBm  and  optimiBm,  S7-30, 
4S;  rcverned  npplicationa  of  good  and 
bad,  SO-S,  45 '  perflation  of.  32-4,  45 ; 
contcption  of  virtue,  M-8.45;  intui- 
tional theory  of  moraia,  S8-40,  45; 
pleaBuro  of  Llcascdncaa,  40-4,  45; 
plcaaurv,  the  ultimate  inorai  aim,  40 ; 
jruidBDce  by  remou,  not  proximate, 
pieaaurea,  M,  85,  W.  utilitarian  catt- 
Diate  of,  58:  paychical  aspect,  64;  in- 
ereaaing  colierancB,  65-7.  74;  aiao  defi- 
initeneaa,  «7-9, 74 ;  and  heterogeneity, 
69-71.  74;  rhythm  and  equilibrium  of 
evolving,  71-1;  obiigallon  lo  perform 
every  function,  7ii ;  mtersction  of  feei- 
itiga  and  fuactionii,  77-8,  98 ;  plcaaure 
favourable  to  vitality,  7S-S8,  ^-91,  9S, 
100,  101 ;  paina  popularly  thought 
bcneflcial,  8a-5,  98 ;  evolution,  and  de- 
rangement of  gaidanco  by  feelinga, 
H&-7,  99  ;  effects  of  diBregarding  feel- 
inga, 91-5:  adaptation  ofcthical  theo- 
rica  to  their  nocieticB.  95-8,  99;  repre- 
BcnUtivencBB  of  motive*,  104-9,  129; 
guidance  by  proximate  and  ultimato 
plea»ure^  109-13, 130 ;  gcoeaia  of  moral 
control,  llS-20, 130;  ita  diffarencialion, 
IflM,  ISO;  gcneeia  and  iransitorinesii 
of  duly,  l:f4-9,  IW;  ■ociological  view 
of  ithica,  18S,  118  ;  individual  and  ao- 
cial  life,  133,  US;  codes  of  militancy 
and  indualrialiam,  137-9. 148;  limited 
evolution,  146-8,  149;  pleaaure,  pain, 
and  problem*  of,  150;  egolatic  and 
uni vernal iatic  hedoniam,  151-6;  pleaa- 
ure, and  relation  between  meana  and 
end*,   156-60,   leO-S;  (greatest  happi. 


happineea  of  highest  life,  ITl-S;  the 
Dommal  and  actual  beliefk,  IW-KOO; 
Kantian  rule,  SS3 ;  aympathj  and 
evolution,  319-51;  "abaolnte"  ethics, 
258;  current  coQcepliona  of  right  and 
wrong,  359;  abeolute  and  nUtiva 
ethicB,  960;  and  ilinBtrationa,  Ml-S; 
iiiuatrations  of  relative  ethioa,  SW-S; 
and  precedence  of  abeolute  over  rela- 
tive, S71-fi :  the  ideal  ofmoraliMa,  STT- 
80;  ethical  diviaiona,  381;  regulation 
of  private,  SSB-l;  beneflcenoe  and 
Bcope  of  ethica,  S8E-8 ;  Sidgwiok  oa 
teleoli^ical  vieir,301-fl'  alaoon  peaai- 
minn,  SOS-3;  on  relative  and  abao- 
luta  ethics,  309-13;  proportion  among 
wta,  558-9 ;  ethica  mcludm  all  kinda, 
II,  S-1 ;  and  incorporeal  property,  1 1 8- 
T;  limit  of  Biolution,  369;  meaning  of 
good  and  bad,  S80 ;  life,  and  berwft- 
cence,SS0-8. 

^orutcience :  ignorance  of  caoaation,  I, 
65 ;  and  conduct,  331-3  ;  ethical  aenti- 
mcEls,  SS7-9;  moral  aemie  not  intui- 
tive, 170-3;  in  animala,  11,451-60. 

JoQBfin-aliam,  of  women.  11. 197. 
Cotutantinople,  dog* 


Com 


breaches  of,  tliei^  evils,  1, 207 ; 
aitruiam  personally  advBncageoua,310, 
316;  ethics  and  fulUlmcnC  of,  557; 
right  of  free,  11,  127-38;  relation  to 


.  337-97,  329;  Stale  enforcement 

and  individual  aospension  of,  287-9, 

339-91 ;  employen  and  employed,  291-- 

1.  391-6 ;  prospective,  39S-7. 
ContiDVervy  :  diaplay  of  ahilitv.  It.  308- 

10,  310,  311;  and  blame,  813-4;  and 

autagouiam,  323-7. 
Conversation:  diaplay of,  11, 308-10, 311 ; 

and   blame,  31S-1;   and  anUgoniam, 

Cooking,  use  and  appearance,  II,  404. 

Co-opentioD  ;  orinduUrialism,  1, 139-43, 
118;  and  aocictj,  165-8;  animal,  11, 
11-2.  12-3,  lS-4,  I4-G;  human,  19-31; 
and  justice,  155;  nature  of  tho  atale, 
183-7  ;  Justice  and  boneflcence,  370-1, 

Copyright:  and  justice,  11,  105-7,  153; 

term  "of,  107-9. 
Correlalivcg,  doctrine  of,  I,  B. 
Courage,  conception  of  virtue,  I,  37,  46; 

and  the  ill-used,  II,  363-8. 
Cowardice,  aocial  effect^  I,  467. 
Cranbrook,  Lord,  on  peace,  I,  317. 
Crime,  and  education  II,  367-8. 
Cruelty,  pleasure  in,  I,  892-1,  391-6. 
Cmitacea,  conduct  and    race-maioten- 

Cultute:'l,  SIl-33;  and 


cTBiosmr — EMonoMS. 


EI4-5 ;  nuntul,  S1B-S;  intcltectnil, 
GIS;  sociology  and  UUrMure,  M8-W; 
■nd  he&ltb,  520-1;  ■ItnUain,  Sil-S; 
and  tTBTellia^.  ft29. 


Custom  dntiei,  Tsanon  Tor,  II,  ItKt-EOO. 


II,«45-M>. 

Death,  cMutioD  of  activit;  1, 4S6 ;  uvl 
property,  II,  121. 

Deflnitenaa:  of  evolvil]gco)ldact,I,6T- 
9,  Tl ;  also  orffaniiatioii,  SI :  tha  word 
deflnita,  STS-T3. 

Dojty  :  approved  of  Buffering,  I,  Sti,  46, 


DoapotiaEn,  tnd  veracity,  I,  40T-S. 

Diet,  time  of  meala,  11, 408. 

Uirecton  of  companies,  and  blame,  II, 

aao. 

Diacovory,  competition,  II,  2S4-5. 

DiMriminaUon,  and  intoUigeacg^  II, 
£63-5,S«5-S. 

Diecaae:  heredity,  I,  ISl-S;  cclihacj, 
SS4 ;  and  mamagiL  MO-l,  Ml-B ;  right 
to  physical  int^^ty,  II,  HS-TO '  and 
vagcK,  TT  \  infeclioua,  BBS :  ambulance 
soneties,  SSI:  (tet  alio  Uealth, 
Sick). 

Disobedience  (tti  Obedienoe). 

Division  of  labour:  co-operation  of  in- 
dustrialism, I,  Hi ;  physioliwical  and 
sociological,  lM-$;  social,  2S9-80 ;  and 

Dock-etrike,  cffccta,  II,  SM. 

Dog:  conflict  of  feelings.  I,  Hi;  pleaa- 
urablo  activity,  158 ;  idea  of  limits,  II, 
86;  right  of  property.  lOJ;  imagina- 
tion, 245;  conscien™  in,  461-80. 

Drama:  as  amusement,  I,  GSS-T,  BIO; 
copyright,  II,  109. 

Dre«  :  and  morality,  t,  330;  and  social 
Iieneficence,  II,  40O-2. 

Drowning :  auocour  of  the,  II, 

Dnmkenni              '    ~ 
elhica,  419, 
(tnaiioSti 

Duelling:  and  Christisnity,  I,  SIB.  33S; 
and  revenue,  365 ;  and  duty,  II,  448. 

Duty ;  geQcslB  and  mmsitorinem  of 
sense,  1, 1S4-9,  IHO ;  pleasure  and  adap- 
tation of  Allure  ovolutlon,  182-E.  MS; 
the  word,  477, 555;  restraints  on  blame, 
II.  31G-7,  320 ;  J.  L.  Davies  on,  440-50 ; 
in  animla^  451-80. 

Dvinnnd.  J.,  Euaj/t  o«  tin  PrinHpIti  of 
MeralUg,  I,  \M. 


Eastbourne,  aalvaCion  army,  II,  SS7. 
EdUf^BtloD,  pleasurable  form  of,  I,  iSS  ; 
ethical   analogy^  311 ;  Gladstone  on, 

ual,' 616-6;  health,  620-1;  by 'stalB, 
544-7, 547-60 ;  languages,  II,  176 ;  Aris- 
totle on,  aiS;  payment  by  resulta,  237- 
B ;  for  militancy,  £62-3 ;  evil  of  uni- 
formity, 265-0 ;  geometrical,  S<6-7 ;  and 
crime,  2BT-S ;  by  parents,  343-6 ;"  spoil- 
ing "  children,  346-8 ;  pmportiotiate 
kindness  by  parents,  348-8 ;  bullying 
and  fagging,  863 ;  and  bvnoticenee  at 
largo,  4^8-9. 

Egg,  use  and  appearance,  II,  404. 

Egoism:  prior  lo  altnii«D,  I,  I8T,  189, 
1B7:  benefits  of  adaptation,  188, 1»S; 
heredity  and  general  happiness,  191-9, 
IBS;  inadequate,  and  uttniiam,  193-8, 
IKS  ;  imurious  suborij  I  nation  to  altru- 
ism. 198. 19S  ;  the  nominal  and  actual 
beliefs,  lBS-200  ;  evolution  with  attni- 
iam,  201,  204,  215 ;  altruism  and  main- 
tenance of  justice,  9US-8,  216;  social 
government,  208,  216  ;  eqjojrment  of, 
wdodby  altruism,  ail,  912-5,  217;  he- 
redity, 218;  ahsoluto,and  eocial  disso- 
lution, 219,  937 ;  utilitarisn  altruism, 
2:!6,  236  ;  needful  to  ■■  greatest-har- 
ness prinoipie,"  227-9,  236;  physical 
simile,  228;  transfer  of  bsppincss,  931- 
S.  236 ;  summary  of  "  gtaiteM-happi- 
ness  principle,"  235-7 ;  oompromisa 
with  altruism,  237-41 ;  evolution  and 
conciliation  of  interests,  242^;  evola- 
1  of  sympathy,  and  language  of  feel- 


y  and  evolution 


icliir 


r' private 
Jid  scope 


,251-4,25 
DOS,  2B1 ;  regulation 
cuuudct,  282-4;  bcncficenet,iui< 
of  ethics,  2B6-8 ;  conflict  witli  al 
289;  evolution  of  life  and  altruism, 
390-2;  siso  social  evolution.  293-6;fii- 
lure  altruistic  evolution,  295-7  :  evolu- 
tion, and  conciliation  with  altruism, 
296-300  ;  altruism  of  insects,  300-9 ; 
D  and  altruisUc  evolution,  309 ; 


justice,57T;  and  life,  480-1 ;  heredity, 
481-8,  483-4 ;  sentiment  of  justice,  11, 


ElepbantfTjustica  in,  II,  18, 14,  30. 

Emerson.  R,  W, :  on  gentlemen,  I,  690; 
'  a  mush  of  concession,"  11,  826. 

Emotions ;  influence  on  functions,  1, 7B ; 
ill-adjustment  to  viul  need^  ST ;  effect 
on  vitality,  BT-91 ;  relation  to  feelings, 
104,  103;  structure  and  relativity  of; 
180-9,184;  development  of  sympathy, 
and  language  of,  247 ;  effect  of  mar- 
riage, 635.    . 


KICPLOTKD — BTOLtmOH. 


Employed,  affect  of  Tigee,  II,  Sei-4, 

Employen,  natrunU  on  bluce,  II,  tlB- 

Y,  820. 
Emulstiou,  and  Ktivit;,  I,  489. 
Endangered;Bnocourto,II,SSS-9;<:R(ue8 

promptiiig,  ttS-i ;  tad  oounge,  SM-8 ; 

drowniiig,ie6-S;  Are,  868-9;  r 

86B. 
EndB,  and  meuu,  II,  ITt^e,  ITS-S. 


ethical  ideu,  II,  Gl ;  land  qacsuon  in, 
MO-1. 

Entertaiameiils,  iMDeflt  of  social,  I, 
612-S. 

Epicunu,  and  the  ideal  stat«,  I,  2TS. 

Equality:  of  justice,  1,  ISS;  regulation 
or  publio  oDQduot,  SM-e. 

Equilibriam  ;  moving,  of  evolving  con- 
duct, I,  71-*,  T4;  phyDiologicalTy  in- 
terpreted, TS ;  iocial,  188-71 ;  Of  oon  ■ 
duct,  305. 


Ethics :  relation  to  conduct,  I,  6-T, 
281 ;  cardinal  ideas  of  syntcms  or, 
and  ideas  of  causation  slxicnt  in,  49 ; 
causation  ignored  in  religious,  49-61, 
ttl  1  and  in  llobbes'g,  Bl-'>;  and  in  in- 
tuition theory,  G5-S,  61 ;  and  in  utilitn- 
nanism,  68-8,  58-61;  relation  to  sci- 
ence, 61-8,  808;  conformity  to  evolu- 
tion, 63 :  uniformity,  and  caticcplion 
of  morality,  TO;  adaptation  of  thcortoa 
to  their  societic^  116-8,  B9;  physical 

aHpcet,  103-4,  129;  genesis  of ' 

control,  11 8-30, 180  ;  ita  JiffercQti 

120-4,  130;  ^n«sis  and  tronsilo 

of  duty,  134-9,  130;  sociological  view, 
133,  148;  codes  of  militancy  and  in- 
dustrialism, 1S4-;  148  ;  of  icdustrial- 
ixm,  18T-9, 148  ;  pleaxure,  and  relation 
between  means  and  ends,  168-60, 
160-2;  happincM  of  the  highoat  life. 
lTl-3  ;  varying  standards  of  happiness, 
174 ;  adaptation  of  future  evolution, 
1HZ-6;  heredity,  and  general  happi- 
ness, 191-3,  198;  the  nominal  and aa- 
-     1   beliefs,  l»S-_200;    "the  greateil- 


c  policy,  231-4,  iSS;  also  private, 
824-6,  asS;  aummaij  of  the  principle, 
3S5-7  ;  the  word  "  absolute,"  258 ;  cur- 
rent conceptions  of  right  and  wrong, 
259;  popular  incongruities,  S69;  plca- 
■ure,  abvolute  and  relative.  260 ;  abso- 
lute and  relative,  illustrated,  261-5 ; 
alao  relative,  865-8;  evolution  of  em- 
pirical to  rational,  268- 


Dlation    of    private     oondiML  H , 

benefloenoe  and  scope  oil  SSt^ :  Sidc- 
wick  on  abaolDte  and  rela^TS,  SO»-ll; 
conlWion  of  ttaonght,  107-14 ;  nlatkm 
to  reli^on,  S07-11;  ami^  and  enmitj, 
818-6,816-8,  82S-4:  tuilitaiuidsta  tad 
aipedienaT,  816-20;  oii^n  of  monl 
■ense,  816-2;  senUmeata  o^  tS»-Mj 
"  pro-ethical,"  837-9 ;  deflnitlon,  48fi ; 
social,  and  oo-operotioD,  465-8;  vary- 
ing sentimenta,  466-70,  the  monl 
sense  not  intuitive,  4T0-2 ;  pnspect, 
473-4 ;  and  evolutiok  477-S ;  and  lifs, 
478-9 ;  of  individual  life,  ceneial  CMi- 
duaiona,  SSfi-ei ;  tti«Utle,^e<MI;  bnai- 
neiaof,  B66-8;  e^mdnet  sod  proportion, 
G6S-ft ;  prcapective,  66»-81 ;  the  idaaL 

7,14  

'olntion  and  adaptation,  SS-4 ;  of 
family  and  Blatc,  4S,  167,170;  animal 
lih,  149-60;  of  aodal  life— iMgatire 
beneflcenca,  £68-832;  positive  benefl- 
csnce,  636-163 ;  (see  also  Altmlsin, 
Conduct,  Egoism,  Life). 
Evolution:  of  structure,  function,  and 
conduct,  correlated,  I,  8-10;  tends  Is 
sell-preservation,  26 ;  conforniity  of 
ethics  to,  68;  a  change  to  deflnlte, 
coherent,  heterogeneity,  86 ;  of  lifo, 
and  pleasurable  actions,  79-86,  98 ;  hu- 
man, and  guidance  by  feelinga,  85-7, 
99 ;  health,  and  disr^ard  of  ^t^clings, 
91 -S  ;  odaplaUon  of  ethical  thcorica  to 
their  societies,  96-8,99;  iHycholr^cal, 
103-4,129;  conduct  and  representa- 
liveneea  of  feelinga,  104-9,  129;  of 
moral  control,113-20,l&;  and  its  dif- 
ferentiation, 120-4,  ISO;  utilitarianism 
and  experience,  124;  codes  of  mili- 
tancy and  industrialism,  131-7, 148 ;  of 
conduct,  limit  to,  116-S,  149  ;  conduct, 
and  relation  between  means  and  ends, 
158-60, 160-3  ;  happineas  of  the  high- 
est life,  171-3;  sdaptadon  of  tHituro, 
182-6,249,807;  1        °-      '-'—  - 


_.   _ _i,    212-1;    of  ocmduct,  and 

sympathy,  249-61 ;  linut  to  altruistic, 
251-4. 2M-7 ;  ethical  inoongruitiee.  2.19 ; 
of  science,  268-71 ;  absolute  ethics, 
276;  the  ideal  man  and  ideal  society, 
277-80;  of  life,  and  oivanic  altraism, 
290-2;  future  of  altruuun,  295-7;  ot 
altruism  and  sympaUiiea,  297 ;  tatea  n 
monality  and  multiplication,  398,  8<-0 ; 
of  absolutsoverrelativo,  271-5;  pliys-  I  conciliation  of  egoism  and  altruism, 
iological  analogy  of  absolute  and  rel-  |      'J'JH-UVO;  altruism    of  insects,  800-S; 
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Sidywiok  on  alwoluu  iDd  relstivt 
ethics,  309-12;  *Qd  ethim,  iTT-B,  478-9  : 
mdiptadoii,  II,  l&S:  tnd  jiiiitic«  for- 
mnf*,  60-3 ;  o  priori  rMBoning,  6t-7 ; 
nMure  of  the  State,  ISl-T;  mtellec- 
tiul,  3SS-5 ;  deflnitdneM  of  wuea, 
SOS—B;  beneficencB  and  life,  i»6-S; 
uid  beneflccnce  >t  luve,  US-R  i  (see 
■Iko  Conduct). 

ExaggerBtion,  imivereal,  I,  400. 

Eichaoge :  right  of  fVeo.  II,  12T-8S, 
1&3-4;  evolutioQ  of,  ^ZI-9•,  and  ti«e 
contnct,  1S9-31;  social  aeedi,  lSl-3. 

Eicise  drnJea,  II,  aW. 

ExpedieDcy:  in  ethics,  I,  B18-E0;  a 
priori  reanonitig,  II,  57 -SO  ;  and  cur- 
rent poliUcs,  49-M. 

Experieoce :  evolution  and  utiliCaiiin- 
um,!,  IM;  hereditT-,  SIS. 

Eye:  diiKaseof,  1,  es;  HTchical  evolu- 
tion. 102-4,  10«;  relativity  of  paitu, 
17T,  ITS;  and  age,  495-0. 

FxaoiHo  :  in  *choola,  II.  3fl3. 

Fsinting  :  reeull  of  pain,  I,  SS;  M  aight 
of  suffering,  214. 

Fares,  undeserved  paymenta,  II,  3'X)-2. 

Fashion,  social  beocflcencu,  ll,  400-^ 

Fault  flniiing  (tet  Blune). 

Fear :  influence  on  function,  I,  TB ;  and 
veracity,  1,  407-9. 

Feelings:  interaction  vith  functions,  I, 
T8,  98 1  health  and  disregard  of,  91-5 ; 
relation  to  emotion.  104, 105 ;  oonducL, 
and  representalivenees  of,  104-9, 139, 
161 ;  guidance  by  proximate  and  ulti- 
— ---' -s,  109-18,  ISO;  gone'-  "' 


ISO;    its    difl'i 


124-9, 130  ;  relativity  of  pains. 

a,  and  relativity  of  pleasareej 


;  real  and  ideal,  228,  21G ;  lan- 
guage of,  and  development  of  sympa- 
thy, 246-9;  and  requirements,  5«0 ; 
evolution  and  adaptation,  II,  15-8 ; 
adaptation,  !S-7 ;  theories  of,  42. 

FelloiT-feelIng,  and  beneflcence,  11, 
422-4. 

Fertility,  aod  indivi<luatioa,  1,  654. 

Ficlion  {m«  Lilcruturel. 

Fire;  currenl  mill™nccption^  11,  1"4; 
succour  fVom,  368-3 ;  use  and  appeor- 
anoe,  I,  403. 

Fish :  lifo  of,  and  adjustment  of  acts  to 
oDda,  I,  12;  conduct  and  race-mun- 
tenance.  It;  coherence  of  motions,  05; 
and  simplicity  and  deflnilencsa,  A3. 

Food:  human  evolution  and  obtainment 
of,  I,  13;  also  struggle  for  existence. 
IT ;  ethical  analogy  of  supply,  69-81 
contact  and  aMimilatioo,  80.  lOO 
plrasim  of  nutrition,  84,  168,  159. 
effect  uf  emotion,   88,  90;  peyehical 


142, 


evolnUon,  lOS-4, 108;  proximate  and 
remote  pleasures,  112;  relativity  of 
pleasures,  179 ;  pleasures  of  sdipta- 
(ion,  190;  parental  altruism,  203;  per- 
sonal advantagn  of  altruism,  WIS-ll ; 
absolute  ethics,  261,  285;  hunger  a 
virtue,  436 ;  surfeit  and  dislike,  11, 2S ; 
{tre  aUo  Nutrition,  Temperance). 
Football:     as    amusement.  1,  528;    II, 

Forgiveness,    and    revenge,    I,    S86-T, 

S67-a. 

France :  militancy  in,  I,  817;  right  to 
labour  in,  II,  flS;  industrial  regula- 
tions, 184-6 ;  children's  rights,  172; 
liberty,  178  ;  offlcialiam,  Ml ;  pres- 
ents, 407. 

Franchise:  and  political  rights,  II,  1T(- 
e,  180,  IM;  effect  of  enlargfing,  192; 
by  nomen,  I9T-8. 

Freedom  :  and  rights,  II,  82-3;  and  mur- 
der, M-7;  mutilation,  6T-S;  disease, 
89-70;  social  needs,  TO-1;  motion, 
72-9;  and  ability,  157-9;  and  taxa- 
tion, 233 ;  Kant  on,  4S7-9. 

Free  trade:  copyright,  II,  105-7 
change,  129,  181 ;  free  speech, 
164. 

Friends:  pecuniary  aid  lo,  11,  STO-S;  - 
near  relatives,  870-8;  more  remote, 
S70-3  ;  forethoufcht  needed,  375. 

Function:  evolution  oroonduct,  I,  S-10; 
life  and  interdependence  of,  75;  moral 
obligation  to  perform  every,78  ;  inler- 
aeUon  with  feelinfa,  78,  98 ;  pleaaure- 
jriving  acts,Bl;  ^piation  and  rela- 
-■--  ■-  itniclure,  188;   plea " ' 


Gahblind,  and  games.  I,  5S0. 

Uamea:  and  culture,  1,  515:  and  gam- 
bling, 530;  and  individual  freedom, 
II,  164;  display  of  ability,  810;  <*m 
aUo  Amusements). 

Generaliiation :  dgvelopmeot  of  science, 
I,  SI ;  rare,  II,  195. 

Generoeil/:  I,  S78-90;  represontatlve- 
Dcss  of  jostloe,  123,  II,  44;  complex 
sentiment,  1,  B7B-9,  S87-90 ;  and  justice, 
879;  peeudo-,  879-82 ;  and  hoepiulity, 
382-3,  389;  of  uncivilised,  38A-4;  m 
early  titeralum,  834-8;  and  sym- 
pathy, 8S8-7,  890. 

Geology :  belief  in  causation,  I,  48 ;  de- 
velopment and  relation  to  pthica,  81-3 ; 
education,  2SG-7;  a  priori  reasoning. 


Uennany:  militancy  In,  i,  318,  'll,  44; 


I.  (71.  tTl. 


iiitempcranrE,  1,414;  riithU  of  women, 
II,  leS;  duelling  in,  US. 
O)ioat-theory,  gGoesia  of  moral  oontral, 

Gifts:  right  of,  tl,  113-14;  relation  lo 
property,  118-8;  to  bequest,  lin-ai; 
lunlud,  ISl-S;  U)  oOipriiig,  1S3-4; 
»ftar  deaUi,  IM-B ;  and  revenue,  1 SS-S. 

OlidMono,  W.  K,  OD  eduGsdcni,  L  403. 

God  («.  Dolty). 

Good,  menninp  ol,  I,  Sl-«,  SO.  M. 

Government,  Ti*  t^vprr  tipkirt  of.  I. 
liL ;  HobMH's  doctrine  of,  M  \  evil*  of 
ef(Diun,  SOS,  SIS;  scope  of  echica,  3B£; 
evolution  of  kltmiBin,  SM :  diaregaril 
of  jiMdo*.  n,  278;  bj  DMty,  41B-e; 
(mabo  Folitioa). 

Gratitude ;  and  humanitj,  I,  8RS ;  un- 
sBraoity,  403-4. 

Oravi^,  etliicsl  uirIo^t,  I,  Sft. 

Oreateat-llappineH  principle,  II,  41.  &8. 

Greece:  slavery,  II,  Tfi;  l£e  Stale,  183; 
State  fuDctioni,  S17-S, 

Grook:  ideas  of  jnatioe,  11, 11-40;  mur- 
der, 6G ;  education,  ITG,  403. 

GreniiouanoH :  BUb-buman,  1. 11-3, 1£- 
8jlS-4, 14-B,  160;  human,  1»-21 ;  sen- 
tunent  of  justice,  11,31-4;  benefli;vDi:e 
aadJUBtloe,9IO-l. 

Qromwell  aeed,  hardneia  of,  I,  £04. 

Growtb,  law  of  murder,  II,  KT8. 

(rNoniian,  Tht,  moral  motive,  II,  445- 


iBilibAum,  iae-h ;  of  h)gh«t  life, 
171-S;  varying  Rtandaitla  of,  174;  prin- 
ciple of  "tfao  pcuent,"  3^,  235;  and 


1,  SUA;  ^colsm  needfiil  for, 
197-9,134;  Hwiai  evolution  and  pure 
altruiBm,  EI8-31,  23l>-7;  tranafer  of, 
S31-S,  836 ;  pure  altminu  ud  imiver- 
Bol,  233-6,  KIS;   aumaiary   of 


Pleaaure). 

Haatie,  W.,  Philoooptiy  of  Lav,  II,  4ST, 
Havklna,  Sir  ,1.,  Blavcir,  1, 4ilS. 
Haalili:    disordered    functioii,   I,   TS; 

Eidanoe  by  feeliags,  83,  83,  Sl-5,  91); 
Huenee  of  emotion,  SB,  101;  proii- 
uate  and  remote  pleaiurca,lll-3;  n1- 
atlvlty  of  pojoa,  177:  ^oeral  liappi- 


i.f^8; 


■b»  keredlty,  IDl-B,  198;  Bubotdi 
dOB  of  egoigm  and  Hltruiun,  193,  lUH ; 
ahri^tln,  pergnoalty  advantageoiui, 
S0a-ll,n6;  rtlntion  of  pliysiology  to 


cliildron,  Ii3S-B,  640-1 
II.  338. 

Ileart-diseaae,  timidity,  IT.  SS4. 

Heat,  altniiim  and  umtle  Ihim,  1, 138. 

Hebrewa :  conception  of  justice,  11,  E2 ; 
enslavement,  T4. 

Hedouium:  Sidgwick  on  woiMio  and 
univenalistic,  I,  lSl-6, 163 ;  ctitjcunn 
orB«nn,S14-S. 

Heraldry  and  slavery,  I,  4SS-9. 

Heredity :  beneflu  nimi  adaptation,  I, 
188,  198;  ^oisoi  and  ^neral  hupi- 
nfaii,191-S,  193-8,  \i%\  subordinntirm 
of  egoiam  to  altniiam,  19T,  I9S;  efio- 
istio  trsita,  118;  the  ideal  man,^: 
Btnictnre  and  altruistic  evalutiDn,  BOX : 
teleological  view  of  conduct,  304-fi 
experience  hypotliesi^  313 ;  healUi 
and  disease,  UI-S;  ana  real,  499. 

Hu[«rogeDetty,  of  evolving  coudoet,  I, 
09-71,  74. 

History :  tnutworthinoMi,  I,  444 ;  and 
culture,  518-20. 

Ilobart,  Chief-JDetiee,  on  Isr.  II.  53. 

Hobbes,  T.:  ongin  of  rigbt  and  wroiu, 
I,  51-3;  causation  Ignored  by,  Bl-S, 
61 :  dootrine  of  government,  53;  lli* 
SUte,  IL  SOl-3. 

HobbB  A  Co-  Limited.  H,  411. 

Ilolidam  and  r«at,  1,  418. 

Uomicido :  and  iggreHion,  I,  141-1, 
SoO;  private,  541-1;  wliote«al«,  84a-T, 
350-1. 

lioneBty :  of  nnaiviliud,  1,  tfiS-SO,  STS 1 
and  veracity,  404. 

Horse,  couBcieUM  in,  IL  453-30. 

Uospitality:  and  pacudo-gODeroalty,  1, 
S79-81;  and  generoaity,  831-3,  383-4, 
389;  (jHBeneflcencQ,  Social). 

Hoapit^ :  beqnesta  to,  11, 3411 ;  pauperi- 
iBticn  by,  365-4. 

Hotels :  undeserved  paymonts,  11, 301. 

Humamty:  I,  391-9:itenersllutIon,3tit- 
3 :  pleasnro  in  seeing  cruelty.  893^ 
394-4;  of  lover  raoea,39G-7:  In  carty 
litcntnrea,  39T-8;  and  gratitude,  399 ; 
eonclusion,  398-9. 

Hurucer :  satiafai:tion  of,  II,  450 ;  lut  alto 
Food). 

Hutehcaon,  F.,  intuition  Uicory,  1, 38. 

Idul,  the :  attainment  of,  I,  RAl. 
Ideas:  elbioal,  1,  316-39;  " pro-ethieBl." 
837-9:  evolution   and  adaptation,   11, 
16;  and  sentiment. 


25-6 ;  assacialic 
S5-a. 
Idlenc 


encea,  disgrace  of,  I,  488,  484. 
heslth;    elTccts,    1,  481-3    |Mi    sjin) 
Health). 
11-uBed,  «ueenur  lo.  II.   3i11-9;  csuiiea 
prompting,  BB3-4 ;  an  J  counigu,  3'l4-6. 
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uid  parenthood, 
ImpuLBiTeDHB,  fenudo,  II,  . 
Incloaure  Acta,  uid  oammonei*,  11,  89. 
ladia :  land  ownerahip,  II,  97 ;  Anglo- 

Indiam.  471 
Individual :  life  of  apecies  and,  II,  S-T, 

UB'Sl. 
IndividuatioD  and  reproductioD,  1, 5SS-S, 

554. 
Induction:  abuse  of,  II,  £S;  a  prion 

reaioninE,  57-60. 
Jtiduetiotu  ^  Ethu»:  I,  UT-lTa;  BUm- 

InduBtruliBm :  evolution  of  conduct,  I, 
19,  SO;   evolution  and  guidance  b; 

feelingiij  BG  -  ■entimouta  of  plewnre 
BOd  jtain,  VI ;  viituea  of  mnitanc]', 
97;  lU  sentiment,  18S,  14S;  etbics, 
187-9,  OS;  i»4pention  of,  189-43, 
14S;  limit  to  evolution  of  conduct, 
146-8,  149;  cooditiooa  of  Boci&l  equi- 
Ubrium,  1GB;  univerulitf  of  •ociil 
altruism,  217  ;  compromiiio  of  egoisni 
and  altruiam,  137-41 ;  abeoluta  and 
relative  Glhica,  S6S-5,  966;  evolution 
of  altruism,  994;  its  growth,  99T; 
Btracture,  and  altruistic  evolution,  SIW; 
and  veracity,  402-4,  404-7,  409;  and 
obedieoce,  420-1 ;  moral  traiu  ot,  467- 
8,471-2;  HDtiment  of  justice,  ll,  88; 
idea  of  justice.  47-8,  60-S,  Bl ;  right  lo 
motion,  77, 1S2-S;  land  ownership,  91 ; 
rieht  of  gin,  ISl, 183-4;  Ave  exchange. 
181-3;  and  fVee  belief,  189-40;  and 
justice,  151-2;  female  status,  184-8; 
childreo's  slatu^  1 77  ;  nature  of  State, 
18n;ltsooaBtitution,ieti-91,19S;  State 
fUDGtiomi,  2it-'iO,  220-2;  education 
for,  253-G;  parenUd  bcneflccoco,  840; 
poor  relief,  389-92;  and  politics,  ilO; 
and  beneficence  at  lar^e,  424. 

Industry :  I.  422-34;  kinds  of,  422^; 
and  pre<l«tory  activities,  424-8, 4SI-2  ; 
Bgiicultare,  428-9;  subject  raced,  429- 
Sl ;  sentiments  of,  481-2 ;  right  to  free, 
II,  188-5,  154;  regulation,  155;  cur- 
rent misooDceptiona,  1 74 ;  Onek  con- 
ception, 219;  and  legislation,  S44-7 ; 
(m  aim  Competitloti: 

InfaDtio'-"-  ■  — ' 

ITl. 


aUo  lletedltT). 
Iitiured,  uding  the,  11,  855-81 ;  limils  in 

family,  855-7;  limils  outside,  357-60; 

training  for,  310-1. 
iDJuriee,  relativity  of  paitu,  1, 175-8. 
InsaoilT:  inaeDubililj  of  idiots,  1, 176; 

bendity,  181. 


Insects,  altruism  of  social,  I,  300-2. 

Instinct,  retlex  action,  1, 105. 

Insurance,  pecuniary  aid,  II,  374. 

Intellect;  effects  of  marriage,  I,  536; 
fertility,  654 ;  and  communism,  11,  41- 
2 ;  theories  of,  42 ;  and  discrimination, 
263-5,  S6S-e;  female  and  mairiage, 
888-9 ;  scarcity,  34S-4. 

Intelligence  {tst  Intellect). 

'—jmperanco;  and  k'' 
idespread,  441-8 ;  i 
tioaa,44»-4. 

Intuition :  theotj  of  roorala,  1, 88-40, 48 ; 


i,H;  coatrvclsin, 


11,4 


[-SO. 


a  animals, 


.  [,  863-72,  II,  8-2«0 ;  dootrine  of 
IlobbeSj  1,  62;  representaliveneaa  of 
gsQerosity,  128;  relation  to  sympathy, 
148;  Ben  tham  on,  183-8 ;  altruism,  wo- 
ism,  and  mainlensnce  of,  20«-3,  216; 

fersonslsdvantagesofaitruism.SOS-ll, 
16;  "  greatcst-happiDeas  prmciple," 
223,  22(1,  285;  ethical  davisions,  281 ; 
regulation  of  public  conduct.  2S4-ei 
evolution  ofsl  truism,  294 ;  Prof.  Ueaua' 
criticism,  314-16;  reienge  and  smrea- 
sion,S69;  family -revenge,  369-72  ;  in- 
dividual revenge,  878-S;  militancy 
and  amity,  878-7  ;  altruism  and  ego- 
ism, 377  ;  geQoro«ity,S7S;  equitj,54a; 
ethics,  5.^7;  sub-human,  II.  8-18, 160; 
law  of  aub-human,  8-9;  Imperfect,  9- 
10;  dcjtrco  of  orgoniialion,  10-1 ;  co- 
operation and  gregariouonoss,  11-2, 12- 
3,  13-4,  14-6,  l£0;  human,  16-24,  150; 
and  sub-human,  17-8;  and  organiia- 
tion,  lS-9;  gregariouanees,  I9-ll;  the 
individual  and  spedea,  91-4 ;  aentimant 
of,  15.84;  evolution  and  adaptation, 
25-8,  28-7 ;  egoistic  development,  27- 
9 ;  pro-altmiatic  development,  29-81; 
the  altruistic,  81-4;  and  peace,  34; 
idea  of,  36-44:  "id  sentiment,  86-6; 
nequalily,  37-40; 


and  law,  88;  undue  equality' 
cialiam.  40-2  ;  lawa  of  life,  4L  _ , 
social   sUle,   43-4,  60-3;    formuli 


42-S;  and 


46-8 ;  tho  formula,  45-6 ;  possible  mis- 
apprehension. 46-7 ;  •ocibI  prDsresa, 
■'  °-    — •'•-Tity    for    formula,  49-61; 


k 


KANT LIGHT. 


M-T,  67-60:  Seal  jiBtiflcatinn.  OOl; 
corolluiu  tram  formula,  63-3;  and 
right  V)  motion,  T8-9-  Kinnula  nod 
dajuctian,  161 -Si  and  ulducCion,  1G2- 
S,  158-4, 151-5;  value  orRirmuU,  IGS- 
0;  adminutntlon  and  BtaU  dutiea, 
SM-a,  908-9,  SOa-ll,  tlS^;  liRiils  to 
State  dntiea,  Sn-6 ;  le^latioD  uid  law 


of  Uifb,  359-BO;  altruum  and  Iwuefl- 
cenoe,  MS-TO,  STB-l,  ZT4-5i  diaorim- 
iDBted  frem  beneBcenM,  STO-1,  STS-t, 


I 


lu  onimok,  4fil-A0 '  (h>  alio  Cooipeti' 
tiou,  Contract,  lUght). 


tne  luuu  mmu,  Kjo:  tjuucBinjuu 
tice,II,53;  iilva  ofrighta.  43;-'.. 

King  Charlsa,  "Touch  no  Ktato  nmt- 
teis  "  n,  ilO, 

Kn[>wlMlg:e,  altruimn.  I,  531 -I. 

Krapotkm,  Prince,  ou  Suciallam,  il,  41. 

LiBocB:  Adam  nndpurso  of,  1,4)10;  and 

rleafuru,  487-S;  relaUon  to  property, 
I,  98-100;  propertr  in  mental,  103-5, 

m-9. 158 ;  ]«M  a/»  Activity,  Divliion 

of  Labour,  Industry). 
Ladies'  Exehaoge,  IT,  lOg. 
Land:  rislit  to  maintaDaaoe  fVom,  11, 

UTS ;  right  to  uee,  81, 84-98, 153 ;  rela- 
tion of  property,  M-B. 
Land  Qu«tion,  the,  11,  440-4. 
Language ;  and  cthlos,  1, 477 ;  and  edu- 

cadan,  11, 176. 
Larkspur,  reoogDition,  11,  366. 
Latin,  and  education,  II,  175. 
Lauihtcr,  and  nutrition,  I,  90. 
IjvSeye,  IL,  on  oommuoiam,  II,  41. 
Lav:  and  coaMm,  1,  331-4,  336;  justice 

and  eqnity,643;  and  cauaacian,  tl,  938; 

Ctllhenw  caso,  70:  board  achoola,  70; 

conAiiion  and  erila  of,  411-3;  oopy- 

a[ht,  107-9, 16B :  failura  of  Acta,  242, 
9-60;  fructiJViog  causation,  344-7: 
ttw  contract,  ISD;  juatice,  38;  land 
lawa,89;  of  naCuro,  68-4;  and  [iahtu, 
83;  and  right  of  gift,  119:  oOlcialiaio, 
SS8-4;  reatrainta  on  blame,  319. 

Lawa:  aumptuarr,  II,  154. 

Lawyers,  competition,  II,  S83-4. 

Legislation :  hellar-akelter,  U,  STO;  dis- 
ruard  of  Justice,  973. 

Libel,  winnit,  II,  11«,  153. 

Llberalor  Buildikg  Society,  It.  4S1. 

Liberty:  fbrmola  orjuatice,  II,  45-8;  (mi 
oJm  Freedom). 

Liberty  tad  Fropcny  Dofonra  League, 

Librariee,  free,  II.  340. 
Life;   ovolmion  of  conduct,  and  Indi- 
vidual, I,  10-15,  41;  also  raca-roain- 


tonance,  15-17,  44:  evolution  of  w_^ 
Gondnct,  17-19.  20,  44;  "the  defl- 
nite  comUnation  of  hetvTogcnoouB 
change*,"  etc.,  also  "the  continuous 
adjustment  of  internal  ntationa,"  elf., 
19;  meaning  of  good  and  bad  conduct, 
SS-G,  SO,  44 ;  vieir  of  pesuniiam  and 
optin)iim,i6,45;  also  pwtulata,  97-W, 
45 ;  perfection  of,  SI-4 ;  rleaaure  of 
blenBdnen,  40-4, 45 ;  interdependenM 
of  individual  and  social.  60;  movinc 
eqidlibrinm  ot  71-4,  74;  inteideMiid- 
eoco  of  ftinctioD  and  length  of,  76; 

(leaaure  favourable  to,  79-68,  8T-BI, 
i,  100, 101 ;  puns  thonght  beneflclal, 
S3-5,  98 ;  evolution  and  gddanee  by 
ftwlinsa,  S5-7 ;  disrefcard  of  gaidauM 
by  feelinga,  91 -S ;  Barralt  on  contoioiia- 
neas,  100;  pnychical  evolution,  103-4; 
representativeDeBB  of  foellngs  and  aolf- 
prBBcrvation,  llM-9, 119 ;  guidance  by 

froximale  and  ultimata  pleaaurea,  109- 
S,  180;  sociological  view  uf  atfaica, 
183,  148;  social  and  individual,  IMfi^ 
136, 148;  oodes  of  mUitam.^  and  in- 
dustrinliiun,  184-7, 148;  and  of  indus- 
trialism, 137-9, 148;  alao  its  co-opera- 


svolutiou  of  conduct,  148-8, 
!»;  uB}ipini!sa of  the  bighest,  171-3; 
pleasure  and  adaptation  M  future  evo- 
lution. 182-8,  949,807;  bcneflta  front 
adaptatioti,  188, 198;  egmam  and  oen- 
crarhapplneas,  189-91, 198;  deflnition 
of  altraisiD,  901;  altruisin  and  nice- 
mBJotenancs,  SOl-4, 116;  augmented 
by  altruism,  314;  alcrniim,  pleoiare, 
and  function,  981 ;  evolution  and  con- 
ciliation of  intereets,  B4S-1;  develop- 

■  ment  of  sympathy,  9+4-8 ;  rx^lalion 
of  private  conduct,  989-4;  alsopublio, 
S84-4 ;  evolution  of  altmiam  and,  390- 
2;  ratea  of  mortality  and  multiplica- 
tion, S9B,  800;  altrulain  of  insccta, 
300-3;  teleological  view  of  conduct, 
304-8;  Sidgwick  on  peeaimism, 306-8 ; 
ethics  of  individual,  4T7-5S1 ;  intro- 
ductoTT, 477-84 ;  and  evolution,  478-9; 
man,  479-80;  aUiicaof  individual  ego- 
ism and  altruism,  480-1;  heT«di^, 
481-8;  activity,  485;  p1eMu^e^  606; 
amuscmenta,  533-4;  individual  and" 
social,  544-7 ;  law  of  preservation,  II, 
4-5,  5-6,  6-7,  10-1, 13-8,  13-4,  14^-81 ; 
tub-human  and  human,  17-8:  juatioa 
and  lawa  of,  49-3,60;  murder,  M-T; 
right  of  property,  199;  limit  to  State 
dDtics,  959-60 ;  discrimination  and  in- 
telligence, 963-6,  S66-B ;  highest  fonn, 
169,  970;  benofloencB,  S80-9. 

Lifting,  or  stealing,  L  365. 

Light;  Tospiration  incrraBod  by,  I,  89; 
right  to  use,  U,  80-1,  61-9,  99, 161. 
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Literature:  culture,  I,  519-SO;  Hotion, 
626 ;  propart}'  in,  II,  H>J-7,  I07-i»,  IBS ; 
pruse  in,  tU-t. 

Liver,  effect  of  emodon  od,  I,  89. 

Locke,  T,,  on  property,  II,  9*. 

Locomoljve,  current   conception,   174; 

^(tMolto  Hicliinei7,  Heohonicx). 


Lt^c, 


L,  U,  808-10,  Bll, 


LoDdon  uid  Qenemi  Bwik,  II,  431. 

London  roads,  II,  4IB-9. 

Love  and  chMtity,  I,  46*. 

hojMllj:  1,  il4-T;  and  militinc;,  417- 

Lying  (w*  Truth,  Veracity). 


™i,88B. 

Hmcintnali,  Sir  J^on  lav,  II,  63-4. 

Uactcny,  t. :  TAt  Eaglitk  Awr,  tl, 
442. 

Maine,  8ir  H. ;  Soman  Law,  II,  68; 
happiaesa,  80. 

HaiCluid,  F.  W. :  Kantian  idcaorrightB, 
11,  M7. 

Jfaminalia ;  conduct  and  racc-niaint«n- 
ance,  I,  18;  rbythm  in,  79;  parental 
altTuiani,  SOI,  m 

Uan;  perTectioa  of,  I,  S9-1,  46;  primi- 
tive belief  in  power  of  name,  3S ;  ■□• 
creaaing  oolierence  of  actions,  ftS-7, 
74;  »1»  deflniteneM,  88,74;  and  het- 
erogeneily,  70,  74 ;  equilibrium  of  ao- 
ciety,  71 -1, 74 ;  erolution,  and  guiduioe 
by  feelings,  88,  SB;  plea«ure  and 
adaptation  of  future  eTolutton,  lSS-0, 
*4B;  til  e  ideal  WB. 

Mansion  House  Fund,  II,  S82. 

Hanalaughler  (wr  Homicide). 

Marriue:  I,  632-48;  instinct  of,  84; 
moral  check  na  ndultery.  130  ;  altru- 
ism, and  varied  forms  of,  204;  and 
chastity,  461-4,  468-8;  individuation 
and  roiiroduction,  S83-4 ;  ethical  sanc- 
tion, oM-fl ;  aee  of  parent*,  83S-9; 
choice  in,  689-41 ;  rentrainls  after,  641- 
8;  free  speech,  II,  144;  children> 
riffhta,  179;  female  intellect,  SS8-9; 
(HI  aUo  Parenthood). 

Hathematica :  and  culture.  I,  618;  a 
priori  reasoninir,  II,  64-7. 

Meals,timGof,  II.  408. 

Mean,  doctrine  of  the.  I.  6R8-8,  fi68-9. 

Meana,  Prof  :  on  rational  and  empirical 
udlitarianiara,  I,  S19-U;  on  Tuatioe, 
814-16. 

Means,  and  end^  II,  174-6, 176-». 

Mechanics:  empirical  and  rational  Bci> 
ence  of.  I,  988-71;  properly  in  inven- 
tiona,  II,  109-13. 

Memoij  («B  Psvcholojry). 

Men  :  treedom  and  ability.  II,  1S7-S. 

H«i)dicity  Society  {—*  Poor). 


of  pleasoreB  and  paiiu 
97;  eenasis  of  moral  control,  116-S0| 
180 ;  individual  and  social  life,  184,  ISS, 
148;  eenlimenl  of  industrialism,  186, 
148;  egoism  and  altruism,  199;  t^o- 
ism,  altruism,  and  mainlenaneeorjua- 
tdce,iO«-8:  aniveriality  of  social  al- 
truiani,  917;  compromise  of  egoism 
and  alDiiism,  £87-41 ;  development  of 


verKiity,  40a\  404- 
417-90;   and   obediei 


,  )B;  loyalty, 
dience,  430-1 ;  and 
Industry,  498-9,  4S1-3  ;  status  of  offl- 
ceis,  iSi;  moral  traits,  467 -S,  471-3; 
chastity,  430-9 ;  and  English  thought, 
479-4 ;  sentiment  of  justice,  II,  M,  88 : 
idea  of  justice,  67-40,48-4;  formula  of 
justice,  47-*,  60-8;  right  to  physical 
intwrity,  70-1 ;  and  to  motion,  79-^ 
78,  79,  IS3-8 ;  ownership,  8S,  169 ;  land 
ownership,  Bl;  f>ee  indueuy,  1S3-G; 
and  ttee  belief.  189-40;  and  free 
apeeoh,  148-7;  and  jostice,  961-3;  fe- 
male status,  164:  children's  status, 
179-  Bute  constitution,  1S8-B,  193; 
origin  of  ffovemment,  909-4,  908-9; 
Btale  fanc^ons,  918-9,  919-90 ;  educa- 
tion for,  968 ;  parental  beneBcence, 
848;  counyre,  883-8 ;  poor  relief,  889- 
93;  and  politics,  410;  bcneSoenoe  at 

ilin,  J.  8.;'  letter  to,  on  moral  Intu- 
itions. 1, 138 ;  alsoon  title  "anti-utili- 
tarian." 67;  "  gteatert-h  sppiness  " 
principle.  320.  994;  socisl  physiology 
Slid  patholngv,  813;  cxpcrienoc-hy- 
pothvsis  and  heredity,  318 ;  utitita- 


Tnpatby  a 

B-M. 

ecuiea,   social   analogy   tnuB  equi- 


and  enda.  180-t;  cur- 
rent miaconcfptioDs.  II,  174-6. 
Mnnkevs,  justice  in,  II,  14. 
Monkahoad,  recognition  of,  II.  386. 
Monogamy:  reprobated,  I,  8!IT-8:  and 


Moral  motive,  the :  II,  «5-60 
Moral  aeaae :  origin,  I,  iiO-i 
tive,  4T0-a. 


08). 


-1;  [«a  CuDductjEth- 


I 

I 
I 


Moiulitjr,  nta  of  multiplkBtiou  uul,  1, 

396,  tW. 
Uoclon:  evolutloD  and  cobonnco  of,  I, 

a5-7;  ooncoiTabiliCv,   laS;    righW  lo 

frw.lI.T!(-»,  ISa-S. 
Molloea :    aggressive,    I,    345;    loyal, 

MulUplIoatlon,  Improvident,  I,  B50-1, 
Gfil-3. 

Uunier:  inlaition  theory,  I,  B9;  moral 
deterrent,  120;  varied  opinions  on. 
4S8 ;  equal  freedom,  II,  64-T ;  law  of 
erowth,  HHi ;  oommeraiil,  ltg£ ;  in  AiiB- 
&BlU^  3T0 ;  (ku  alio  Uomloide). 

Muicle:  action  ofplounree  snd  pains,  t, 
101  \  p«f  chical  eToIiitioD  and  motion, 
lOii-4 ;  rhythm  in,  492-8. 

Mueic:  evorndon  of  Bfmpatbj,  and  lan- 
guage orfeelinga,  1,  246-0;  and  altru- 
lun,  S32;  u  ainusement,  GST;  rightH 
to  media,  II,  S3;  property  in,  106-7, 
107-9, 153 ;  undDwrved  payments.  S9ll: 
prsiBo  in,S24-G;   marital  beneSecnca, 

N^rniAL  BiLKOTioN ;  (set  Survival  of 

the  Fittest). 
Nature :  law  of,  II,  iTS. 
Navy,  afiiciali»m,  II,  232. 
Nervea:  leoaibility  and  development,  I. 

175-8;    amioturB,   and   relaOvity   of 

pleiaure,  IfiO-2 ;  a  priori  reasoning,  II, 

5t-T. 
Nichols,  Sir  G.,  Poor  relief,  II,  444 
Nobllitv:  loyal  niolloea,  1,  41T-,  mottoes 

ofEtigliiib.  MS. 
Norals,  reading:  of,  I,  RSG-T,  GSl;  read- 

ioe  and  juitioe,  II.  44. 
HutnOoni    600-T ;    unhject    matter    for 

ethiCi*,  I,  BOO;  food  and  desire,  BOO-4; 

variety  of  food,  604-(l;  altniisni.  S06-" 


QiU,  II,  451-1^ 

4.SS5;the 

-_,  II,  446.  50. 
OffloiiUisai :  and  mililaney,  II,  134  ;cvi]a, 

MS-B,S40-4;  evils  of,  860. 
Ollipritig:  eontrol  of  morality  symbol- 

iMdiT'''-;  Wiam  ">'*  heredity,  218; 

ounciliMiDn  of  interests,  342-6  :onr»nio 

pBrental  allruiam,  260-2 ;  law  of  pros- 


ermtion,  II.  4-5,  5-6,  6-7,  12-S, 

149-Gl ;  (Md  ai»  Childrvn). 
Opinion:  ethical  sentimenta,!, 
Opium:  use  of,  1,  611 ;  and  Fc 

11,894. 
Optiiuism ;  worth  of  life,  I,  SO,  4Si 

S30 ;  agreement  with  peeeimiiun,  I,  _. 

BO,  46 ;  Sidgwick  on  pcHiminm.  306-8 ; 

Bend's  oriticiam,  S16-6;  and  life,  II.  5. 
OrganizuUoD :    and   justjce,   IL    lO-l, 

13-9. 
Uuiibt:ethkcsand  the  word,  I,  6W ;  i 

science  in  animals,  II,  451-60. 
OwneiBhip :  Bentiinent  of.  It,  38 

44U-4 ;  {HI  alio  Property  J. 

pADr:  postulate  undcrlrini 
and  optimiimij  I,  27-80,  %o:  reTunm 
applications  oizood  and  bad  conduct. 
80-2,  46;  pleasure  of  blMScdneiia,  40-4, 
45;  guidance  by  remote,  not  proxi- 
mate, 66,  86,  99;  decr^uiea  vitaliCv, 
TB-BS,  87-91,  98, 100, 101, 214 ;  popolar- 
If  thousht  beneficial,  GS-5.  98 ;  evolu- 
tion and  derangemont  of  guidanee  by, 
85-7,99;  Bain  on  acta  giving,  100; 
Barrett  on  conscionsneBa,  100 ;  geneais 
of  moral  oontrol,  IIS'SO.  lSO;prDbteins 
of  conduct,  150;  hedonism  and  esti- 
niation  of,  151-6,  IfiS;  relativity  offsel- 
incB,  175-6;  adaptation  of  fiiture  evo- 
lution, 183-6,  249,  307;  woism  and 
general  happmesB,  189-91,  IBS;  abnor- 
nial  function  aud  altruism,  211 ;  de- 
velopmenl  of  sympathy ^ 244-6 ;  evolq- 
tion  and  altruistic  limitation,  251-4, 
S54-T;  abaolule  and  relative  ethie*. 
£60;  and  Illustrations,  S61<5;  alao  of 
relative  ethics,  266-B;  scope  of  etbiaa, 
287;  evolution  and  conoilialiwi  of 
egoism  and  altruism,  S9S-800;  Sidg- 
wick on  peaaiminn,  806-8:  also  on  rsl- 
ativo  and  ab«}luto  ethicti,  809-12; 
Benn's  crilioiBm  on  optimism,  314-18 ; 
nnd  sympathy,  660. 

Panama  scandals,  11,421. 

Para^tea:  and  ovolullou,  II,  5;  sub- 
bumsn  justice,  10. 

Farentbood:  I,544-64;thesnpremeend, 
544 ;  obligations  of,  M4-T ;  prospee- 
tivB,  54T-M,  563-4 ;  improvidenl  mul- 
tiplicatioo,  660-1,  661-3;  inlercuB  of 
row  and  mdividuols,  658-4. 

Parents :  control  of  morality  symboliaed, 
1,  iv. ;  conciliation  of  inlerusts,  142-4 : 
oraonia  altruism,  390-3;  blaming  of 
■hildren,  II,  814-6;   benellcer--   -' 


846-8;  wealth,  843-50;  flight 
scioUKneas  by  childron  of  duty  to,  S61- 
8;  itfl  importance,  361-4;  cliildrMt'l 
claimn,  STI. 
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ParluuDent:  compTDuue,  II,  148;  oSl- 
cinliam,  S33 ;  limiution  of,  335-6. 

PftTtJo*;  bonefltofnoclal,  LBia-a. 

Putf-goTerDmenli,  eviU  or  II,  413-6. 

Pil«Q( :  propartv  in  inventionB,  11, 110 : 
term  o^  112-3. 

PatbologT :  reluioD  to  phyviology,  I, 
iTS ;  uiowledgeof  bialagy,S09 ;  boi»b1, 
SIS. 

F*upore  (*M  Poor). 

Pkymeuts,  nMnuuU  od  unileaerved :  11, 
g98-806:  eimplen  from  nnuic,  a»B-» ; 
nnm  cab  faroi,  800-S;  IVom  houU, 
S02:  tVoni  nilwaja,  S03^;  uimecea- 
MrT,80e-«. 

Peace :  and  nentimeDt  of  juaCice,  II,  H. 

Perfection,  meanioa  of,  I,  82-4,  45. 

Penonaltj,  Hsbt  or  gilt,  11, 134-S. 

PcHimlam:  worth  of  life,  I,  26,  4fi;  II, 
tSO;  a^reemeDC  wiUi  optimieiD,  I,  ST- 
SO,  4fi ;  Sidsirick  on.  iOS-B  ;  Bean'a 
criticism,  SlS-S ;  and  life,  II,  fi. 

Fhilanthrop;  (m<  BeaeBccDce,  Oener- 


^^L, 


1,  II,  ! 


Ph^dioiogy :  evolutioDOf  ttructura,  tana- 
tion,  and  conduct,  oorrelated,  I,  B-ID ; 
interdependence     of     funaliooa,    T&; 

Eleaeure  favourable  lo  vitalitv,  8T-91, 
DO,  101 ;  social  divisioa  of^  labour, 
14»-e;  relation  to  patholi^y.Sre:  and 
biological  knowledge,  309 ;  sodal,  312. 

Pictum,  plaaiura  from,  I,  535-6. 

Piece-work  («m  Competition). 

Pity  in  aDimals,  II  S3. 

Plato ;  idea!  good,  1, 86 ;  origin  of  rigbt 
and  wrong,  Kl ;  pleasure,  163 ;  and  the 
ideal  mac,  273 ;  justice,  U,  38-40 ;  re- 

rfublio  of,  213. 
asure :  poatulate  uoderlying  pemi- 
m'am  and  optimism,  I,  27-30,  45;  re- 
Tented  applicalioQB  of  good  and  bad 
Donduct,SO-3^4fi;  intuition  ttieory,38- 
tO\  of  bleeiiedneu,  40-4,  45;  uiljmate 
m(tfal  aim,  46  ;  guidance  by  proximate 
■□d  ultimate,  Ss,  85,  S8,  10i>^13.  ISO; 
incroaece  vitality,  78-83,81-91,  98,100, 
101:  thought  detrimental,  8S-fi,  S8; 
svotutioD  and  derangoment  ol  guid- 
an»  by,  8S-J,  M :  Barrau  on  con- 
•ciooanew,  lOO;  Bain  on  acta  giving, 
100;  andgenmaormoraleontiol.llf- 
«D,110iieau  of  duty,  138,130;  prob- 
lema  of  conduct,  IM>;  hedoniam  and 
•etimadon of|  lSl-6,  I6S;reIalioti  b»- 
tween  meana  and  enda,  lM-40, 160-S ; 
Beatbam,  PlBto,and  Aristotle  on,  168- 
S;  KnMtare,  and  relativity  of,  178-80, 
180-1, 186 ;  adaptation  of  ftitnre  avoln- 
tioD,ISt-6,34>,S07;  («oism  and  gOD- 
eral  happlneaa,  13»-91,  188;  heredity 
■nd  general  happincaa,  191-S.  ISS ;  ilao 
)igoluii,lS8-«,TB8;egoutIo,oraltruiam, 
919-15;  elleot  of  age,  91S;  of  oMinal 


Auictiona  and  altraiam,  931 ;  develop- 
ment of  Bjmpathv,  M4-6  ;  eympathy 
and  evolution  of  conduct,  8*8-61 ;  evo- 
lution and  altruietic  limitation,  £61-1, 

aleo  illuBtnUonx,  2S1-S ;  education  and 


miem,30^;  andoo  relative  and  sbao- 
lule  etbica,  308-12;  Benn  on  opti- 
lm«ni,81S-ie;  labou r, 487-8 ;  life,  SM ; 
waate  and  repur,  52T ;  (h*  own  Altru- 
ism, Egoism,  Happineea,  Pleaanie}. 

Poetry;  altrjiatio  development,  1,  915; 
praiu  in,  II,  824-6. 

Poker;  use  and  appeanuce,  II,  403. 

Political  economy,  J  oatiee,  II,  154-6. 

Politick  lights:  of  women,  II,  165-8; 
Bo-calied,  174-80;  current  misconoep- 
tiona,  174-5,  178-80;  politioal  ueaiia 
and  ends,  1T4-9. 

Folilica :  and  causation,  II,  49  ;  induc- 
tion, 67-60 ;  (sM  BonoOoeace,  Politi- 
cal). 

Pollock,  Sir  F.,  on  land  laws,  II,  89,  K. 

Polvandry:  and  social  etale,  1,448;  and 

Polygamy:    approved,    I,    39T-8;    and 
social  aUte,  448 ;  and  chastity,  449-51. 
effects,    II,    S45-6;    and 


"  right,"  R 
xir:  relief 


lief  of,  II,  ST6-94;  three  kinds 
or,  8T6;  bj  rates,  876-8,  S94;  the 
poor  laws,  S78-82 ;  bv  voluntaiy  or- 
geniution,  882-6 ;  by  individuala, 
386-8;  the  natural  fonn,  388-99: 
needful  regulation,  393-4;  amount  of 
English,  4&.S. 

Popularity ;  political  beneflcenee,  II, 
416-8. 

Population:  atid  poor  relief,  11,  878; 
ptoapeclive,  431-2. 

PoTtraits,  and  praise,  II,  S9T. 

Post  offlcfl,  and  private  enterprise.  If,  348. 

Power,  female  love  of,  II,  196-7,  340, 

Praise,  reetrainta  on:  IL  393-6,  830; 
and  trutbftilneea,  323-3;  beaoty, 
323-4;  literature  and  the  arts,  394-6; 
agreement  with  opinions.  336-7  :  tea- 
tunonials,  836 ;  proapective,  S37-S. 

PreaetitB :  at  weddings,  II  406-7 ;  at 
Easter  and  Christmas,  407  ;  («m  alto 
Olfta). 

Preee  (hs  Publication). 

Profeeeions,  oomjMtition  in,   II,  388-1. 

Property :  inhentanoe,  I,  48T ;  eenti- 
mcnt  of,  11,38:  in  land,  84-92,  1R2; 
rvlation  to  land,  84-8 ;  communism, 
100-t ;  abH>lute  alkd  relative  ethica, 
101-2;  and  taxation,  103;  right  of 
Incorporeal,  108-17,  153;  in  invui- 
tiona,  109-18;  In  rBpWaaf»i.^^;>»^N 


r  ROTOZO  A — 6  ANcnoss. 


oopjTight,  105-7,  ISB ;  tono  of  eopy- 
righL,  lOT-S,  1A3 ;   rigbta  af  women, 

tiou,  19S ;  theft,  313 ;  psreDlal  Wiefl- 
oencs,  818-50  ;  id  land,  MO-1. 

rroloioa  :  adjustroent  of  nota  to  ends,  1, 
10;  genesui  in,  15;  incoherenoo  of 
rootiouii,  65;  lodeBnitenewt,  07;  dod- 
tact  witt  nutritivB  matter,  100 ;  altni- 
iiim  and  fiuion  of,  101 

Perchologf ;  mental  petfeotion,  I.  M; 
eaoaation  Mid  inleUectual  develop- 
mflDC,  47-9 ;  development  and  relation 
to  ethioB,  «S~S;  payphieal  upect  of 
oonduct,  M;  aMho-phyaiotogf,  77-8; 
depondeuce  of  mind  and  aidj,  S2 ; 
evolution  and  ooinpositiaa  of  mind. 


fbitjli^,  SU;  u'mpatlietic  cvoiutlm 

■nd  longiuce  of  faeliogB,  S4(i-B;  edu- 

ioa  uid  Icnowlodge  or  tiling*, 


113^;  evolution  of,  lU-B. 
Piibiio  Khooto,  cthiu  of,  II,  SOS;  (n< 

alto  Education). 
Puniahment :  co-operadon,  II,  ZO-1;  in 

booid  BDhoolB,  TO;  rcstrointo,  330-1. 
Pursuit,  pleosurea  of,  1, 157-SO.  184. 

Kioa-miHTOjiisca ;  altruism,  1,  301-4, 
Sia,  S37;  oonciliudDn  of  inturestn, 
3t£-4, 

B^lnays ;  intellectual  Mrnin,  1,  4M; 
soeial  eflucts,  GZS ;  compensalion  bf, 
II,  6S-9:  and  dima«e,as;  vvila  of  tips, 
103-5;  acoidents,  S04;  BUapcDsioQ  of 
contracts,  38B-90 ;  smoking,  83;  rigbta 
to  media,  84;  woariBOmsneSB  of  jour- 
nB;,40B;  oonscieDce  in  dog,  4fiB. 

RavBCBol,  "supprewion"  of,  II,  9TS. 

Beosoning  r  a  priori,  II,  S4-7 :  indaotivo, 
ST-00 ;  compromlie,  148-9 ;  (nt  alio 
Logic). 

BeSex  action:  rolation  to  cognition,  I, 
104:  Instinct,  105. 

Selodve  Ethies  (•«  Ethics). 

Belativity  of  pains  and  pleofluros  (*m 
P^no,  Fleoaurw). 

Belativea,  peounioij'  dd  to;  II,  870-5; 
iriOi  neor  relatives,  S'O-S;  more  re* 
mote,87S-G;  forethought  needed,  37R. 

BeUgion;  superstilion  of,  I,  48;  csiua- 
tion  ignored  by,  19-51 ;  as  inSuenoing 


BDUtimento  of  ethin,  M:  (jnima  m 
uiond  coDtroI,  llfl-ao,  IW),  818;  tta 
ditf^renUotion,  lSO-1,  ISO;  genesia  of 
duty.  ItiT,  ISO;  hapjilneaa,  and  ethica 
of,  lTI-3;  ethical  inoongnutiea,  3S9; 
reiatioB  M  othios,  30T-11,  838-1;  tsm- 
penuii.'e,  4S6-6 ;  and  inloxicadon,  440 ; 
unuhoBtitj,  458,  IfiO :  soraul  state,  473; 
right  of  free  worahiR  H,  1*6-9;  five 
spuech,  \Wi ;  and  freodom,  96T. 
{HpnHcQtodVBnBss :  differoDtiation  of 
moral  control,  1,  190-4,  130;  geneaia 


of  nniea.  15T;  and  of  nutriboa,  IGHi 
of  feci  ingii,  ami  evol  ution  of  Bjmpathy , 
Sl«-9. 
Uoproduclioii,  and  individuation,  I,  £3s- 

Ropntation,  and  inootporeal  property,  II, 


Irat:  493-S:  ethically  enjoined,  1,493; 
rhythm,  493-5;  doily  amount  of,  495- 
T;  weBfclT,4»7-8;  and altrnisra,  19S-B. 

leatnuntH  (na  Competition,  ContraolB). 


EctroBpwt,  with  addition,  II,  148-56. 

Revenge:  I,  3S1-B;  and  oggrenioii, 
3G1-3;  an  otiligation,  SS3-5;  and  Ibr- 
aivoDeesK  3fl&-7 ;  and  militancy,  367- 
S 1  Justice,  3^9 ;  for  family,  38»-7S ;  for 
ininvidoal,  B73-B;  formula  of  iuitiee, 
11,47-8. 

Revenue,  and  gifts.  II,  lSB-4. 

Rhvthm.  in  rcsMning,  II,  54. 

Kight;  evolution  of,  1, 80T-1 1 :  oonAtsian 
of,  885-«;  ethioa,and  tho  word,  M5; 
meaning  of,  83-S ;  to  phvsieal  int<^ 
rily,  Sl-Tl :  to  fVsa  motion.  7»-9 ;  (o 
natural  medio,  30-93;  to  propeT7,94- 
109;  to  inoorponal  property,  II,  lOt- 
17;  to  light  and  air,  60-1,81-9,81-4, 
9S,  16S;  Co  tho  eartii.  84-93.  159;  lo 
property,  91-102 ;  Kant  on,  4S7-9 ;  ((*■ 
aiw  Gifts.  Prqnertr). 

Roads:  in  London,  it, 418-9. 

Robbery:  I,  369-80;  militancy,  35t-4, 
35S-9;  ■■  lifting,'' S5S;  honorabla, S61- 
fi:  amity,  369-80;  hospitality,  8f*- 
ethios,  557;  (*M  oIm  Theft). 

Home,  law  in,  II,  63. 

Books,  co-oporation,  TI,  11,  IS.  80. 

Royalty,  and  invention,  II.  286. 

Russia,  property  in  land,  II,  88-7. 


BiLiai 


r,  Lonn:  on  abstract  id«H,if 


lalvation  Army :   uproar,  II,  137 ;   ■ 

Eastbourne,  9fl7. 
lanctiona,  the  ultimate:  11,3! 

gio  of  obligation   ( 


BATAQE — STATE. 


SftTige,  the  word,  I,  SM-O. 

ttchools  (Ka  EduoMion). 

ticieiioe:  relation  to  Btbiei,  I,  SI,  SOB; 
evolution  or  empirical  to  ntiocu,  !68- 
71;  belief  in  cMUBrtion,  898 ;  evolution 
of, 616:  *Ddciilture,SlS-8,M9;caUH- 
lion,  II,  4>-S0 ;  luduotioii,  57-60. 

BculpCura,  plauure  trom,  I,  S26. 

Sensations ;  and  food,  1,  600-1 ;  (*u  alto 
Feeling*,  Pbj obolo^). 

Sentences,  disproponioD  of  le^l,  II,  234. 

Sentiments  :  etbicsl,  I,  S2&-3B ;  "  pro- 
ethio*!,''  UT-9 ;  uid  idess,  II,  66-6. 

Seies:  relations  of,  1,  S27-8;  and  fnt 
lech,  II,  lU-li  (HI  aito  Chastil;, 


Sbskespeun,  "  the  wiah,"  &o.,  II,  **»- 
60. 

Shame,  ethical  BentimentB,  I,  S3B-7. 

Shootiiis,  w  smuMDieDt,  1,  528. 

Sick,  sidinff  the:  II,  165-61;  liniils  in 
fsmilj,  865-7 ;  limite  outaide,  667-60 ; 
training  for,  860-1. 

Sidgwick,  II. :  on  esoiiitio  and  imivenud- 
ietio  hedomani,  f.  151-6, 166;  method 
orbedonism,  166;  Mahodt  of  Ethia, 
S69,  27S  ;  and  the  ideal  man,  279 ;  Ce- 
leological  view  of  conduct,  ROiM; 
pessimiem,  806-8;  relation  orethice  to 
■cieoces,  SOS;  nlMive  and  sbnolule 
ethics,  S09-12  ;  empiricsl  utilitarian- 
i«n,SlS. 

Sisters,  pecoDlary  aid,  II,  670-8. 

Skye,  contracts  of  croflem,  II,  388. 

Blaverr:  and  EODoroeit;,  I,  387;  varied 
opinionB  aQ,MS-9 ;  and  benldr;,  169 ; 
and  liKhCa  to  fVee  motion,  II,  T4-5, 
T6-S,  15i;  and  murder,  66 ;  miseriee  of. 

Bleep :  amount  of,  1, 195-T. 

Smelt ;  aoqainment  of  food,  I,  81 ;  p*y- 
chical  evolution,  lOS-t,  100 ;  rolativit; 
of  plossaroB,  ITS. 

Bmokins :  a  nn,  1,  82T ;  right  to  ur,  II, 
86.81^. 
ibriety  ( 

.>cial  St _. 

itj  defined,  471. 

Sooislism  :  idea  of  justice ;  1 1, 11 ;  aim 
of,  M;  and  atrikcB,  S45;  and  wi^es, 
IT8-9 ;  poor  relief,  679. 

SocietT :  social  and  Individual  life,  I, 
60,  JSi  ISA,  118;  oquilibrium  of  units 
and,  n-1,  II,  168-71 ;  eTolution  and 
gnioanoe  b;  feelinga,  86,  99  ;  mneua 
of  moral  oonlro],  116-30, 130 ;  its  dif- 
ferenUation,  190-1,  ISO;  genHis  of 
dntj,  137, 160;  codes  of  mlMtancj  and 
lDduatrialiaiii,lSl-7,113;  ofinduitrial- 
1am,  167-9,  118:  co-operation  of  in- 
duntrialism.  lStf-16,118;  phyaiolrwical 
and  sociological  diriHon  of  labour, 
llS-6 ;  limit  to  evolution  of  conduct, 
116-S,  119;  flvolatioD  oT  sltruiHO  In, 


SlH-fl,  316;  dgoisiD  and  government, 
3U8,316;  perrcnal  sdvantwesofphja- 
ical,  moral,  and  inlellectu^  impove- 
Tuent  of,  308-11,  316;  onivOTsdit;  of 
Booial  altruism,  SIT ;  pure  altruism  and 
evolution  of,  S39-S1,  366 ;  egoism  and 
sUTuiam,  compromise,  3ST-11;  devel- 
opment of  B7mpathy,  341-6;  its  tai- 
ther  evolution,  U6-9 ;  evoiutloD  and 
altruistic  limitation,  361-4,  364-1 ;  ab- 
solute and  relative  ethics  367 ;  abeo- 
lule  ethioi,  376 ;  ideal,  and  Ideal  man, 
377-80 ;  reeolation  of  private  oondoct, 
38S-1;  and  of  public,  3M-6;  evolution 
of,  and  of  allmism,  39S-5 ;  future  id- 
truistio  evolution,  396-7  ;  egmsm  and 
altruinn  of  insects,  SOO-3 ;  strueture, 
and  altrulBtio  evolutiDii,  SOS ;  Sidgwick 
on  relative  and  absolute  ethica,  S09- 
IS:  physioloBv  and  patholoiry  of,  S13 ; 
highwt  foT^  II,  269! 

Societies,  philanthropic,  II,  SSS-L 

Bociologv:  complenly,  I,  464;  varying 
ethical  sentiments,  168-70;  and  ou^ 
ture,  518-30 ;  discrimination,  II,  368. 

Bocntes,  and  the  ideal  man,  I,  S7S ;  jiw- 
tioe,  II,  38-10-  death,  138. 

Soil  (««  Earth,  Land). 

Sound;  subjectivity  of.  1, 171;  relativity 
of  pains,  178 ;  and  pleasures,  179 ;  evo- 
lution of  sympathy  and  language  of 
feelings,  316-9. 

Spaiw,  and    eiperiance  -  hypothesis,    I, 

Specieei  lawof  pr(««rvation,II,4-6,8-6, 
6-T,  Ii-3,  lt-4,  119-61 ;  maintenance 
and  gifts,  118;  benefloencA  and  life, 
8)10-3;  muotenance  of;  (w  Life). 

Speech:  right  of  (hie,  II,  14M,  161; 
free  belief,  111-3;  arguments  against, 
113-4 ;  evolution  of,  114-6 ;  limiution, 
147. 

opencei,  in.-.  i„uu  f 

Sport,aharing  of,  1 1, 96 

State,  constitution  of  the:  II,  188-300; 
and  militancy,  188-9;  industrialism, 
139-91 ;  human  interests,  191-3;  transi- 
UonsJ,  193-1;  State  burdens,  198-900, 

State,  duties  of:  II,  301-14;  war  and 

rvemment,  303-4,  S08-9,  309-11, 31 J- 
administratioD  of  justioe,  S04-8, 
309-11;  authoiiiationa,  311-3;  limlta 
of,  316-27;  paternal  governinent,, 316- 


conception,  330-3;  and  lustioe,  339-6 ; 

voluntary  association,  338-9 ;  apoclali- 
istion,  339-*);  competition,  380-3; 
evils  of  officialism,  363-5;  need  of 
limitation,  t8fi-6;  oompleiitv  of  social 
matlen,  361-9;  pursuit  of  neppineas, 
389-10 ;  legislation  and  princici«L,MR- 
4,  349-60;  volunt»1  •sawsfSf***-'*'^- 


I 


adaptation,  acs-B ;  law  of  life,  SSIK 

I.  m-i.  MT- 

e\'oluciaii  or, 

l«i-a;   mioin  variiible,  182-3,  187; 

varied  funcciaiu,  1S5-T ;  poor  rullef 

by,  876-8,  »M. 
Btealing  («*  Eobbery). 
Bteun  engioB,  curninl  conception,  II, 

ITl;  (fMOM)  Mschinory,  Mechuiiis]. 
SiBWitt,  of  New  York,  II,  281-a. 
StiniuUtion.  I,  509-lS;  ethical  eulnect- 

iDiUer,  S08-9  ;  abcolute  ethice,m-lD. 

ei3;  leltlivB  ethics,  510-S,  CIS;  SDcl 

vital  reauinunenlB,  612-3. 
Btrik«H,  elfeoCn,  II.  Hi-5. 
Btnioture:  evolution  of  conduct,  I,  R-IO; 

relativity  of  plewurea,  lTS-80, 180-3; 

pLoMore  uid  adaptatioa  of  future  evo- 

lutioD.  182-6,  SIX,  SOT  ;  adaptation  and 

relation  to  iWtion,  !S8 ;  retabon  to 

pleamire,  343. 
Sab-IiiiiDiui  iiuitjc«  («»  Juntice). 
BuHeriiig,  pleiuure  in  «e«iDff,  I,  393-1, 

Sumptuery  Lava,  II,  154. 

Bnndnj:  die  weekly  rest,  I,  4KT-S; 
echooLtanii  locinl  l>enoflceiici.  II,  BBS. 

Sunli^lit  and  female  beauty.  I,  4H1. 

Burvival  of  Ihe  Bllwl ;  conduct,  1,  lT-6, 
32i>-l  \  and  food,  SOI ;  co-operation, 
II,  12;  Bub-huoiBD  joatioc,  8,  IM; 
human  juHtico,  IT;  nocial,  374;  and 
diacaso,  SSfi ;  poor  relief,  398. 

Sympathy;  evolution  and  oonciliation 
of  egoiam  and  aitruiani,  L  344r^,  298- 
800 ;  ita  further  evolution,  B4S-9 ;  evo- 
lution of  conduct,  £19-51 ;  evolution 
andtsltruiatic  limilatioD,  2«l-(,  2U- 
T  ;  ethical  inconnid^ea,  £62  j  altru- 
iatio  evolution,  £OT;  generosity,  ST8, 
891 ;  ud  humanity,  390;  vltn  pun, 
fiSO ;  aontinient  of  juaUce,  II,  81-4  ;  in 
aniinala,  S3 ;  coinpotition.  386-8;  un- 
deserved paymeulB,  298-2. 


iw«etne«a  of  augar,  174 :  relativity  o^ 

pleaaurea,  178. 
Taiation:   and  rlfrht   to   property,  II, 

102:    state    eonatitution,    198-200;    a 

diminution  of  (yeedom,  SS3. 
Tea:  etfoct  of,  I,  aiO. 
Teleology,  legitimate  and  Ulegitimate.  1, 

t04-e. 
Temper,  and  modrmtion.  II.  321. 
Tempeisnce:    I,  43G-4T;   and   religion, 

Hi-t;   gluttonv,  43li-S;   other  traila. 

488-40;    inloiication,    441-3;    ko>^1 

conditions,  4*3-4;  civilization,  444-6; 


ethical  and  pro-ethical  le 

7:  John  Bull,  447. 
Teatimoiiiala ;  and  praiae,  11,  327. 
Theatre:  aa  arauaement,  I,  626-T,  580; 

idea  of  justice,  IL  35. 
Theft:   intuition  theory,  I,  89;   mnrml 

check  on,  120;  equalnesa  of  justice, 

IBS;  varring  aemimaite  of,  4e»-Tu; 

ideas  of,  1 1, 37;  right  of  proportT,9&- 

100 ;  and  happiness,  339-48 ;  (w(  Rob- 

Theology  («e  Helicon). 
Theoriea,  co-ordination  of,  II,  43. 
Thermometer,  and  perceptioti,  II,  280. 
Thought,  scarcity  of,  II,  848-4. 
Timidity,  heart  diaeaae,  II,  3fi6. 
Tipa,  imdeaarVBd  payments,  11,  800-S, 

Toast,  uae  and  npiiearanco,  II.  403. 
Tobacco:  uae  oi;  1,611;  right  to  air,  n, 

88. 
Toleration  Art:  of  ISSB,  11, 188. 
Torture,  approved  by  deity,  I,  29,  45,  W ; 

(m  atie  Cruelty). 
Touch :  BSKimilation  of  food,  I,  BO ;  relB~ 

tirity  of  pleaanres,  17S. 
Trade:   Socratio  rea&oning,  1,  39;  («< 

alto  InduMry). 
Tradeii   Unions :    machinery  and  [deee 

work,  II,   279-81 ;  and  wogea,   391-4, 

Trains  (»<  Bailwaya). 

Trsvellen,  trustwonhlnesg  of,  I,  464. 

Travelling :  etfeols,  I,  625. 

Troth;  varying  sentiments  on,  I.  4T0; 

necBBsity  of,  II,  B7 ;  and  pruae,  323-8 ; 

poor  relief,  868;  {lu  alio  Veracity). 

Urcrasutt  :  a  virtue,  I,  470 ;  (m<  aito 
Unemployed :  effect  oT  wages,  II,  391-4, 

Cnifonnity,  conception  of  morsUly,  1, 
70. 

Dnitod  Btolea:  liberty  in,  II,  178;  (t» 
aho  America ). 

Dsury  :  rates,  II,  ISO ;  penaltica  on,  ISS. 

Utiiilarianisui :  cauration  ij;nored  by,  I, 
E>6-8,6S-61;  evolution  and  experience, 
134;  universoliatic  hedonism,  168; 
Bentham  on  juatioe  and  hap[nneaa, 
lSB-6;  "the  greateat-happineaa  prin- 
ciple," 320,  2SS  ;  and  as  public  policy, 
921-4,  235:  also  private,  234-6,  £85; 
transfer  of  happineea,  231-3, 336;  pure 
universal  altruism,  233-6.  23A;  anm- 
niai7  of  "greatosl-happmeBB  jninei- 

rle,"  336-7 ;  rational  and  empirieid, 
IS;  ethics  of.  and  lawa  of  lil^  811; 
in  elbicM,  316-30,  334. 

Vahity  :  reatrainW  on,  II,  323-4. 
Vendetta,  and  militancy,  I.  nUT. 
Veracity;  1,400-9;  ejuiggeration, 400-1; 


TXBTUK — WEONO-DOINO. 


ViuoD,  evolution  of,  1^  SOi. 
80,' 191: 


Waok,  ProC  H.,  criticism  of,  I,  819. 
Viagee:  effect  of  merit  io  vorken,  II, 

278-9 ;  employe™  and  employed,  S91- 
4,  294-6;  eichuize,  1S9,  ISO;  r^u- 
lation,  l&S:  undeserved  psymeals, 
JOO-2. 
War :  tad  iggTCHuoa,  I,  fU3-T,  S50 ; 
humuijuetice,  11,31-11  (*"  oJM  Uili- 

Waste,  phyiiologic*] ;  ethical  uulo^, 
1,  b9\  equilibrium  with  rcpur,  lU, 
28S:  and  pleuure,  SIS. 

Walcli,  aimiJa  from  motion  of,  I,  995. 

W«tt,  Junee,  invenlions,  II,  111. 

Wealth :  current  minconoeptiona,  II, 
1!5  ;  parenul  beoeBcence,  848-60. 


Wol«e._,. 

Women :  labour.  I,  SSft-SO ;  robbery, 
868-4 ;  status,  876-6 ;  work  424-8 ;  in- 
dividuality, 469;  death  of  hu^banda, 
409-70  :ciLltuTe  and  health,  630-1 ;  cbil- 
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